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PREFACE. 



The Class-Book of ChemiBtry published Bome ten years 
ago has been rewritten, reillnstrated, and much enlarged, 
and now appears as essentially a new work. Its aim is to 
present the most important facts and principles of the 
science, in their latest aspects, and in such a manner as shall 
be suitable for purposes of general education. 

So rapid is the progress of Chemical Science, that a 
book upon the subject, however faithfully it may r^resent 
the state of knowledge at the tune of its publication, re- 
quires frequent and thorough revision. The past ten jobtb 
have be^a remarkably fruitful in new facts and principles 
bearing upon Cheaiistry, the most important of which will 
be found embodied in tiie present volume. 

New views of the nature and connections of the forces 
have be^i accepted in the scientific world, which compel 
a new treatment of this branch of the subject. The old 
notion, that the forces are separate and peculiar forms of 
imponderable matter, has given way to the idea that they 
are closely allied and mutn^y convertible forins of activity 
or motion in ordinary matter. The older views are held 
to be self-contradictory, and as they do not explain and 
cannot represent the present facts of science, they are 
abandoned by the body of advanced scientific thmkers 
of the present time. The newer doctrines may be still 
incomplete, and are not without their difficulties, but they 
are more simple and rational ; they harmonize with the 
later facts of discovery, and open many new paths of in- 
vestigation of the highest interest and promise. 

An earnest desire to msdce this book a faithful reflex 
of the present state of Chemistry, and its connected ques- 
tions, has led to the adoption of tiie more recent views. 
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and to a much fuller treatment of Chemical Physics than 
was contained in the earlier editions of the work. It may 
be proper here to remark that the author has taught these 
views for several years in his lectures on the ' Chemistry 
of the Sunbeam;' the section placed under that title in 
this volume touching only a single branch of the discus- 
sion. 

The work will be found to embrace also other subjects 
of recent investigation : as Spectrum Analysis and the 
elements discovered by it ; Prof. Graham's interesting 
views of Dialysis and the colloidal condition of matter ; and 
Berthelot's remai'kable rfesearches in organic synthesis, 
or the artificial production of organic substances, together 
with various other particulars of scientific progress which 
are not to be found m contemporary text-books. 

The present work is not designed as a Mauual for 
Chemists. To such vast proportions has the science grown 
that voluminous and constantly enlarging treatises are pub- 
lished upon each of its numerous branches. A school text- 
book can therefore be but a brief compend of general 
principles and their most important applications, and is 
not to be judged by the completeness of its details, or its ful- 
ness as a work of reference. In this volume descriptions 
of those chemical substances which are not frequently met 
with, as the rare metals, are omitted, and directions for 
making experiments have been much condensed. By this 
means space is gained to treat with unusual fulness the 
more familiar objects of nature, as oxygen, air, water, food, 
&c., and to introduce much new and mteresting informa- 
tion. 

Chemistry is not now what it was a few years ago— a 
mere matter of acids and alkalies, colored fires, and gas 
explosions, beginning and ending in the lecture room. It 
is an unfolding of the great laws of Nature, around and 
within us, and has an interest, not for experimenters alcme, 
but for all who care to understand anythmg of the scheme 
of being which the Creator has established, and in the 
midst of which they are placed. The Class-Book is there- 
fore designed for the wants of that large class, both in and 
out of school, who would like to know something of this 
interesting science, but cannot pursue it in a detailed &nd 
experimental way. Its copious illustrations will partially 
supply the lack of experiments, but lectures and demon- 
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strations are always invalaable whenever they can be ob- 
tained. 

While the application of Chemistry to the most im- 
portant arts has been duly noticed, more than usual atten- 
tion has been given to the Chemistry of Nature. The order 
of subjects has been so presented as to unfold the order of 
forces in nature — ^what may be reverently termed the divine 
logic of her activities. In the First Part are considered 
the great natural forces by which matter is moved and 
transformed ; in the Second Part, the application of these 
forces to the lower or mineral world, and the change of 
properties which they produce in inorganic bodies. Part 
Third treats of the organic kingdom, which rises out of the 
preceding, with the composition and changes of organic 
substances. In Part Fourth we see the completion of Na- 
ture's scheme in the world of life. The facts and prin- 
ciples of the three former divisions are here applied to the 
illustration of Physiological Chemistry. 

In preparing &6 volume the author has kept constantly 
in view that Chemistry is not only a branch oi education to 
be acquired, but that it is a means of education — a valuable 
instrument of intellectual culture. His aim has been, not 
only to present important information but to arouse the 
mind and awaken a spirit of inquiry. He has striven to 
carry the thoughts upward to those larger and nobler 
views of scientific trum which are more and more clearly 
revealed by the advance of inquiry, and which are fitted 
not only to expand the thoughts, but to awaken the best 
emotions of our nature. 

A brief statement of the relations of science to the 
mind is made in the Introduction. The subject peitains to 
Mental Philosophy ; but many will study Chemistry who 
have not taken up that subject, and it is thought, that to 
such, the suggestions offered may prove serviceable. Should 
teachers thmk it too abstract and difficult for beginners in 
Chemistry, it may be passed by. 

In preparing this volume the author has resorted to 
various authentic sources of information ; but the second 
edition of Prof. W. A. Miller's excellent ' Elements of 
Chemistry ' has been taken as the chief guide in revising 
chemical data. Several passages have been transferred, 
with slight changes, from the 'Hpusehold Science' to 
Part IV. 
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The author would acknowledge especial indebtedness 
to the new ' Lectures on Heat ' by Prof. Tyndall, which 
contains an able and attractive exposition of the new views 
of heat and its connections with the other forces. He is 
happy in being able to state that this valuable work has 
been republished in this country, and he would earnestly 
recommend it to all teachers and students who take an 
interest in natural science. 

He would also renew his expressions of obligation to 
the writings of Dr. J. W. Draper, of New York, a gentle- 
man who stands alike distinguished in the field of original 
scientific research and of high philosophic thought. 

Grateful for the kindness with which former efforts 
have been received, he would indulge the hope that the 
present may be found still more worthy the confidence of 
the friends of education. 

New Tobk, Juwy 1863. 
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INTKODTJCTION. 

ORiaiN AND NATURE OF SCIENTIFIO KNOWLEDGE. 

1. hr entering npon the study of science, it is desirable that the 
student shonld have clear ideas of the origin and nature of the 
kind of knowledge he proposes to acquire. There is a vague no- 
lion among many people that scientific knowledge is of a totally 
different nature from ordinary knowledge — that science and com- 
mon sense, if not opposed to each other, are at all events very 
widely separated. That there is a difference between these two 
forms of knowledge is true, but it is by no means of the kind 
usually supposed, and it will repay a little careful attention to 
learn in what it really consists. 

2. Knowledge FrQgresiive.— To understand nature is the pre- 
rogative of the human mind, yet this work is so vast and difficult, 
and its results so precious to humanity, that it is given to no man 
or to no age fully to penetrate her mysteries. No subject— not 
the minutest thing— can be so exhausted that further thought 
and the insight of genius may not discover still deeper mean^igs 
and more subtile relations. And thus the mighty labor becomes 
progressive; each generation receives its inheritance of knowl- 
edge, makes its own additions, and bequeathes the whole to its 
successor ; so that We of the present stand as 

* The heirs of all the ages in the foremost files of time.' 

1. What is stated as desirable for the student of soienoeff What common 
opinion is referred to ? 2. How does knowledge hecome progressive f 3. What is 
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3. Knowledge is thns a growth. It begins in the common 
information of the uncultivated ; it develops, and in its higher forms 
it is called science. All the sciences have had their origin in the 
first rude actions of ordinary minds, and have grown up by slow 
degrees. Thus the art of counting gradually grew into the science 
of numbers ; that of land-measuring into the science of geometry. 
The grouping of the stars into fantastic resemblances of animal 
forms by the shepherds of ^Id was the germ of Astronomy, while 
the common facts of combustion, fermentation, and decay, have 
been slowly evolved into chemical science. But common knowl- 
edge does not change its nature in becoming science anymore than 
does a shrub in becoming a tree, nor can .the line be found where 
one stops and the other begins. 

4. A Test of Soienoed— As the phenomena* of nature take place 
with perfect regularity, just to the degree in which we understand 
her ways we can anticipate her results. Science thus confers 
foresight ; according to its perfection it enables us to foreknow what 
will take place in the future. Astronomy is the most perfect of 
the sciences, and hence we are enabled to predict astronomical re- 
sults with absolute precision thousands of years before they occur. 
So also with chemistry, just to the degree in which we understand 
it can we foretell what will take place when certain elements are 
brought together. This prophetic knowledge or prevision, is the 
most rigid test of science. 

6. Yet the mind of a nursery child answers to this test as well as 
the intellect of Newton. As has been weU observed, even its ac- 
quaintance with an apple has in it the rudiment of science. It sees 
a certain form and color, and it knows if it puts out its hand it will 
have certain impressions of roundness, smoothness, resistance, and, 
if it bites, a certain taste. Nor can anything be more certain than 
the previsions of ordinary minds ; for example, that unsupported 
bodies will fall ; that water will extinguish fire, and night succeed 
da^. Familiar as these oases are, we see in them the rudiments of 



* The word phenomena eignifies literally appearancea: they are obJectB seen or 
events taking place in the nsnal conrse of nature, and not things rare and eztraor* 
dinary, as is sometimes erronQpnsly supposed. 

science ff What is the origin of all sciences f Examples f 4. What power does a 
knowledge of the order of nature confer f Examples f What is it called! 
& What is said of the knowledge of the child f Olve examples of common prevl- 
sioDfl. What is said of them t 6. What example is giyen of the prerisions of 
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the highest science ; that is, a perfect accordance between the anti^ 
cipated occurrences and those which actually take place. 

6. How Hii0«rledga Gzom.— We may trace this element 
through all the. stages of the deyelopment of knowledge. A lad 
knows that the smoke, from the fire he is kindling, will rise; that the 
fire will consume the fuel and presently warm the room and boil 
water. These are preyisions which he makes just as certainly and 
accurately as the philosopher. 

7. But when the mind begins to inquire, a new class of previ- 
mons is reached. It is seen that the fire will disturb the equili- 
brium of the air and thus cause the smoke to rise ; that an element 
of the air will enter into chemical union with the fuel ; that there 
will be no real destruction of matter, but only a change of its 
forms; that the chemical action will giye rise to heat which will 
be propagated by conduction through the iron, by circulation 
through the water, and by radiation through the air. These results 
are not different in kind from the first — ^no more positive or cer- 
tain; but while the facts and relations in the first case are simple 
and obvious to Hie feeblest apprehension, in the latter they are 
more complex and obscure, and to grasp them requires a higher 
exercise of reason. 

8. But the evolution proceeds still higher ; at first there is only 
certainty ; at last there is exactness. First the hinds of effect are 
foretold, and then their amount The weight and pressure of the 
air, the rate of its expansion by heat, the amount of its ascensional 
force, and how much the chimney retards by friction, are precisely 
determined ; and the consequent power of draft is predicted. Kot 
only that oxygen combines with the fuel, but exactly how much 
will be required to consume it, what quantity of heat will be gen- 
erated, how much water boiled, and space warmed, are finally fore- 
told. In its completest form Science advances to measurement : it 
first determines qualities, then quantities.* 

9. Thus is (fommon knowledge constantly rismg into the higher 
and more perfect form of science ; its tendency is ever from the im- 



* Tot on able exposition of the doetrine here glanced at, see HiEUixBT Bpisfcbb^b 
Hhutratkma qfProffresSt ^rt ' Genesis of Science.* 

ordinary Imowledge f 7. What higher previsiODB may arise from these f What is 
the difference between them I 8. What others are mentioned in the third stage of 
evolution! Give illustrations. 9. What is said of the mental operations which 
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mediate to the remote, from the loose and vague to the definite 
and exact. K now we examine those mental operations hj 
which knowledge is developed we shall find them to be one and 
the same in aU the degrees of its evolution. Mind acts according 
to its necessary laws, which are identical in the child, the adult, 
and the most advanced philosopher. 

XO. Obaervation.— By the impressions produced upon the senses 
our attention is constantly solicited to the objects around us, and the 
giving of this attention is called observatdan. This is the basis of 
experience and the first condition of all ordinary knowledge. The 
person who carefully remarks the conduct and appearance of peo- 
ple, giving attention to their peculiarities and differences, is called an 
' observer of human nature.' And so the agriculturist who notes 
whatever pertains to soils, stock, fruits, &c, is known as an ^ob- 
serving farmer.' 

11. Science also begins exactly here; its basis is observation. 
But the hasty and careless observations of people in the ordinary 
affairs of life, where appearances are constantly misinterpreted and 
everything is seen in the light of preconceived ideas, would be a 
very insuflSlcient foundation for science. Its first step, therefore, 
is to educate this faculty by a systematic discipline. Observation 
is not mere looking or listening ; it is discrimination. It is the eye 
of reason that observes. For. purposes of science observations 
must be made with patience and caution ; numerous sources of 
error from without and within — sources of which people generally 
are entirely unconscious — ^have to be vigilantly guarded against, * 
or the results are worthless. 

12. Ezpeziment*— Here again we commence with the ordinary 
experience of mankind ; everybody makes experiments. We wet, 
heat, scratch, bend, press, and tear substances to test their quali- 
ties. We try the fastness of colors by washing a fabric, and the 
genuineness of coin by its sonorous ring. But what is thus be- 
gun and practised in a rude way by everybody, science improves 
and carries out in a systematic manner. Its cultivators not 
only passively observe, but, with hand and instrument, in a thou- 
sand ways they put nature to direct trial. Objects are placed in as 
many different conditions as the operator's ingenuity can contrive, 

produce sciencot 10. What 1b observation f Mention common ingtances. 
IL What is the basis of science ? How does scientific differ fh>m common obser* 
vationt 12. What examples are given of common experimenting f How does 
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and the changes noted and compared. Only hj this assidnoas 
cross-questioning of nature by thousands of investigators has our 
knowledge of her laws been enlarged in extent and increased in 
exactness until it has reached its present advancement. 

13. Divendty of Natural Oljects.— The objects and operations 
of nature with which observation acquaints us are innumerable. 
Each region of the earth produces its peculiar forms of life ; each 
tree has its own appearance ; each leaf its peculiarity; each ani- 
mal its distinguishing marks ; each stone its individual features. 
No two faces, no two blades of grass, and, as the microscope shows, 
no two grains of sand are precisely alike. So also wil^ the oc- 
currences of experience. No season is like its predecessor ; no day 
repeats another ; no event is^ever exactly reproduced. 

14. Abstraction, Oenecalizatioii, ClaaiificatioiL^This vast mul- 
tiplicity of objects and events would confuse and confound the 
mind if it attempted to grasp or remember them all. The facts 
must be grouped or bound together in bundles before the mind 
can command them for purposes of general knowledge. Observa- 
tion accumulates individual facts ; the mind then searches for some 
point or quality in which a great number of objects agree^ and 
having found it, gives them a common name. Thus all animals 
having a spinal column were grouped together as f>ertebrates ; all 
trees which grow by the successive addition of external layers as 
exogens. 

16. As this act of the mind puts aside those particulars in 
which objects differ, and separates or abstracts those of resem- 
blance, it is called a process of db8tracti(m: as it is a passing 
from particulars to generals, it is called generalizatim ; while this 
sorting of a multitude of things into parcels for the sake of know- 
ing them better and remembering them more easily, is called cZoMi- 
flcation, 

16. But this is no peculiarity of science, for all minds inevit- 
ably proceed in the same manner. Were a basket of fruit placed 
before a child, it would very naturally separate and group together 
the apples, the pears, and the plums ; it would therefore perform 
the operations of aibitraetion, generaUzation, and classiflcatian. 

Bcienoe improve npon this f "What is the result ? 13. What is said of the diversity 
of natural objects 9 14. What -would be the effect of trying to remember them all t 
What has to be done? Examples. 16. What is abstraction 9 Generalization f 
Classification t 10. What familiar examples aie offered 9 17. Describe the illns- 
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Were the chemical elements placed before it on a table, it wonld 
also naturally separate all the shining metals from the rest, and 
thus take the first great step in chemical classification. Those 
mental operations which are practised by everybody in an nncon- 
sdous and imperfect way, give rise at length, by culture and dis- 
cipline, to comprehenfflve scientific methods. 

17. Ind n o t ion^— This term denotes an essential operation of the 
mind, by which knowledge is acquired, iand which is just as well 
exemplified in every-day experience as in the highest efforts of 
thought. For example, you place a piece of oak wood in the fire, 
and it bums ; you then put pieces of maple, pine, and mahogany 
in the fire, and they also bum. From these facts you gather the 
general principle that all wood will burn. This is called an induc- 
tion, from indtico, to lead in, and signifies the bringing in of one 
fact after another to establish a general trath. It is true there 
are thousands of varieties of wood, and you have tried but three 
or four ; yet fh)m your ea^erienee of nature you conclude that 
what is tme in certain cases will be trae in all similar cases. If 
you observe in a larger number of instances that wood bums, the 
induction is strengthened. 

18. Deduction.— If now you meet with a new variety of wood, 
you immediately think in the following manner, which is called a 
syllogism: All wood is combustible; this substance is wood, and 
therefore it will burn. In this case you take the induction as a 
general principle, and apply it in a particular case. This is deduc- 
tion, from deducOy to lead doum, and signifies the descent from a 
universal truth to a special application. Thus induction diBcovera 
principles, while deduction applies them. 

19. Verification is testing the tmth of a conclusion. 8hould 
you hear various persons from different parts Of the world assert 
that they have tried many kinds of wood and find that they all 
burn, you would say this is an experimental verification of the law. 
Or if a chemist should say, I have analyzed many kinds of wood, 
and find that they all consist of the same combustible elements ; 
other chemists obtain the same results with oilier sorts, and as the 
mode of vegetable growth and the essential constituents of plants 
are everywhere the same, all wood fmist be combustible, you 

tration of induction. What does the word signify? What is its basis f 18. If a 
new kind of wood is met with, how does the mind prooeed f What is deduction t 
19. What isTeriflcation t Describe the experimental and theoretical verifioatlons. 
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would look npoa this as a theoretical verifieation of your law. 
Yon would farther say, this principle is true, because it may be 
^)erified by anybody at any time. 

20. The grandest discoveries in science are made in precisely 
the same way. The master minds of our race, by a course of 
toilsome research through thousands of years, gradually establish- 
ed the principles of mechanical force and motion. Facts were 
raised into generalities, and 'these into still higher generaliza- 
tions, until at length the genius of Kewton seized the great prin- 
ciple of attraction, which controls all bodies on the earth and in 
the heavens. He explained the mechanism and motions of the uni- 
yerse by the grandest induction of the human mind. 

21. The mighty principle thus established now became the first 
step of the deductive method. Lsvsbbisb, in the solitude of his 
study, reasoning downward from the universal law through plane- 
tary perturbation, proclaimed the ezistence, place, and dimensions 
of a new and hitherto unknown planet in our solar system. He 
then called upon the astronomer to verify his deduction by the 
telescope. The observation was immediately made, the planet was 
discovered,, and the immortal prediction of science was. literally 
fulfilled. 

22. Hypothesuiw— This is a supposition or guess put forth to 
account for any occurrence or state of facts. For example, a boy 
misses his knife. Various coiy ectures go' rapidly through his mind 
as to the cause of its disappearance. He may have mislaid it, left 
it in another pocket, or it may be lost, lent, or stolen. Each of 
these ideas uxvolves a h/ypothesis of the loss of the knife. These 
he proceeds to test one after another ; he examines his pockets, 
searches in various places, uiquires of his companions, but cannot 
find it ; that is, each of his hypotheses fails when he attempts to 
verify it. At length, perhaps, it is found upon a comrade under 
circumstances which establish the hypothesis of its theft. Thus 
hypotheses, instead of being the mere fine-spun fancies of unprac- 
tical thinkers, as is too commonly supposed, are employed every 
day by everybody as the only guides of conduct and action. Lit- 
erally a hypothesis signifies a supposition ^iocatZ und&r the facts as 
a platform to support them. 

20. What example is given of Boientiflo induction ? 21. How was it applied deduc- 
tively? How verified! 22. What is a hypothesis t Describe a familiar use of 
Vypotheai& Of what essential use are hypotheses? 23. What is the literal 
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23. All scientific inquiry begins in the same manner with 
gnesses. The facts being observed, various conjectures or hypo-! 
theses are made to explain them. It cannot be denied that in 
science, as in common life, there are various aptitudes for making 
hypotheses which no precepts can teach. It depends largely upon 
boldness of thought and fertility of invention ; upon an original 

- cast of the intellect— the questioning temper— tiie busy, suggestive 
mind — ^the piercing glance of genius, which sees what others over- 
look, which prizes what others neglect, which takes its flight 
beyond rules, and is a law to itself. 

24. Insufficiency of Hypothesis.— But it is not by skilful con- 
jecture that knowledge grows, or it would have ripened thousands 
of years ago. It was not till men had learned to submit their 
cherished speculations to the merciless and consuming ordeal of 
verification that the great truths of nature began to be revealed. 
Ejbpleb tells us that he made and rejected nineteen hypotheses of 
the motion of Mars before he established the true doctrine that 
it moves in an ellipse ; and Dr. Faeadat remarks : * The world 
little knows how many of the thoughts and theories which have 
passed through the mind of a scientiflc investigator have been 
crushed in silence and secrecy by his own adverse criticism.' 

26. Theory means literally a view. It is an accepted hyx)othe- 
sis ; an explanation of phenomena. For example, the principles 
which explain the structure and movements of a watch form the 
theory of the watch. It is common to contrast theory with prac- 
tice, disparaging t^e former and conmiending the latter ; but this 
is erroneous. Theory is derived from practice ; indeed, it is a 
knowledge of the principles by which practice accomplishes its 
end. 

26. Cause and Law. — Any agency which produces an effect^ 
and which when known explains it, is termed its ea/use; while the 
manner in which the force acts in producing the effect is termed 
its law. Thus the cause of the fall of a stone is the force of gravi- 
tation, while the conditions under which the power acts is called 
its law ; viz., that bodies attract each other with a force directly 
proportional to their respective masses and inversely as the square 

meaning of hypothesis 7 Where does soientifio inquiry begin ? TTpon what does 
Bkill in making hypotheses depend? 21 What beside hypothesis is necessary 
to denote science? What is said of Kepler? What does Fabadat observe? 
26. What 1b a theory ? How Is it related to praetico f 2& What is a came ? What 
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of their distances. The eaiue of chemioal combination is the force 
of affinity ; the law of the force is that bodies combine in definite 
and constant proportions. Strictly speaking, that which inyariably 
precedes an act, its antecedent or several antecedents, constitutes 
its canse ; while such an expression of the condition in which the 
power acts, or the event occurs, as enables the result to be deter- 
mined beforehand, is known as the law. 

27. We may call the first conjecture of universal attraction in 
the mind of Nbwton, which he believed probable, but held in sus- 
pense for many years, an hypothesis. But when important facts 
which apparentiy contradicted the hypothesis were revised and 
found to agree with it, it assumed the character of a theory^ and 
as such it was on trial for a hundred years, until the greatest mathe- 
maticians, clearing away difficulty after difficulty, demonstrated it 
to be a universal law. * 

28. Bmpizioifm ordinarily signifies mere pretension and quack- 
ery, but in science it denotes the results of observation just as they 
are obtained, before they are reasoned upon or reduced to princi- 
ples. Empirical results of inquiry are the naked &cts without any 
theorizing or attempts to explain them (160). 

29. Sdenoe and Art — ^As science represents the later stage of 
knowledge, art represents the earlier. Men first, through painful 
toil, servile imitation, and blind rules, learned what to do ; then 
came the question why it was done, and the advance was made to 
theories and explauations, or Bcienee. Art is therefore empirical, 
science rational ; art asks for rules, science for reasons ; art is an 
affair of practice, science of principles and causes. The first is the 
root, the latter the outgrowth. The arts and sciences mutually 
help each other forward. Art presents to science her difficulties ; 
science solves them, and, while thus increaang her own stores of 
truth, returns to art principles for her better guidance. 

30. Why Sdenoe is so Recent. — ^For thousands of years the 
race lingered in the early or art-period of knowledge. . This was not 
for lack of intellectual activity, but from its misapplication. The 
ancient philosophers, disdaining nature, retired into the ideal 
world of pure meditation, and holdmg that the mind is the meas- 

a law ? E^tompleB f 27. What example is there of the growth of a hypothesiB to a 
theory and how t 28. What is emplridsm ? 20. What are the relations of art and 
Bcience f What did men jSrst learn t How are aclence and art oonstmcted t 
How do they help eeeh other f 80. What was the state of mind of the andent 
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lire of the universe, they believed they could reason oat all truths 
from the depths of the soul. Despising matter, they were not 
drawn to observe and study it; despising labor as menial and de- 
grading, they would not experiment ; consequently they lacked 
the first conditions of science, Observation, Experiment, and In- 
duction. They reasoned from fanciful notions to worthless con- 
clusions, and the intellectual power of ages was thus wasted. 
Genius spent itself in beating the air ; the philosophers wrestled 
with shadows ; they chased each other round the circles of verbal 
disputation, they pursued the rainbow, disdaining the priceless 
gems which abound in the earth beneath. It was the period of 
inex^rience, and their mistake was perhaps natural, but it was an 
error that paralyzed the world. The first step of progress was 
impossible. There was no conquest of nature or liberation of man 
from the drudgeries of endless toil ; no spirit of general inquiry, 
no projects of education or hop© of improvement. 

31. Succeaaion of the Sciences. — ^Thus the sciences do not rise 
or advance together; they have appeared in succession — ^the 
earlier, as it were, preparing for the later, and the later springing 
out of the earlier. Man was first impressed by the beautiful regu- 
larity of the celestial motions ; they excited his wonder and aroused 
his thought ; and hence Astronomy is the oldest of the sciences. 
Then the visible movem^ts of earthly bodies were also found to 
be governed by invariable laws, and Meehanicdl science was the 
result. The buman nund having now established the idea of 
order in the heavens and on the earth, it was next found that the 
deeper changes which go on within material objects, altering tl\eir 
nature and properties, are also of an invariable character ; and 
then appeared the science of GhemistTy; and when, still later, the 
same thing was perceived in living beings, there arose the science 
of Physiology. 

32. Many subjects are now in the rudimental condition of 
common knowledge which are yet to assume the scientific form, 
while some are capable of only a partial development. Science 
famishes the only true method of their study, while yet they are 
so complex that the human mind may never be able completely to 
analyze them For example, Commerce, Education, Society, and 

phlloBophers f Why did they fall in Boiencef What was the conaequenoe of 
their attitude of mind t 31. In what maimer have the •olences appeared t In what 
order 9 82. In what oondition are many subJeotB at present I What is said of 
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History are not properly to be considered as sdenoes ; yet the 
operations of business, the culture and growth of mind, the social 
relations of men, and the course of the world's events, inasmuch 
as they all unquestionably inyolve fixed principles and the action 
of uniform causes, must become more and more scientlfio in the 
method of their treatment. 

33. Olaima of Scienoek— The idea thus briefly illustrated, that 
knowledge is by its very nature progressive— that it grows into 
the higher fonnof science through the education of the essential 
faculties of -the common mind — ^is of the deepest significance in 
education. We see that science is not a mere curious and profitless 
prying into the obscure recesses of nature, nor a rigid system of 
thought inapplicable and worthless in the walks of common ex- 
perience. On the contrary, it is a result of the mind's normal 
growth — ^a product and proof of its completest discipline. By a 
gradual transition we rise from the obvious and simple to the re- 
mote and complex; the same Acuities being called into progres- 
fflvely higher and more systematic exercise in the ascending course 
of scientific inquiry. 

34. We observe, also, that science is not, as is often said, simply 
an affair of the material world, nor its progress a mere physical 
progress. All science is of the mind, and its progress mental, and 
whether thought be directed without, to material things, or turned 
witMn to study itself, the same intellectual operations are employ- 
ed. The progress of Chemistry, the advancement of Agriculture, 
and the growth of Physiology, are not outward things ; they are 
all conditions of thought The mind moves forward, and the ex- 
ternal results are but the signals and registers of its march. 

36. And these results are of the mightiest import. The dis- 
coveries of Gravitation, of Oxygen, of the Circulation of the 
Blood, of Vaccination, Ansesthetics, and Photography — ^the inven- 
tion of the Mariner's Compass, of Gunpowder, the Printing 
Press, the Chronometer, the Steam Engine, and the Electric 
Telegraph, have reconstructed human relations; they are steps 
of advancement in which the whole world is implicated. But 
great as are the material revolutions which they have produced, 
they have a more momentous significance as the first glorious fruit- 
ings of the growth of knowledge. They are witnesses of what 

fheir future 1 How are education and history to be regarded! 83. What is its 
relation to the mind ? 84. In what doei the progresi of Mience oonaist t 86. What 
2 
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can be accompKshed by tbe earnest, persevering study of nature ; 
they are prophetic of a new dispensation of the intellect — of a 
wider and nobler culture, in which the living universe of God 
shall neither be contemptuously passed by, nor assigned an inferior 
place in courses of study. 

3^. The I>emand of the Age.<— We cannot better close these 
observations on the nature and influence of science, than ^ith 
the following extract from Prof. Liebig : ' The great deside- 
ratum of the present age is practically manifested in the estab- 
lishment of schools in which the natural sciences occupy the most 
prominent place in the course of instruction. From these schools 
a more vigorous generation will come forth, powerful in under- 
standing, qualified to appreciate and to accomplish all that is truly 
great, and to bring forth fruits of universal usefalness. Through 
tiiem the resources, the wealth, and the strength of empires will bd 
incalculably augmented ; and when, by the increase of knowledge, 
the weight which presses on human existence has been lightened, 
and man is no longer overwhelmed by the pressure of earthly 
cares and troubles, then, and not till then, will his intellect, purified 
and refined, be able to rise to higher and higher objects.' 

1b said of the great diaooverleBl What do they showt 86. What does Liebi» 
state to be the requirement of the age f What would he the effect of Buch Bchoolg 9 
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CHAPTER L 

OF BOMB PHTSIOAL CONDITIOKS OF MATTER. 



§1. Matter and Foree. 

37. Matter. — ^Whaterer occupies space and is revealed to onr 
senses, is termed matter. Different kinds of it, as wood, water, 
air, are called substances; and any limited portion of it is called a 
l>ody. The properties of matter are the characters bj which it is 
known ; and these may be either general^ as those which belong 
to all matter, or specific^ those which serve to distingnish one 
body from another. 

38. Bodies are of two kinds, simple and comptmnd. Compound 
bodies are such as can be decomposed or separated into simpler 
parts or elements. Simple bodies, on the contrary, cannot be 
thus separated. Water is a compound, and can be resolved into 
two invisible gases, but neither of these can be again decomposed. 
Brass may be separated into copper and zinc, but no one has yet 
been able to obtain from these anything besides copper and zinc. 

39. Persisteiioe of Matter.— Matter is impenetrable. As it is 
created in space, it must occupy space ; two bodies cannot exist 
in the same place at the same time. Matter is thus persistent 
in space, and it is also persistent in time; — ^it is indestructible, 

87. What IB Bald of matter and its properties ? 88. How are l)odie§ divided ? Give 
examples. 89. What can yon say of the IndeBtrucUbiUty of matter f 40. Give ex- 
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There is no evidence that in the course of nature, or by any of the 
operations of art, matter is either called into existence or anni- 
hilated. It may be changed from state to state thousands of times 
without the smallest loss. A pound of ice converted into water 
or into steam continues to weigh exactly a pound. When fdel is 
burned, or water disappears by evaporation, or our own bodies 
are resolved into earth and air, it is only the migration of matter 
through the circle of natural transformations. Forms alone are 
destroyed— matter remains imperishable. 

40. Ofaanges of Matter. — ^The universe is everywhere in mo- 
tion. The atmosphere is agitated by winds ; the world of waters is 
in perpetual circulation ; plants and animals spring from the earth 
and air and return to them again ; all substances around us are 
undergoing slow transformations ; the stony record's of the strata 
are but histories of past revolutions ; our ponderous earth shoots 
swiftly along its orbit, while the mighty sun, with all his attendant 
planets, is sweeping on forever through shoreless space. Nothing 
around or within us is absolutely at rest. 

41. Force. — ^That which moves matter and produces change is 
called power, ox force. The causes of the foregoing changes are 
called the forces of nature. Thus the Force of Gravity draws a 
piece of iron to the earth ; Cohesive Force holds its partides to- 
gether ; Mechanical Force shapes it ; Heat Force melts it ; and 
Ohemical Force rusts or dissolves it. Matter and force are insep- 
arable ; we know nothing of force except through matter, and 
nothing of matter except by its forces. 

42. Ph3nrical Changes.— Those various alterations of place, 
form, and quality which bodies undergo without destroying their 
distinctive properties are termed physical changes. Thus iron 
may be cut into nails, rolled into sheets, drawn into wire, melted 
or magnetized, but through all these changes it still remains iron. 
Water changes its form, becoming a solid or vapor, but its peculiar 
composition as water remains nnaltered. Gravity, cohesion, light, 
heat, electricity, and magnetism are the forces chiefly concerned 
in producing these changes, and are therefore called physical 
forces. That branch of science which treats of their effects is 
termed Physics, 

amples of the changes of matter. 41. What ia'foroe f Mention the effects of va> 
TionB forces. 42. Wl^at are physical properties t Fhysioal changes t 43. What 
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43. Chemioal Ofaanges. — ^If iron be rusted, burned, or dis- 
solved, it undergoes another and a deeper change ; its peculiar 
properties are destroyed, and the metal disappears. In common 
combustion air and fuel are both changed, and new substances are 

' produced. These are examples of chemical changes^ such as are 
going on constantly around us ; indeed, nature is a yast laboratory 
where they are incessantly taking place upon a stupendous scale. 
Chemistry considers the composition of matter, the natui'e of its 
elementary parts, the properties of the compounds formed fi*om 
them, and the forces by which its yarious combinations and de- 
compositions are produced. 

44. Chemical Pliyslos^ — ^Physical forces and conditions have so 
powerful an influence. ovet chemical action that some knowledge 
of them is indispensable to the chemical student. The progress 
of inquiry has^ moreover, shown that the various forces are far 
more intimately related to each other than was formerly supposed, 
so that to understand them in the best manner they must be pre- 
sented together. Accordingly, under the title of Chemical Fhysies, 
we first treat of those physical agencies which are most intimately 
connected with the subject of Ohemistry. 

§ n. Gravity and Weighmg. 

45. One of the simplest facts of observation is that bodies are 
drawn down to the surface of the earth with power. The at> 
tractive force which produces this effect is called Oramty. It acts 
between masses of matter of ev^ry kind, and at all distances ; the 
earth, sun, moon, and all the heavenly bodies, thus influence eadi 
other. The various objects upon the earth's surface are not only 
powerfully attracted by the mass of our globe, but, in an infinitely 
lesser degree, they also attract it ; and it has been further demon- 
strated that they also attract each other. A pair of leaden balls 
two inches in diameter were attached to the ends of a rod which 
was suspended in the middle by a fine wire, Fig. 1 . Two other balls 
of lead, a foot in diameter, were placed upon a revolving platform, 
and when the larger and smaller balls were brought near together, 
they were mutuiJly attracted, as was shown by the motion of the 

to the peenliarKy of chemieal changes ? What does chemistry consider ? 44. What 
ha» pby BloB to do iTitb ohemtotry t 46. What to the effect of grayity f Its extent ff 
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rod. The force exerted did not exceed the twenty-millionth of the 
weight of the lesser ball, but was sufficient to slightly twist the 
Fig. l wire, and give rise to a small oscilla- 

tory movement. The seemingly in- 
ert masses were thus proved to be 
alive with power. 

The force of gravity is propor- 
tional to the quantity of matter; 
that is, if the earth had twice its 
present mass its attraction Would be 
doubled, and if but one-half its mass, 
its force would be only half as great. 
So with any body on the earth, the 
force with which it is attracted in- 
creases or diminisbes in exact pro- 
Matoal attraction of leaden balls, portion to its quantity. 

46. This force gives rise to Weight.— K a body, instead of 
being allowed to fall, is supported, its tendency to descend is not 
destroyed. It is drawn downward with the same force, but as it 
is resisted, and at rest, the force takes the shape of pressure. 
This downward pressure of bodies is called their weight. The 
weight of a body is the force it exerts in consequence of its gravity, 
and, as this force depends upon the quantity of matter, it is dear 
that if the mass be doubled, the weight will be doubled ; if the 
mass be halved, the weight will be halved. Weights are therefore 
nothing more than measures of the force of gravity in different 
objects. Thus we discover the close connections and depend^ 
encies of all things. The same force which controls the mighty 
system of celestial orbs, measures quantities of matter in the daily 
transactions of business life.' 

47. Standard Weights.— The operation of weighing consists in 
estimating the force with which any given body is attracted 
toward the earth by comparing it with other masses of matter 
already weighed and marked accordiifg to some fixed fitftndard, as 
Troy, Avoirdupois, or French weight. These standard scales are 
quite arbitrary, there being no natural starting-point, or unit. The 
grain weights were originally grains of wheat. The scales estab- 

Describe the experiment. To what iA this force proportional t 46. What is the 
eause of pressure t What ia weight f 47. What are standards of weights How 
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lished in this countrj are capricionslj arranged, while the French 
employ a decimal scale, which is far more convenient, and is grad- 
ually coming into nse among men of science. 

48. Weighing Instmiiienta. — ^The instruments employed in fa' 
miliar weighing are steel-yards, spriogs, and scales, or balances. 
The chemical balance, Fig. 2, used for analysis, consists of an in- 
flexible bar, delicately poised at a point exactly midway between 
its extremities, from which the scale-pans are suspended. Its beam 
rests upon a fine edge of hardened steel, which is supported by a 
flat plate of polished agate. This beam oscillates toward the 
earth just as the rod in the pre- fio. 2. 

ceding experiment oscillated tow- 
ard tiie larger balls. Such a 
balance is as indispensable to the 
laboratory of the chemist as the 
telescope is to the observatory of 
the astronomer. The foundations 
of the science are numerical laws, 
which could never have been , 
arrived at except by its means. 
Prof. LiEBiG says, *The great 
distinction between the manner 
of proceeding in chemistry and natural philosophy is that one 
weighs, while the other measures. The natural philosopher has 
applied his measures to nature for many centuries ; but only for 
fifty years have we attempted to advance our natural philosophy 
l>y weighing. For all great discoveries chemistry is indebted to 
the balance, that incomparable instrument which gives perma- 
nence to every observation, dispels all ambiguity, establishes 
truth, detects error, and guides in the true path of inductive 
inquiry.' 

§ m. Comparative Weight — Specific Oramty. 

49. Weight, as thus far noticed, involves only the simple idea 
of gravity, and is termed absolute weight ; it has no reference to 
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does the French differ from other weights ? 48. What is the construction of the 
chemical halance? How does chemistry differ from natural philosophy? What 
does LiBBio say of the balance ? 49. How is bulk related to weight f What cases 
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bulk or volume ; yet bodies differ very much in their dezudiy, or 
the quantity of matter which they contain in a given bulk. Thus, 
a pound of cork exactly counterpoises a pound of lead, though the 
former occupies forty times as much space fis the latter. So 100 

cubic inches 

Foands. Grains. 

Of Hydrogen weigh ... 2.14 

"Air "... 81 

"Water, " ... 8.604 

"Iron "... 28.11 

"Platinuiii " . . 75.68 

Platinum, the heaviest body we know, is thus nearly a quarter of 
a million times heavier than an equal bulk of hydrogen, the lightest 
of known substances. 

50. We now proceed to connect bulk with weight, to find, not 
the absolute gravity of a substance, but its weight compared with 
another body of equal size, that is, its relative, or specific gravity. 
Any solid substance when immersed in water displaces a volume 
exactly equal to its own bulk, and, at the same time, loses a portion 
of its own weight just equal to that of the volume of water dis- 
placed. Water, found everywhere upon the globe, and easily puri- 
fied by distillation, is thus taken as the unit of comparison for 
solids and liquids. But variations of temperature alter the bulk of 
bodies, therefore sp. gr. is taken at the standard of 60^. * 

61. Specific gravity cf Solids. — ^Fill a vessel with water, 
Fio. 8. Fig. 3, and drop in it a piece of sulphur 

which has been weighed. A quantity of 
water will then escape into the dish be- 
low, equal in bulk to the sulphur. Weigh 
the escaped water in the lesser vessel. If 
the sulphur weighed two ounces, the 
water will weigh an ounce. That is, the 
I sulphur weighs twice as much as an equal 
I volume of water ; its specific gravity is, 
therefore, 2. The best plan, however, is to 
The Bcdid displaces its bulk suspend the solid to the scale-pan of a bal- 
of water. ance by a fine thread, or hair, and then 

are giyen of the range of weights ? What are the relations of platinum and hy- 
drogen! 60. What is specific gravity 1 What is the principle upon which it de- 
pends t 61. What is shown by Fig. 8 ? How is the specific gravity of solids ob- 

/ 
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ootimtefpoise it, or get its weight in the air. Lnmerse the m»- 
pended body in a vessel of distilled water, Fig. 4, and as it weighs 
less, remove weights enough 
from the opposite scale-pan to 
restore the lost equipoise. Now 
divide the original weigiht in 
air by the loss in water, and 
tiie quotient is the specific grav- 
ity of the substance. "For in- 
stance, a x^ece of lead weighs 
in air, 820 grains, and loses in 
water 71 grains. The weight 
in air divided by the loss in 
water, gives 11.5 as the specific 

gravity of the lead. Weighing a salwtance in -water. 

62. Spedfio gxavity of TJqiiids and Oaiea^ — ^Procure a small 
bottle and make a fine mark with a file and ink upon its neck. 
Counterpoise it in the balance. Fill to the mark with distilled 
water at 60"^ and weigh it. Empty and fill again with the liquid, 
the specific gravity of which is required. Its weight, divided by 
that of the water, gives the- desired result. Suppose the bottle 
holds a thousand grains of pure water ; it will be found to hold 
1,645 grains of sulphuric acid, which therefore has a sp. gr. of 
1.845. For 1000 : 1.000 : : 1845 : 1.845. It will hold 18,500 grs. 
of mercury, the sp. gr of which is hence 18.5 ; or Fio. 6. 
1,030 grs. of nulk, sp. gr. 1.03. In practice it is 
usual to employ a bottle. Fig. 5, holding exactly 
100 or 1,000 grains of distilled water at 60°, which 
shows the result at once without calculation. The 
specific gravity of gases is obtained in a similar 
manner. A flask or globe suspended from the arm 
of a balance is weighed when empty, aud again ( 
when filled with air. This gives the weight of 
air, which is taken as unity. Other gases are then Sp. Or. Bottle, 
substituted for the air, and their comparative weights ascertained. 
Gases are subject to variations of density, not only by alterations 
of temperature, but by changes of atmospheric pressure ; these 

tained? 62. How is tbe epeoiflc gravity of liqnidB obtained? of gases f 63. How 
2* 
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weights are therefore taken at the standard barometric pressnre 
of 80 inches. 

53. Specific gravity, of SoiL — ^The specific gravity of soil, or 
any other substance in powder, is obtained as follows : Counter- 
poise a thousand-grain bottle and weigh into it 150 grs. of soil to 
be tested. Fill with water and weigh again ; water and soil give, 
say 1,096 grs., 150 of them are soil and 946 water ; consequently 
54 grs. of water have been displaced by 150 grs. of soil. The cal- 
culation is then easy, 64 : 1.000 : : 150 : 2.777 sp. gr. of the soil. 
In practice a precaution is to be observed. The soil contains air 
among its particles, which would vitiate the result. To obviate 
this, fill the bottle but half fiill of water at first, and shake it well 
with the soil ; the air escapes, and the bottle may then be filled 
with water. 

64. Hydrometer. — ^Take a tumbler, or a light slender-necked 
bottle, loaded with some shot, and float it in pure rain-water ; it 
will sink to a certain depth, which may be accurately marked upon 
the glass. If now placed in brine or milk, the mark will stand 
above the surface ; the vessel not sinking so deeply as before, be- 
Fia. 6. cause the liquids are heavier. Place it in alcohol, 

and the mark will disappear below the surface ; it 
sinks deeper than at first, because the liquid is 
lighter than water. Instruments arranged on this 
principle, and called Hydrameten or Areametera, 
are used to measure the density of liquids. They 
usually consist of a glass stem. Fig. 6, terminating 
in a bulb below, loaded with shot or mercury, and 
floating in a narrow glass vessel, containing the 
liquid to be tested. Scales are flxed within the 
stem, zero being the point at which the instru- 
ment sinks in distilled water at 60**. In lighter 
liquids it sinks deeper, and the scale ascends from 
zero. In heavier liquids it floats higher, and the 
Hydrometer. g^g^j^ jg reversed. These scales are arbitrary and 
different in the various instruments. Tables accompany them, 
so that we see at a glance the sp. gr. which corresponds to any 
number upon the scale. Instruments of this kind are much used 
by manufacturers and dealers, to determine the density or strength 
of liquors, syrups, oils, lyes, &c. 




ean we get the epecific gravity of soil f 64. Desoribe the hydrometer. Why 
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66« Specific gravity is among the most important of the phys- 
ical, properties of bodies. It affords an important means of identi- 
fying them. The mineral iron pyrites, for example, is in color 
almost exactly like gold, and is fi-eqnently mistaken for it. But 
they are at once distinguished by the difference in specific gravity, 
an equal bulk of gold being nearly four times heavier than pyrites. 
80 if gold is debased by alloying it with a cheaper metal, the 
specific gravity promptly detects the fraud. The proportion of 
alcohol in spirituous mixtures, the richness of milk, the strength 
of various solutions employed in the arts, and the identity and pu- 
rity of many substances are determined with more or less accuracy 
by finding this property. 



X 
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66. From the force which acts between masses at all distances, 
-we now pass to the study of another class of forces which only 
come into.play when bodies are in contact. They seem to pertain 
to the interior structure of substances, and hence before treating 
of them, it becomes important to inquire what that inner mechan- 
ism is, or how matter is constituted. 

67. Porosity of matter. — ^If we place a little water upon chalk 
or doth, it disappears ; in a certain sense it penetrates them, but it 
does not enter the solid particles ; it only passes into vacant places 
termed pores. Kot only loosely composed substances, as soil and 
flesh, but wood, rocks, stones, and even dense metals have the 
Bame porous texture. A pressure of a single atmosphere is sufficient 
to drive the liquid metal mercury through the pores of wood. 
Water gradually works its way through beds of rocks in the earth, 
and stones taken from the bottom of the sea at considerable depths, 
are found penetrated by it to their very centre. Merciay passes 
through lead, and water has been also forced through the pores of 
gold. 60, that though matter is essentially impenetrable, it is also 
tmiversally porous. 

58. Interior movwnents of bodies. — ^If a closed India-rubber 
bag filled with air be squeezed, it will be compressed into less 
bulk; that is, the particles of air will be forced nearer together. 

must its Bcales be differently placed ? 65. What are the usee of speciflo gravity? 
(7. How extenrive is the property of porosity t 58. Describe the illoBtrations of 
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Fia. 7. If alcohol and water be commingled, the 

mixtnre occupies a smaller space than did 
the separate liquids ; their particles have 
therefore approached closer to each other. 
If iron, or the densest of all metals, plati- 
nnm, be hammered, it will be driven into 
less compass, the metallic particles being 
forced into closer relation. A glass bulb 
with an open tube is partially filled with 
water, and inverted in a vessel of the same 
liquid, so that the upper space will enclose 
air. Fig. 7. If, now, heat be applied to the 
Expansion of a gas. ' ^y^^y^ the air is expanded and the water 
pressed down. If the bulb be filled with water up to a point marked 
upon the neck with ink. Fig. 8, and the water heated, it will ex- 
pand and rise above the mark. Or if a copper ball, 
which just slips through a ring, be heated, it is en- 
larged so that it rests upon the ring, and will not 
p^s through it, Fig. 9. But if we remove the lamps 
and wait awhile, the heat gradually escapes ; the air 
shrinks to its former compass ; the water falls again 
to the ink-mark, and the ball drops through the ring. 
69. These expansions and contractions, exhibited 
by matter in its tiiree-fold state, are the result of 
movements among the constituent particles, which 
first recede from each other, and then come together 
Nor do these movements of the particles 
occur at random ; they are strictly regular. 
A definite increase of pressure upon sub- 
stances occasions a corresponding approach 
of their particles; as heat is steadily applied, 
dilation steadily follows, and if they are sub- 
jected to cold, contraction occurs, the dis- 
tance between the particles diminishing with 
every degree of descending temperature. 

60. Atoms and their Interspaces.— From 
these facts, it is concluded that matter con- 
sists of exceedingly minute particles which 




Expansion of a 
liquid. 

Fio. 9. 



agam, 




Expansion of a solid. 



the interior movements of bodies. 69. What is said of the regularity of these 
moTementsr. 60. How is matter sapposed to he constituted! What are atoms t 
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ftre never in absolate contact, but are surrounded by nnoccnpied 
spaces, in wMch they are held by the action of internal forces. 
These ultimate, separated, material points, are called €Uam»j the 
word signifying an indivisMe particle. Of their shape nothing is 
known. The intervals between them, it is supposed, are far greater 
than their diameters; indeed the grouping of the celestial orbs is 
often taken to represent the distribution of atoms in a solid sub- 
stance. Sir Jomr Hessohel asks why the atoms of a solid may not 
be imagined to be as thinly distributed through the space it occu- 
pies, as the stars that compose the nebula ; and compares a ray of 
light penetrating glass to a bird threading the mazes of a forest. 

61. For the sake of precision, it is conyenieut to restrict the 
term partieUs to those minute portions of bodies which are appre- 
ciable by the senses, or the microscope, while the word atoms des- 
ignates those infinitely smaller parts of matter of which we have 
no experience, being purely hypothetical creations. The term 
molecule is frequently used as the equivalent of atom, but it more 
properly signifies a cluster, or group of atoms, though still far 
more minute than sensible particles. The words pores and tTUer^ 
stices are generally used as equivalent, but it would be well to 
confine t|ie former term to those openings among particles which 
admit the passage pf liquids, and limit the latter to those far smaller 
vacancies among ultimate atoms which are traversed by heat, light, 
and electricity. 

62. Dl-visthiUty of matter. — ^The division of matter may be 
carried to an amazing extent. Gold may be drawn out as a coating 
upon silver wire until the492-thousand-millionth part of an ounce 
is still visible, with its proper metallic color and lustre. It has 
be^Q estimated that in a drop of the blood of the musk-deer, such as 
would remain suspended upon the point of a fine needle, there are 
one hundred and twenty millions of globules. But these exam- 
ples of the divisibility of matter bring us only to the threshold of 
a woiid of wonders. Microscopic researches have introduced ifi 
to a realm of life peopled with animate beings, which are bom, 
grow, reproduce their kind, and. die ; and yet so minute, that many 
Borillions of them heaped together would not exceed in size a grain 
of sand. EnBEimime estimates that there were forty-one thousand 

How are tbey believed to be related to their interspaces ? 61. Wbat are partielee f 
How do atoms differ from particles t How is the term molecule used t How are 
the terma pores and intersUees used ? 62. Wh»t illustrations are given of the di^ 
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millions of their fossil shells in a single cubic inch of slate ; and yet 
these tiny beings are supposed to be endowed with organs of 
digestion, circulation, respiration, and locomotion — ^these to be 
made up of complex organized parts — ^these of chemical elements, 
and these again of ultimate atoms! 

63. The three states of matter. — ^IJnder the influence of various 
molecular forces, bodies assume the three-fold state of solids, 
liquids, and gases. In solids, the atoms are so rigidly held together 
by attraction that the body retains its figure. In the liquid state, 
attraction is so feeble that the particles slide over one another, and 
the body takes the flowing condition ; and in the gaseous or aeri- 
form state, the repulsive forces predominate, driving the particles 
asunder. Most substances are capable of being changed from one 
of these states to another, and some of them, as water and sulphur, 
take on all three conditions. The term 'owpor is applied to those 
gases which readily relapse into the solid or liquid form, as steam, 
vapor of iodine, &c. We will now notice some of those forms of 
force which are exerted between bodies only when in contact, and 
which are known as molecula/r attractions. 

§V. Molecfula/t AWact/i^ 

64. Oohesion. — ^Though the atoms of a solid are separated, yet 
it does not crumble to pieces. They are held together by a force 
which reaches across their interstices and binds them in a fixed re- 
lation. Thisforceis the ai^a<j«4<?»<?/'coAe«i<m. It exists only be- 
tween particles of the same kind, and gives to bodies solidity and 
form. The hardness, elasticity, brittleness, malleability, and duc- 
tility of solids are the result of various unknown modifications of 
cohesive force. There is also a mutual attraction among the par- 
ticles of liquids. In a drop of liquid, cohesion attracts the particles 
into a rounded figure, against the influence of their weight, which 
would spread them out ; pendant drops still further exemplify the 
same force. 

65. Adhesion^ — ^Adhesion is the force^which unites dissimilar 
bodies and is exerted between substances of all kinds. The stick- 
ing of chalk to a blackboard, of metallic amalgams to the backs of 

visibility of matter ? 63. What are the three states of matter? What is the con- 
dition of their atoms? 64. What holds the atoms of a solid together? What 
properties of solids are due to oohesion ? What is said of the cohesion of liquids f 
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looking-glasses, of glue to wood, and of mortar to bricks and 
stones, are familiar examples of adhesive force. 

66. Adherion of liquids to soilids. — ^If a glass rod be dipped 
in water, the liquid will rise roond it above its level in the vessel. 
Fig. 10, and when withdrawn, it will be wet. fio. lo. 

But if the same rod be dipped in merourj, 
there is an apparent repulsion. Fig. 11, and 
the rod when withdrawn is dry. If a rod of 
gold be dipped in the mercury it is wetted, or 
covered with a mercurial film. The wetting 
in this case shows an attraction between the 
liquid and the solid, and that it is sufficiently ""^^ ^^ "^ ^ ^'^'• 
strong to produce adhesion. But there may be attraction without 
wettmg; glass is not wet by mercury, and still they are attracted, 
as may be easily seen. Suspend a flat, circu- ^^^ ^i. 

lar plate of glass to the arm of a balance, coun- 
terpoise it, and lower the plate. Fig. 12, over 
a cup of mercury. No matter how near the 
glass approaches, while there is no contact, 
there is no attraction. But as soon as they 
are made to touch, a slight adhesion occurs, — 
sufficient to lift a portion of the mercury above The giau rod in mer- 
its level in the vessel, the amount of which **^- 
may be exactly measured by the number of weights required to be 
placed in the opposite scale- 
pan to separate them. 

67. Oonditioiui of Wet- 
tingA-K the adhesive force 
of any solid for any liquid ex- 
ceeds half the cohesive force 
of the liquid particles for each 
other, the solid will be wet. 
Thus, the adhesion of gold for 

mercury, and of water for Attraction of glaee and mercury. 

wood eaeeeds half the cohesive force of the mercurial and watery 
particles for each other, consequently water wets wood, and mer- 
cury wets gold. But if the adhesion of the solid be less than half 




Fio.12. 




65. What ifl adhesion t 66. What is the effect if a glass rod he dipped Into water 1 
Into mercury ? What, if a rod of gold be dipped into mercury ? What does the 
wetting show t How may adhesion be shown to exist when there is no wetting t 
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Fig. 13. 




Capillary tubes. 



Pro. 14. 



the cohesion of the liquid, wetting does not follow contact, as is 
exemplified b j glass and mercnrj. 

68. Capillary Attraction.--K glass rods with small apertures, 
open at both ends, Fig. 18, be dipped in water, 
the liquid immediately rises through the orifices 
to a height which increases in proportion to 
the smallness of the openings. The same thing 
may also be beautifully exhibited by placing 
two plates of glass, Fig. 14, upon their edges in 
a dish of colored water, one end being joined, 
and the other slightly separated. The influ- 
ence of the gradually approaching sides of the 
glass in attracting the liquid upward is seen in 
the course of the curve. From the 
circumstance that this effect is best 
produced by tubes with very fine 
apertures, the attraction that causes 
these phenomena is called CapiU 
lorry ^ (from capilluSj a hair.) 

69. Reversed Oapillaxity.— If 
now a glass tube be dipped in mer- 

Riae of liquid between plates. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ disturbance 

of liquid equilibrium, but the effect is reversed. The interior 
column of mercury is depressed below the outside level, and its 
Fio. 15. surface exhibits a convex shape, as seen in Fig. 

15. The same thing occurs if the tube be greas- 
ed and plunged in water, and in all cases where 
the liquid cannot wet the solid. The common 
belief that depression in this case (as in that of 
the glass and mercury) is caused by repulsion, 
is quite erroneous. We have proved (29) that, 
instead of repulsion, there is a strong attraction 
between glass and mercury. The reversed cap- 
onvex^jqm but- ^^^^ action simply results from the preponder- 
ance of the cohesive over the adheave force. In every body of 
fluid, each particle is kept in place by the mutual action of all the 
surrounding particles. But if a column of fluid be separated froia 





67. When will wetting occur, and when not ? 68. Describe Figurea 13 and 14. 
What name haa been given to this effect, and why ? 69. Explain Tig, 15. What in 
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the sarronndiiig mass by interposing the walls of a tube, tAe sidm 
of tohieh exert no equivalent adheevoe force^ the cohesion of tlfe 
mass below draws down the upper and outer partides, and pro- 
daces a roundness or convexity at the top. 

70. Oampse« — Tie a piece of moistened bladder tightly over the 
end of a tube, place it in a vessel of water, and then fill it with 
alcohol up to the level of the outer liquid. 
The fluid in the tube will shortly begin 
to ascend, and may rise to a considerable 
height, Fig. 16. The external water passes 
through the membrane and mixes with the 
alcohol, while, at the same time, a feeble 
current of alcohol flows the other way and 
jeommingles with the water. When differ- 
ent liquids are separated by a membrane in 
this manner, the one is transmitted fastest ^"^"^ of liquid.. 
which wets the barrier most perfectly. Dutboohet, who first 
drew attention to this matter, named the inflowing current endo^ 
tnose, and the outflowing one exomose; but these terms are lately 
less employed, ^and the phenomena are now known simply as 
osmose, from a Greek word signifying impulsion. The priiibiple 
involved is a modification of capillary attraction. The pores of the 
bladder are short capillary tubes, into which water finds its way 
because it can wet the- walls of the pore. Osmose is thus a result 
of the force of adhesion (66). 

71. Oonditions of oontliuiocui Flow<^ 
A capillary tube, however fine it may be, 
will not cause the liquid within it to over- 
flow; but if the liquid be removed from 
the top of the tube by evaporation or 
otherwise, the capiUary force continues to 
supply it, and thus maintains the current. 
TMs may be seen in the wipk of a lamp, 
when the oil is burned away and continu- 
ously supplied. If a small bladder be tied 
tightly to a tube, which is open at both ^smoBe producing a con. 

^nds and bent, as seen in Fig. 17, the tinuoasflow. 



Fio. 17. 




the eauM of this? 70. Deecribe Fig. 16. What is osmoae? Upon what does it 
probably depend ? 71. How may osmose be made to produce a continuous flow 1 
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bladder and part of the tube being filled with alcohol and sub- 
nferged in water, osmose will" set in and the liquid rise and over- 
flow drop by drop into the cup, the motion continuing till the 
liquids are uniformly commingled. These principles probably 
afford an explanation of the flow of sap in plants, uid the circula- 
tion of blood and nutritious juices in animals. 

72« Adhesion of gases to solids. — If iron filings are gently 
dusted over the surface of water, they float, though iron is eight 
times heavier than water. This is because of the adhesion and 
condensation of a layer of air upon their surface, which prevents 
the water from wetting them. The condensed air £u:ound the par* 
tides forms- a capillary cavity, and thus displaces a large volume 
of the liquid in comparison with that of the solid. Insects walk 
upon water and skim over its surface, because the air adhering to 
their feet forms capillary cavities, and prevents them from becom- 
ing wetted. 

73. Osmose of gases. — The adhesion of gases to solids gives 
rise to currents, which pass through porous bodies with consider- 
Fio. 18. ^^^® power and velocity. Close the end of a glass 
tube with wet plaster. After it is dry, if the tube 
be filled with hydrogen, and its open end intro- 
duced into a vessel of water, the liquid rises rap- 
idly. The hydrogen escapes outward fhrough the 
porous plaster, while at the skme time air enters 
the tube from without. But nearly four volumes, 
of hydrogen escape for one of air which enters, 
and these are called the difftman-^olumes of hydro- 
gen and air. The diffusion volume of gases de- 
pends upon their density. If a thin sheet of In- 
dia-rubber be tied tightly over the mouth of a glass 
jar, and the vessel be then placed in an atmosphere 
Osmoflo of gases, ^f carbonic acid, movement slowly takes place; a 
little of the internal air escaping outward, while so large a quantity 
of carbonic acid is transmitted inward as to distend the membrane 
into a dome-shaped cap, (Fig. 19.) If the situation of the gases be 
reversed, an opposite movement takes place, and the elastic sheet 
is deeply depressed, as the figure indicates. This principle is 

What natural phenomena probably depend upon osmose? 72. "WTiat examples 
are given of the adhesion of gases and solids? 73. What does Fig. 18 show? 
What is meant by dlffUsion-volumes ? What is said of the osmotic action of in- 
dia-rubber sheets? Of the lung membranes ? 74. How do gases behave when ez- 
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Fio. 19. 




Passage of ffases through 
nbraoes 



membranes. 



bronglit into play in atmospherio reapiration. There is air on one 
side of the lung-membrane and blood on the other; oxygen is 
transmitted through the barrier from the air to the blood, and 
carbonic acid from the blood to the air. 

74. Di£Eiulon of gases.— The vapor of 
water will rise and fill a confined vessel of 
air jnst as if the space were a vacnnm, ex- i 
cept that it will take a little longer time. 
When gases are exposed to each other, 
they will intermix or diffase uniformly, 
even in opposition to gravity. If two jars 
be connected by a narrow tube, (Fig. 20,) 
and the lower filled with carbonic acid, 
while the upper one is filled with hydro- 
gen, diffusion takes place through the nar- 
row passage.* The light hydrogen descends, and the carbonic 
acid, though twenty times heavier, rises, and they become equally 
mingled in both jars. Our atmosphere owes its ^^ 20. 

stability to this principle ; its constituents being 
perfectly intermingled. The baneful products 
of respiration, combustion, and decay, instead 
of accumulating, are incessantly dissolved away 
and dispersed in the atmospheric ocean. 

76. Adhesion of gases to liquids.— When a 
liquid is poured from one vessel to another, the 
gases of the air adhere to the descending stream, 
are carried downward, and a portion of them re- 
main combined with it. The force to be over- 
come by this adhesion is the elasticity of the gases, 
or the mutual repulsion of their particles. Press- 
ure and cold lower the elastic force, and therefore 
favor absorption. As the temperature rises, adhe^ 
sion is diminished, and hence the readiest means 
of driving out a gas from solution is by boiling. 

76. Difiusion of liquids. — ^Adhesion takes place between the 
particles of dissimilar liquids, causing th^ir intimate mixture : thus 
a- drop of ink will spread through a pint of water incorporating 
itself completely with the mass. This subject has been recently 

posed to each other? Dcsoribe Fig. 20. How does this affect the atmosphere ? 76. 
What is the effect of adhesion among liquids? 78. Describe liqaid diffusion. 







Diffusion of gases. 
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investigated by Prof. Gbaham. With suitable precautions to pre- 

Fia. 21. vent mechanical mixture, he placed small jars filled 

with liquids to be tested in larger ones containing 

I distilled water as in fig. 21, and determined the 

amount of the inner solution that difiused into the 

water in a given time. Substances were found to 

! differ greatly in diffusibility : chlorohydrio acid is the 

most diffusible substance known. The equal diffusion 

Diffiision of ^^ several solutions took place in the following times: 

Uquids. Chlorohydrio acid, 1; common salt, 2.33; sugar, 7; 

albumen, 49 ; caramel, 98. Substances thus tested are called dif^ 

fu8ate8, 

§VI. SohiUon. 

77. Whenever the force of adhesion of the particles of a liquid 
for a solid exceeds the wlwle cohesive force of the latter, the solid 
is not only moistened, but its cohesion is overcome and solution 
occurs ; that is, the solid disappears — ^mixing uniformly with the - 
liquid, which remains transparent. In this case the solid is said 
to have been dissolved by it, and the liquid employed is called the 
solvent A Ij^uid which dissolves one substance, may refuse to 
dissolve another, while substances insoluble in one liquid, are dis- 
solved in others ; and thus the hardest metals and minerals may 
be made to vanish and assume the transparent liquid form. 

78. Whatever weakens cohesion favors solution. Thus, by 
powdering a substance, cohesion is partially destroyed and the sur- 
face increased ; solution is consequently promoted. Heat, in most 
cases, contributes powerfully to solution, its effect being, as is sup- 
posed, to weaken cohesion, by increasing the distance between the 
particles of the solid ; yet there are marked exceptions. Water 
just above the freezing point dissolves twice as much lime as at 
the boiling point, while the solubility of common salt seems hard- 
ly affected by temperature. Some substances increase in solubility 
regularly as the temperature increases ; in many cases the solubil- 
ity increases faster than the temperature, and in others it rises 
witji the increasing heat -to a certain point, and then declines, 
while the temperature continues to ascend. 

77. WhatiBBolation? Upon what does it depend ? Wbat is a solvent? 78. What 
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79. Satnratioik— A liquid is said to bo Maturated whea it has 
taken np as large a qiumtily of a solid as it can dissolve ; in which 
case the force of cohesion between the particles of the solid is 
equalled by the adhesion of the solid and liquid to each other. 
The solvent power of liquids varies much. Water is the great 
solvent, and so general and important is its use, that in speakiDg 
Bunplj of the solubility of a body, it is always understood. 

80. Precipitation.— If the adhesive force of the solid and liquid 
can be overcome, cohesion takes place between the dissolved par- 
ticles, which again unite as a solid. This change is called precipir 
tatimy and the solid formed, & precipitate. Precipitation may be 
effected in three ways : First, by removing the solvent, as^ in 
evaporation. Second, by modtfying the solvent. For example, 
camphor dissolves in alcohol, but if water be add- jf^^ 22. 

ed, it tmites with the alcohol and so changes it 
that it can no longer hold the camphor in solu- 
tion, which is precipitated as a white doud, and , 
afterward falls to the bottom of the vessel. Third, 
by adding a substance which combines with the 
dissolved body, forming an insoluble compound. 
Thus, if oxalic acid be added Fio. 23. Fio. 24. 

to lime water, it combines with 
the lime, precipitating it by the 
formation of an insoluble oxa- 
late of lime. This property js an 
important one in chemical opera- 
tions, as it enables us to separate ^*P*' ^*®"* 
the various constituents of a compound and de- 7io. 25. 
tect the presence of a body when in solution with 
other substances. 

81. Filtzation^— The process of separating 
precipitates by straining or passing the fluid 
through any porous substance, is called filtration. 
The chemist uses unsized paper for this purpose, 
which permits the liquid to ooze slowly through, 
leaving the solid substance behind. The filter 
paper cut and folded as in Fig. 22 takes the shape 
of Fig. 23, which adapts it to the glass funnel. Futer stand. 

is the relation of oobeBion to solution? Of heatt 79. In wliat does saturation 
oonslBt t 80. What is precipitation f How may it be effected t How is it Impor- 
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To prevent the adhesion of the paper to the sides of the glass, and 
thus facilitate the passage of the fluid, the filter is often plaited, 
Fig. 24. The funnel supporting the filter usually rests upon the 
stand. Fig. 25. 

82. Modes of Solution.— Where there are mixed materials of 
variable solubility, with sufficient looseness of texture to permit a 
fluid to percolate through, one substance may be separated from 
the rest by being washed, or dissolved out. This is called lixivut- 
ttan, a term first applied to the extraction of ley from ashes 
(leaching). The soluble principles of plants are extracted by in/ti- 
sion, which consists in pouring upon the substance a hot liquid. 
Decoction consists in boiling for a considerable time the materials 
to be separated. Digestion is the slow and gentle action of a sol- 
vent with warmth ; and maceration the act of softening the sub- 
stances by steeping. 

• 

§ VJl. Crystallisation. 

1. -PRODUCTION OP CRYSTALS. 

83. Crystalloid and Oolloid states. — ^When the particles of 
many substances are loosened either by solution, melting, or other- 

Fio 26. ^^^» ^ ^ *^ ^® permitted freely to move, they tend 
to arrange themselves in regular geometrical forms, 
termed crystals, of which Fig. 26 may be taken as an 



'^J^ example. All substances in which this tendency is 
I marked are called crystalloids. But all substances do 
\ not crystallize, and the recent researches of Prof. Gra- 
ham, on the diffusion of liquids, have led him to conclude 
that there is another general state of matter which is 
Crystal of ^©fij^telj contrasted with the crystalloid, and which he 
quartz, terms the colloid^ or glue-like, "Water, acids, saline 
compounds, sugar, &c., are examples of crystalloids, while gum, 
albumen, jellies, and gelatinous silica are colloids. The crystal- 
loids tend to assume hard, angular, unchangeable forms, while the 
colloids are of a soft gelatinous nature, very changeable, and char- 
acterized by roundeii outlines. Crystalloid bodies predominate in 
the inorganic world ; colloid in the organic. The new views haY6 

tantr 81. What ia filtration ? How does the chemist effect it f 82. What is 
llxiviatlont Decoction t Digestion? Maceration t 88. What occurs when the 
particles of matter are loosened? What are orystaUoidsf Colloids? 84. Give 
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mnoh Interest, and will be referred to again in organio ohemistrj. 
"We here consider only the crystalline state. 

84. Orystals in Nature.— IN: atnre teems with crystals. When 
it snows, the heavens shower them down (481), and ice is a mass 
of crystals, only so blended that we cannot distinguish them. 
Geology teaches that the materials of the globe were formerly in 
a melted state, so that in the slow process of cooling the opportn- 
nity was offered on the grandest scale for the formation of crys- 
tals. Hence, vast rocky systems have their constituents crystal- 
lized, and are known as the crystalline rocks. Metallic ores are 
nearly all crystallized, and immense regions of granite are bnt 
mountains of crystals. 

86. Orystala by Solntionr— Crystals may also be artificially 
produced in varions ways. The readiest method of obtaining 
them is to prepare a hot, saturated solution of some substance that 
will dissolve more freely at a high than at a low temperaturp, 
alum, for example, and suffer it to cool, when crystals will make 
their appearance. The liquid from which they are formed is 
called the mother liqtwr, Crystals are of all sizes, from the mi- 
nute particles of powder requiring a microscope to examine them, 
np to masses of crystallized quartz which are sometimes found 
weighing several hundred pounds. Artificial crystals are some- 
times produced five or six inches in length ; to obtain the largest 
and finest, the solution should be left quiet and inaccessible to dust. 

86. Yibration may so disturb the process as to ^^ 27. 

check the growth of those which have commen- 
ced, and start a second crop upon them. Crystals 
are seldom foxmd perfect, being generally irregu- 
lar, disguised, and distorted. Perfect alum crys- 
tals, for example, are regular octahedrons, Fig. 27, 
but Fig. 28 shows how they appear in the large 
vat of the manufcu^turer. Sometimes the attrac- 
tions are so balanced that a jar or agitation is 
needed to start the action. In a perfectly still <^^m^ of alum, 
atmosphere, water may be cooled 8 or 10 degrees below tLe freez- 
ing point without congealing, but the vibration of the vessel 
produces a sudden crystallization of part of the liquid into ice. 

examples of orystalB In natnre. Under what eironmstanoeB are they formed! 
Sfi. What is the host mode of preparing them t What is the mother Uquor t 
VnasX of their eize ? Of their perfection ? Bzamples. 80. What is the inflnenoe 
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FiQ. 28. Any solid body intruded into the 

liquid, by adhesion, may destroy the 
equilibrium and begin the play of 
the crystallizing attractions. Thus, 
threads are stretched across vessels 
containing solutions of sugar, and 
form a nucleus around which rock 
candy is crystallized. 

87. OrystaJa by Fosion^-^Nearly 
all bodies when melted and cooled 
take the crystalline form, though this 
Massee of imperfect alum crystals, m^y not be at first perceptible. The 

spaces left between the crystals which first form are completely 
filled up by the portions which solidify afterward, so that frac- 
ture reveals only a general crystalline structure, as may be 
observed in broken cast iron and zinc. Common sheet tin is 
beautifully crystallized, though nothing of the kind is apparent. 
If with weak acid we wash off the thin surface-film of metal, 
which had cooled too rapidly to crystallize, the structure will be 
Fio. 29. revealed of a beautiful, feathered appearance. 

To obtain crystals by fusion, the excess of liquid 
must be removed from around those which are 
first formed. In this way beautiful sulphur 
crystals are produced. If a quantity of this sub- 
stance be melted, and then allowed to cool till 
a crust forms upon the surface and sides of the 
vessel, crystals will be formed within, which 
niphnr cryetaiB. ^^^ -^^ ^^^ either by breaking the vessel. 
Fig. 29, or by piercing the crust and draining off the interior 
liquid. 

88. By Sablimation and Deoomposition. — Solid substances va- 
porized (mblimed) may be condensed in the crystalline form, as 
iodine, sulphur, arsenic. Camphor thus vaporizes and condenses 
in brilliant crystals upon the sides of apothecaries' jars by the rise 
and fall of common temperatures. It is also possible, by decom- 
posing a compound liquid or gas, to obtain one or more of its con- 
stituents crystallized. « Various compound gases, when passed 

of agitation? Of a eolid introduced into the eolution? 87. WhatissaidoforyBtal- 
llzation by fusion? How are eudh crystala formed? Examples. 88. Give ezaxn- 
ples of cryetalfl by BUblimation. DeoomposiUon. 89. What are the pecoliaritles of 
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through red-hot tubes, deposit crystals. Metallic solntions are 
decomposed bj passing a galYanic current through them — ^the 
metals being deposited in the crystalline form. 

89. Amorpfaism.— This term expresses the opposite of the crys- 
talline state. Amorphoua bodies are without any regular form 
or trace of crystalline structure, as common glass, flint, wax, glue, 
wrought iron. They fracture irregularly, in any direction, and 
are generally more soluble, and less hard and dense, than in the 
crystalline form. Diamond is crystalline carbon ; charcoal and 
lampblack are amorphous carbon. 

90. Orsrstallization in the Solid state.— Whenever particles 
are left free, they arrange into systematic crystalline shape, and 
this strong propensity of matter is manifested even in solids. Thus 
sugar candy, at first transparent and amorphous, after some time 
becomes opaque and crystalline. Glass, by long-continued heat, 
though it does not melt, becomes also opaque and crystalline 
(BeaumuT^s porcelain). Brass and silver, when first cast, are 
tough and uncrystalline, but when repeatedly heated and cooled, 
they become brittle, and show traces of crystalli2ation. Even the 
little liberty the particles obtain by the motions of heating and 
cooling they improve to assume the crystalline condition. This 
is still better seen where the particles of bodies are thrown into 
motion by blows and vibration. Metals, by hammering, lose their 
ductility and tenacity and become brittle and crystalline. Copper- 
smiths, when hammering their vessels, frequently anneal them, to 
prevent their flying to pieces ; that is, they heat them, and then 
allow them to slowly cool. Thus also bells, long rung, change 
their tone ; cannon, after frequent firing, lose their strength, and 
are rejected ; and so the perpetual jar and vibration of railroad 
axles and the shafts of machinery, gradually change the tough 
fibrous wrought iron into the crystalline state, weakening them 
and increasing their liability to fracture. 

91. Phenomena attending Orystallization. — ^This change of 
state is usually attended by change of bulk. Water in freezing 
expands to a considerable degree, and with great power; 1,000 
parts of water are dilated to 1,063 parts of ice ; and the force ex- 
erted by the particles in changing positions is so enormous as to 
burst the strongest iron vessels. Heat is always manifested when 

amorphoxia bodies ? 90. How dp splids become cryBialline I Under what circumr 
itaneeB do eopper, brasi, M>d iron oryBtallia© ? 91. How la water ©hanged by cry*- 
3 
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crystals are formed, in proportion to the rapidity of the change 
from the liquid to the solid state. light has also occasion$dly 
been noticed to accompany the process, hut its cause is not ex- 
plained. Muddy and impure solutions often yield the largest 
crystals, and the presence of foreign bodies which do not them^ 
selves crystallize, may thus modify the form which the crystal 
assumes. For example, common salt usually crystallizes in the 
form of a cube. Fig. 41, but if urine be present in the solution, it 
takes the form of the octahedron, Fig. 46. When a crystal is 
broken, there is a tendency to repair it; it continues to increase in 
every direction, but the growth is most active upon the fractured 
surface, so that the proper outline of the figure is restored in a 
few hours. 

92. Pnzifioation by Oiystallization.— "^en substances crys- 
tallize their tendency is to separate themselves from any foreign 
bodies with which they may have mingled. For example, if com- 
mon salt and saltpetre be dissolved in water and the solution 
slowly evaporated, they will crystallize in different forms^ and 
thus separate. Crystallization is hence a means of purification, 
and is of great importance in detecting adulteration and producing 
genuine articles, both for chemical and manufacturing purposes. 

2.-F0RMS OF CEYSTALS. 

93. It is observed that in the living world curved lines and sur- 
faces prevail. Drops of liquid assxune the spherical shape, as also 
do the planets. We might, therefore, anticipate that dissolved 
substances, on being permitted freely to return to the solid state, 
would gather round a centre into spheres. Yet the shapes as- 
sumed under these circumstances are not curved, but angulwr^ and 
are bounded on all sides by plane surfaces. This is well seen by 
comparing crystals with fiowers, as in the ^isuing figures. 

94i Symmetiy in the plan of Nataze^— In the prodnction of 
her most perfect forms nature manifests a principle of symmetry — 
a similarity in opposite and corresponding parts. In the higher 
animals this principle is manifested in the double set of members 
right and left, while the organs of fiowers and the parts of crys- 
tallization f What forces are manifeated in crystallization? 02. How is crystalli- 
zation a means of purification ? 98. In wbat parts of natnre do carved lines pre- 
Tail ? What wonld this lead ns to expect of crystals f 84. What is symmetry t 
How manifested in the higher animals t What kind of symmetry la shown 
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tals are also symmetrically distribnt- 
ed. Fig. 80 represents the summit 
of a pyramid-shaped crystal, as we 
look down upon it. It consists of 
three portions exactly similar to one 
another. The faces, with their an- 
gles, are repeated in threes. The 
companion figure shows that the same 
kind of symmetry is found among 
flowers, as in the lily tribe. This is 
called three-mernbered^ or triangular 
symmetry, and is very abundant in 
both the vegetable and mineral king- 
doms. Fig. 81 illustrates the four- 
membered, or tetragonal symmetry, 
which is abundant among minerals, 
but more rare among plants. The 
^ve-memberedy or pentagonal symme- 
try. Fig. 82, is never found among 
perfect crystals, though it occurs 
abundantly in the animal and veg- 
etable worlds. Fig. 88 represents 
another kind of symmetry, in which 
the opposite ends are exactly similar 
to each other, and also the opposite 
sides. This is two-and-two-member- 
ed, or oblong synmietry. And finally, 
in Fig. 34, we have the case of simple, 
or bilateral symmetry, in which the 
two sides are exactly alike, as illus- 
trated in the higher animals. 

95. Axes of Oxystals. — ^There is 
an almost endless diversity in the 
forms which substances take when 
crystallizing, but through all a per- 
vading plan has been discovered. The 
crystal is supposed to be traversed in 



Fig. 80. 




Three-membered eymmetry. 
Fio. 8L 




Fonr-membered ■ymmetiy. 
Fio. 32. 



* 



Five-membered ■ymmetry. 
Fio. 88. 





Oblooff, or two-and-two-mem- 
bered eymmetry. 

Fio. 84. 



^ '^ 




Bilateral symmetry. 



in Fig. sot Wliat it said of the prevalence of three-membered Bymmetry? Of 
fouT-membered? Of five-membered? Describe oblong symmetry. What is bila. 
tana symmetiyt Where does the parallellBm ftilf In what oases is it most 
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FiO.85. 



/i 



b^ 



V 




The regular Bystem. 
FiQ. 36. 




Square priematio Bystem. 
Fio. 37. 




Bight prismatic Bystem. 
Fig. 38. 




Oblique prismatic system. 
Fto. 39. 




Doubly oblique prismatic 
system. 



different directions by lines termed aaei. 
These lines of symmetry govern the figure, 
and the same axes may be preserved, while 
the forms built around them are endless. . 

96. Six primary systems have been 
discovered, the axes of which are repre- 
sented by the large lines in the following 
figures. In each system they remain the 
same. The right-hand figures are seen to 
be derived from the left-hand by change 
of external form. 

97. The regula/r system^ Fig. 85, has 
three equal axes at right angles to each 
other. Crystals of this system expand 
equijly in all directions by heat, and 
refract light in the ordinary manner. 
Common salt and iron pyrites are exam- 
ples. 

98. The square prismatic system^ Fig. 
86, has three axes all at right angles to 
each other, two of which are equal, while 
the third is of a different length. It ex- 
pands by heat equally in two directions 
only, and splits the ray of light passing 
through it (double refraction), as do also 
the four systems remaining to be noticed 
(859). Examples : oxide of tin and cya- 
nide of mercury. 

99. The right prismatic system, Fig. 
37, has three axes of unequal length, at 
right angles to each other. Crystals of 
this system expand unequally in the three 
directions of the axes. Nitre and topaz 
may be taken as examples. 

100. The oblique jyi'ismatic system has 



extensive? 85. What are the axes of crystals? What of their importance? 96. 
How many primary systemi are there? How are they represented? 97. 
What is the arrangement of the axes of the regular system? 98. How are 
the axes disposed in the square prismatic system? How is it related to heat 
and lig^t? 99. Dewribe the right prismatio eystem. Mention examples of it. 
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c: 



J, 




Bhombohedral system. 

Examples : sulphate of copper and ni^ 



three axes, which may be raiequal, Fig. 88. . ^««- ^• 

Two are placed at right angles to each other, 
and the third is oblique to one and perpen- 
dicular to the other. Sulphate of soda and 
borax are common examples. 

101 . The doubly oblique prismatic tyatem 
has three axes, which may be all unequal 
and all oblique. Fig. 89. 
trate of bismuth. 

102. The rhombohedral system^ Fig. 40, has four axes, three of 
which are equal in the same plane, and inclined at angles of 60% 
while the fourth is perpendicular to all. Examples : quartz, Ice- 
land spar, and ice. 

103. Oleavage^-If we apply the edge of a knife to a piece of 
mica, it may be cleft into thinner plates, and these may again be 
separated into the thinnest films. Nearly all crystals will thus 
separate in certain directions, disclosing polished surfaces, and 
showing the order of formation of successiye parts. This me- 



chanical splitting of crystals is 
termed clemage. Instruments for 
measuring the angles of crystals 
are called goniometers, 

104. Derivation of fiDxm.— The 
cube, Fig. 41, may be taken to 
illustrate change of figure, and 
this is chiefly effected by replacing 
edges and angles by planes. The 
cube has eight edges and eight 
BoHd angles. If plane surfaces 
are substituted for the edges, we 
get the secondary form. Fig. 42. 
If we replace the solid angles by 
planes, we have the form Fig. 43. 
If both these replacements occur 
together, the more complex Fig. 44 
results. If the edges of the cube 
be replaced until all traces of the 



Fio. 41. 



^ 




';^ 







Fio. 41 



Vr 



Fio. 43. 



Fio. 44. 




TransformatlooB of the cube. 



100. ^pw does the oblique prismatic Bystem differ from the preceding? 101. How 
are the axes arranged in the doubly oblique t 102. In the rhombohedral ? Exam- 
plea. 103. What is dea^age f 104. What example of the dertyation of form is 
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original planes disappeai, Fig. 45, the rhombic dodecahedron, is 
formed. And if the solid angles be replaced by planes to the 
same extent, we get Fig. 46, the regular octahedron. 

105. We have said that the secondary or derived forms of 
crystals are almost innumerable. Six hundred modifications of 
the six-sided prism have been enumeAted by Dr. Soobesby, 
among snowflakes, while M. Boubnon, in a two-volume trea- 
tise, has delineated eight hundred different forms of the mineral 
calcite (carbonate of lime). Hauy has described a single crystal 
which had 134 faces. 

106. The axes of crystals are not mere imaginary lines. The 
force which builds the crystal works unequally, and endows it 
with different powers in different directions. In those crystals 
where the axes are all equal, light, heat, and electricity are con- 
ducted equally in every direction. But where the axes are un- 
equal, conduction of heat and electricity, hardness, elasticity, 
transparency, expansion by heat, and luminous refraction are cor- 
respondingly unequal, showing an actual difference of structure 
in the different directions ; just as wood varies in qualities when 
tested with or across the grain. This perfect regularity of struc- 
ture in crystals, by which they manifest different powers in dif- 
ferent directions, can only be explained by supposing that attrac- 
tion, in causing atoms to cohere in crystalline combination, does 
not act equally all around each atom, but between certain sides 
or parts of one atom and corresponding parts of another ; so that 
when allowed to unite according to their natural tendencies, they 
always assume a certain definite arrangement. This property of 
atoms is c&Hedi pola/rity, because in these circumstances they seem 
to resemble magnets, which attract each other by their poles (159). 

107. Isomorphisi^.— Different substances may take the same 
crystalline form, and be substituted for each other, without chang- 
ing that form. Thus carbon, gold, and copper, among the ele- 
ments, and sulphide of lead, alum, and fluor spar, among the com- 
pounds, all crystallize in cubes or octahedrons which perfectly re- 
semble each other. This property is called isomorphism (equal- 
formed). Isomorphous bodies also often closely resemble each 
other in chemical properties, 

given t 105. What is the extent of modifications t What did Boorxbbt asodHain ? 
M. BouBHOK r Havt f 106. What evidenoe is there that oryitaUine axes are real 
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108. ZliiiioEpliismii — ^It was formerly sapposed that each anb- 
stance crystallized in one peonliar form, which afforded an unerr- 
ing cine to its identity ; but this is not invariably the case. Some 
snbstances (aystallize in two different forms, and are called di- 
morpKous (two-formed). Thus, sulphur deposited from solution 
takes one form, and andther when cooled from melting. Nitre 
crystallizes in large quantities in one shape, and in small quan- 
tities it takes another. Some few substances oryatallize in three 
distinct forms, and are called trimorpkaus. 



CHAPTEE II. 

OHEMICAL FOBCES, LAWS, AND LAKGUAGB. 

§L Chemical AttracHon. 

109. Wb have seen the force of molecular attraction producing 
various interesting movements and changes, and at last overcom- 
ing the states of bodies so as to occasion that intimate combination 
of different kinds of matter called sohitum. But this attraction 
takes a still more powerM form, becoming so intense as altogether 
to destroy the properties of the substances engaged and give rise 
to new kinds of matter. The force which produces this class of 
effects is known as affinity or chenmal attraction. Before con- 
sidering it, however, we will notice the nature of the substances 
upon which it acts. 

110. Blementa and Oompomida.— Modem chemistry has shown 
that there are about 64 elements, or different kinds of matter, which 
cannot, by any known process, be further separated or decomposed. 
Their n^jmes are given in the following table. Most of the ma- 
terial objects of nature are, however, compounds, formed by the 
union of these elements. Nature may thus be likened to a language, 
the elements to letters, and the compounds to words ; and as a 

things t 107. What is isomorphism ? 108. What is dimorphism t 109. YTbat 
Is the difference between sointion and chemical attraction? 110. What is 
a chemical element t How many are there f What are most material objects 
ef nature! What are oomponnd bodies t How may the oonsUtation of 
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few letters, by their infinite diversity of combination, give rise to 
innumerable words, sentences, and books, so a few elements pro- 
duce all the boundless variety of natural objects. 

111. In the following list of elements, those which are rare 
and comparatively unimportant are printed in itcdics. 



XLEMBNTS. 


symbol 


Combining 
number. 


BLEMBNTS. 


Symbol 


Oombining 
number. 


Aluminum, 
Antimony (Stibium), 


Al. 


13.70 


Niobium (Colum- 


Nb. 


48.80 


Sb. 


129.00 


bium) 






Arsenicum, 


As. 


75.00 


Nitrogen, 


N. 


14.00 


Barium, 


Ba. 


68.50 


Norium, 


No. 




Bismuth, 


Bi. 


210.30 


Osmium, 


Ob. 


99.40 


Boron, 


Bo. 


10.90 


Oxygen, 
PaUadium, 


O. 


8.00 


Bromine, 


Br. 


80.00 


Pd. 


63.20 


Cadmium^ 


Cd- 


56.00 


Phosphorus, 


P. 


31.00 


Csssium, 


Cb. 


123.40 


Platinum, 


Pt. 


98.60 


Calcium, 


Ca. 


20.00 


Potassium (Kallum) 


K. 


39.00 


Carbon, 


C. 


6.00 


M/iodium, 


Ro. 


53.20 


Cerium, 


Ce. 


46.00 


Rubidium, 


Rb. 


85.36 


Chlorine, 


CI. 


35.50 


Ruthenium, 


Ru. 


52.11 


Chromium, 


Cr. 


26.30 


Selenium, 


Se. 


39.70 


Cobalt, 


Co. 


29.50 


Silicon, 


Si. 


14.00 


Copper (Cuprum), 


Cu. 


31.70 


Silver (Areentum), 
• Sodium (Natrium), 


^«- 


108.00 


Didymium, 


D. 


48.00 


Na. 


23.00 


Erbium, 


E. 




Strontium, 


Sr. 


43.80 


Fluorine, 


F. 


19.00 


Sulphur, 


S. 


16.00 


Glucinum, 


Ql. 


4.70 


Tantalum, 


Ta. 


68.80 


Gold (Aurum), 


Au. 


196.44 


Tellurium, 


Te. 


64.50 


Hydrogen, 


H. 


1.00 


Terbium, 


Tb, 




Iodine, 


I. 


127.00 


ThaMym, 


Tl. 




Iridium, 


Ir. 


98.60 


Thorinum, 


Th. 


69.60 


Iron (Ferrmn), 


Fe. 


28.00 


Tin (Stannujn) 


Sn. 


59.00 


Lanthanum, 


La. 


46.00 


Titanium, 


Ti. 


25.00 


Lead (Plumbum), 


Pb. 


103.60 


Tungsten (Wol- 


W. 


92.00 


Lithium, 


L. 


7.00 


fram), 








Mg. 


12.16 


Uranium, 


U. 


60.00 


Manganese, 
Mercury (Hydrargy- 


mS. 


27.48 


Vanadium, 


V. 


68.50 


Hg. 


100.00 


Yttrium, 


Y. 




rum), 






Zinc, 


Zn. 


32.60 


NicLl,"**""' 


M. 


48.00 


Zirconium, 


Zr. 


22.40 


Ni. 


29.50 


* Indium. 







112. Aoal3rBi8 and Synthesis.— The separation of compound 
bodies into simpler ones is called analysis, A compound may con- 
sist of compounds, and the first analysis may give only its nearest 
or proximate parts, while the second shows its ultimate constitu- 
ents, or elements. Thus flour may be decomposed into gluten, 
starch, oil, and water (proximate analysis) ; but these substances 
may again be resolved into their final elements (ultimate analy- 
sis). Qualitative analysis determines of what elements a com- 
pound consists ; quantitative analysis ascertains their proportions. 
Synthesis consists in combining the elements into compounds; 
it is therefore the reverse of ansQysis. 

* A Fourth new metal lately disooyered by Spectmm Analysia. 

natoial objects be comfMired to a language? 112. What Is analysis? Proxi- 
mate analysis? Ultimate? Qualitative? Qnantitatiye ? What is synthesis? 
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113. Affinity^— The force brought into play in carrying on 
these changes is not manifested alike between all kinds of bodies ; 
some exert it only in a feeble degree, and others powerfdUy. It 
seems to manifest a kind of preference or election, which induced 
the alchemists long ago to name it affinity. The term, however, 
is unfortunate, as it properly signifies resemblance or relationship, 
whereas in chemistry it is only the name of the force which pro- 
duces chemical union. 

114. Oonditioiis of its ezeroiae^— like adhesion, this force 
acts only between unlike bodies. If the earth consisted of 
but one kind of matter, mercury, for instance, there might be 
gravitation and cohesion, but aflSnity would be impossible. It 
might be physically changed by freezing, melting, or vaporizing, 
yet it would remain mercury still. But if sulphur were added, it 
would combine with the metal, forming a new substance, a com- 
jpound, and thus chemistry, which implies a plurality of elements, 
would come into existence. 

116. However intimate the mixture of substances may be, 
their separate properties remain unchanged unless chemical action 
takes place. In the manufacture of gunpowder, its elements, char- 
coal, sulphur, and nitre, are separately reduced to a state of fine 
powder,. then thoroughly mixed, moistened, and ground for hours 
with stones, and afterward intensely pressed and pulverized. But 
dose as is the combination, it is only mechanical; water will wash 
out the nitre, and bi-sulpliide of carbon dissolve the sulphur, 
leaving the charcoal. The particles are not brought within each 
other's attractions, and affinity still slumbers. But a spark of fire 
awakens it, the elements rush into combination and disappear, 
leaving in their stead a huge volume of gaseous matter. 

116. Changes wrought by Affinity.— ISTewness of properties, 
either in color, odor, form, density, or some other quality, is a con- 
sequence of aU chemical union. It may convert two solids into a 
liquid, two liquids into a solid, or even two gases into a solid. 
Thus, when black charcoal and yellow sulphur combine, the com- 
pound formed is colorless as water, and highly volatile. Sulphur 
and quicksilver unite to form the bright-red vermilion. Kitrogen 

113. What is meant by affinity? Why isthii Tue of the term unfortunate! 

114. How does the force of affinity differ from that of gravitation and cohesion f 
116. How la the difference between combination and mixture illustrated? 
116. What 10 said of the effect of affinity In changing the properties of bodies? 

3* 
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&Dd oxygen are neutral and tasteless, separate or fmted. ; yet one 
of their componnds, laughing gas, is sweet, prodacing delirium 
when breathed ; and another, nitric acid, is an intensely sonr, cor- 
rosive poison : they are both invisible, yet they form a cherry-red 
gas. Owrbon and hydrogen are odorless, yet they combine to pro- 
duce our ehoicest perfumes. Mild and scentless hydrogen and ni* 
trogen form the pungent ammonia; while suffocating and poison- 
ous chlorine, united with a brilliant metal, gives rise to common 
salt The last-mentioned compound strikingly illustrates the enor- 
mous power of affinity in producing condensation. Thus 24 parts, " 
by measure, of conunon salt oontafai 25.8 parts, or more than its 
own bulky of the metal sodium, besides 80 parts by measure of 
liquid chlorine. No known mechanical force could have pro- 
duced this condensation, and yet affinity readily effects it ;--the 
product, rock salt, being more transparent than glass, n 

117. There is, however, a gradation in these effects. Sub- 
stances resembling each other are feebly attracted together, and 
only lose their properties partially; and the wider the difference, 
the stronger is the affinity, and the more complete the transforma- 
tion. If the elements are very similw, the compound will show 
its parentage ; if quite unlike, all traces of its derivation will be 
lost. Thus, iron and mercury form a compound whose metallic 
aspect immediately betrays its origin; but who, on looking at 
gypsum, would suppose it consisted of caustic lime and corrosive 
sulphuric acid. 

118. AflfinltlfHi UneqnaL— -The chemical force which binds to- 
gether the constituents of a compound is definite, and, under like 
circumstances, remains always the same ; but it varies in intensity 
among different substances. Thus, carbonic acid will combine 
with soda, forming carbonate of soda. But if acetic acid be 
brought into contact with this compound, it will drive off the car- 
bonic acid and take its place, forming acetate of soda. Again, the 
affinity of chlorohydric acid for the soda is superior to that of the 
acetic acid ; it will therefore expel it and form a new substance. 
Tables have been constructed, representing the order of affinities 
among different substances, but so many causes disturb the play 
of this force that they are of but little value. 

Illufltrations. 117. When will this change be greateBtt When least f Bxam- 
pies. 118. What is said of the variability of affinity? What will be the effect if 
acetic acid be added to carbonate of sodaf Hydrochloric acid to acetate of ndaf 
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119. ZlispIaceinenL — ^Ohemioal compotmds are formed in two 
ways. First, where the aflSnity is powerful, the BnbstanceB com- 
bine directly when brought together. But by faff the more fre- 
^ent method, both in the laboratory and in nature, is where, in a 
body already formed, one of its ingredients is replaced by another 
sabstance, and a new compound results. The changes mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph are a series of displacements of this 
kind. This method of chemical action by mbstituUon is very im- 
portant, and will be again referred to. 

120. Commenoamieot of dtemioal aotlon.— When some sub- 
stances are brought into contact, chemical union instantly occurs; 
but in most cases another force, heat, for example, .is necessary to 
commence the action. Thus, a heap of charcoal may remain ex- 
posed to theiiir for years unchanged ; but, if heat be applied, it 
will arouse a chemical action between the charcoal and the oxygen 
of the air, which will continue till the entire mass is consomed. 
Phosphide of hydrogen, on the contrary, bursts into flame the 
moment it is exposed to the air. 

121. iDfloenoe of Oohaaion^— Oohesion obstructs the working 
ofaffinify. Inyeryrare cases, as phosphorus and iodine, solids 
may directly combine ; but, as a general principle, cohesion must 
be entirely overcome, either by melting or dissolving one or both 
the ingredients, before chemical action can take place. Solution is, 
tiierefore, one of the grand processes of the laboratory, and sol- 
vents have been found for all substances. 

122. The naaoent state*— The moment in which substances are 
liberated from union with each other is called the nascent (grow- 
ing) state, and, at this time, they often enter into combinations which 
could not be formed under other circumstances. I^itrogen and 
Ij^drogen gases, if mingled, do not unite ; but when set free at the 
Bame time, by the decomposition of vegetable matter, they readily 
combine to form ammonia. The chemical union of two substances 
is often effected by the bare presence of a third body, which re- 
mains unchanged during the process. This is termed eatalym^ or 
contact action, and its causes are not understood. 

119. How 4oes direct combination differ from eomUnation by dliplaoemont f 

120. How do flubstanees differ in chemical energy! Wbat force promotee itf 
Bzamplee. 121. What effect has cohesion upon the play of sUliiityf Bzcep- 
ttons. What is said of solution? 122. What is the nascent state I Its relation 
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§11. Loma of Chemical Combination. 

123. The Mathematics of Ohemistxy.— When instnuniBnts of 
weighing had attained a suflficient degree of perfection, it was 
found that, however often matter might change its form, nothing 
was either gained or lost^-that its quantity remained the same. 
But other results of the highest importance also followed. It was 
discovered, that the force of aflanity, as well as that of gravitation, 
conforms to exact numerical laws; that there is a mathematical 
order in the domain of chemistry as absolute as that which reigns 
in the realm of astronomy. As the forces which govern the heav- 
enly bodies cause them to complete their revolutions with infinite 
regularity and precision, so the chemical force which binds to- 
gether the constituents of a compound, produces its results always 
in the same definite and unalterable proportions. This is the 
foundation principle of the science. When the composition of a 
sample of water, common salt, or lime, is once accurately deter- 
mined, the knowledge applies to all water, common salt, and lime; 
and so of every other substance. Pure water consists of 8 parts, 
by weight, of oxygen, combined with 1 part, by weight, of hydro- 
gen ; and we can produce it by the union of its elements in these 
proportions, and no other. So potash invariably consists^ of 39 
parts potassium and 8 oxygen ; and common salt, of 35 chlorine to 
23 sodium. Certain numbers, ascertained by experiment, and 
called combining numbers^ express the proportions in which ele- 
ments invariably unite to form all chemical compounds. 

124. How marvellous is this order! The stones and soil be- 
neath our feet, and the ponderous mountains, are not mere con- 
fused masses of matter; they are pervaded through their inner- 
most constitution by the harmony of numbers. The elements of 
the wood we bum are associated in fixed mathematical ratios. In 
the violence of combustion, the bond that held them together is 
destroyed ; they break away and rush into new combinations, but 
they cannot escape the law of numerical destiny. The burning 

to affinity 7 Give an example. What is meaiit by catalyeis ? 123. What im- 
Important discoveries followed the Introduction of the balance into chemis- 
try 7 What is said to be the foundation of the science t Examples. What 
is the proportion of the elements In water? In potash f Common saltt 
What are combining numbers t 124. What is said of the constltiitioii of all 
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candle ^adually wastes away before ns, dissolyes in air, and 
passes beyond the reach of sight ; but in that inyisible region, forces 
are playing among its nnseen particles with the same exactitude 
and harmony as among those which rule the constellations. And 
so is it with all chemical mutations. In the gradual growth of 
living structures, in the digestion of food, and in the slow decay 
of organic matter, no less than in its quick combustion, the trans- 
position of elements takes place in rigorous accordance with the 
laws of quantitative proportion. 

125. The Ohemioal OliarL— To represent these foundation &ct8 
of chemistry to the most impressible of the senses— the eye* 
and give the student the same advantage in the study of this 
science that is derived from maps in Geography and Astronomy, 
the author has prepared a Chemical Chart, which presents the laws 
of combination, in a great number of cases, in the simplest and 
dearest manner. The left column enumerates 15 of the most im- 
portant elementary substances, and represents each by a square 
colored diagram. Single squares represent elements, but when 
joined together, as shown by the converging lines, they indicate 
compounds. As a separate color is thus assigned to each element 
of a compound body, its exact composition is exhibited at a glance. 
The areas of the diagrams correspond to the combining numbers, 
and thus represent relative quantities to the eye. The hydrogen 
square being smallest, the oxygen square is 8 times larger, the 
carbon square 6, and the chlorine 85 times larger. Diagrams of 
the same color have always the same size. Thus oxygen, wher- 
ever found, is seen obeying the law of its fixed proportions; its 
square is always of the same size, and so with all the other ele- 
ments.* 

126. Equivalents.— If we take equal quantities of two ele- 
ments, we do not find that they possess equal powers of attraction. 

• Chlorine, Carbon, Snlphnr, and Phosphorus are represented npon the Chart 
hy their natural colors. Fluorine, ftom its supposed resemblance to oxygen in 
properties, has an analogous tint ; Nitrogen is of the color of the air (sky blue), of 
which it is the chief ingredient. Oxygen, as the sustalner of combustion, and the 
agent which changes the blood from a purple to a florid tint, is represented of a 
crimson color. The bases of the alkalies have yarious shades of blue, corresx)ond- 
ing to the strength of the alkalies which they form. (The alkalies restore the blue 
vegetable colors discharged by acids.) Aluminum, the basis of clay, is of a clay 
ooTor. Silicon, which is said somewhat to resemble carbon, is of a dark color. 
Iron forms green-colored salts, and manganese those of a rose color. 

natural objects ? 126. Why was the chemical chart deyised ? Describe it. 126. On 
What iB the idea of ohemlcsa equivalents baaed? What example is given! 
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There is as much chemical energy or neutralixhig power in one 
gram of hydrogen as in 8 grains of oxygen ; and 85 grains of chlo- 
rine neutralize 8 grains of oxygen only equally well with 1 grain 
of hydrogen. Therefore, 1 gr. of hydrogen, 8 grs. of oxygen, and 
35 grs. of chlorine, are of equal value chemically— in other words, 
they are equi/oalenta. When two bodies combine with a tiliird, as 
they are each equivalents of the third body, so are l^ey also 
equivalents oi each other, and unite together in exactly the same 
proportions. For example, 1 part. of hydrogen combines with 8 
of oxygen, and 85 of chlorine combine with S of oxygen, but 85 
<rf chlorine is the very quantity which combines with 1 of hydror 
gen. Thus the proportion in which any two bodies combine with 
each other is that in which they combine with eoerf/ other. 

127. OdBbiiiing or equivalent immbenk^To each chemical 
substance, therefore, is attached its fixed number, and these num« 
hers are so mutually related, that no one can be changed without 
a corresponding alteration of the whole series. We may employ 
any scale, so the relatwe values^'are maintained. We adopt the 
hydrogen scale, which is, perhaps, the best for general teaching. 
As hydrogen combines in the smallest proportion of any element, 
it is assumed as 1, oxygen will then be 8, nitrogen 14, &c. As 
oxygen, however, has the largest range of affinity, it is more con- 
v^ent, in laboratory work, to assume it as 100, in which case 
hydrogen becomes 12.5, and the other numbei:s are changed ao* 
cordingly. 

128. Multiple proportions.— When combinations occur in more 
proportions than one, the larger quantities are multiples of the 
smaller by a tohole number. The compounds of nitrogen and 
oxygen furnish a beautiful illustration of this law. The propor- 
tion of nitrogen is the same in all : 14 parts of nitrogen to 8 of 
oxygen form a compound with one set of properties ; twice 8 of 
oxygen gives another compound with different properties ; thrice 
8 produces still a different substance; 82 parts, another; and 40, 
or ^ve times 8, yet another. (8ee Chemical Chart.) 

129. The law of equivalents applies to compounds as well as 
to elements. The equivalent of a compound body is the sum of 
the equivalents of its elements. Thus the equivalent of lime is 28, 

127. In fixing combining numbers, why is the hydrogen scale generally adopt- 
ed? What are the advantages of the oxygen scale ? 128. What is meant by 
multiple proportions f Example. 129. How does the law of eqaiyalents affect 
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as it is a compound of calcium 20, and oxygen 8 (20+8=28) ; for 
carbonic acid 22 ; carbon 6, oxygen 16 (6+16=22) ; and of mar- 
ble or chalk, it is 50; lime 28, carbonio acid 22 (28+22=50). 
A knowledge of tbe combining numbers is of the first impor- 
tance in all departments of practical chemistry, whether in the 
laboratory, or in the manufactory, to determine the quantities in 
which materials shall be employed. The combining numbers of 
the substances upon the Chart should be committed to memory. 

130. Oonibmation by Vokuiia^— In dealing with gas, it is more 
convenient to measure than to weigh it; and as it combines 
hj equivalents in wdght, it becomes important to know what 
amount of volume they occupy. When we take equivalent quanti- 
ties of the gases, we find that the spaces they fill do not bear the 
same relation to each other as the equivalent weights, nor are the 
spaces all alike, yet a very simple relation does subsist between 
them, which is shown as follows : The equivalent number being 
8 for oxygen, 8 grains of it are placed in a vessel which will ex- 
actly contain them. The gas is then removed, and 82 grains of 
solid phosphorus introduced, that number being the equivalent 
of this element The phosphorus is then vaporized by heat, and 
the vapor exactly fills the vessel. The equivalent weights of oxy- 
g^i and phosphorus are unequal ; but when brought into the 
same condition of vapor, they fill equal spaces, and have, therefore, 
equivalent volumes, which are expressed thus : oxygen = Qj, 
phosphorus = □• 

131. I^ now, we take an equival^it of hydrogen, or 1 gnun, 
we find that the vessel will hold but half of it; its volume is 
therefore \ I 1 , being double that of the oxygen or phosphorus. 
Consequently, if we wished to unite oxygen and hydrogen in 
equivalent weights, so as to form water, we would take one meas- 
ure of the former, and two of the latter. Sometimes gases are 
condensed by combination. Two measures of hydrogen and one 
of oxygen produce but two of watery vapor. Thus oxygen = □, 
hydrogen = f.T j U steam = ( | j . In measuring by volume, 
oxygen has hitherto been taken as the unit, but Gebhabdt makes 
hydrogen the unit. His views will be better understood after 
studying the nomenclature. 

compound bodies t How are their eqnivalenta detetmined f Example. Why 
is a knowledge of comblntDg nunbero important f X30. How la the combining 
proportion of gases estimated? How are combining volnmes ascertained f 
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§ III. The Atomic Theory. 

132. The laws of chemical combination which haye been ex- 
plained' are independent of all speculation, being the result of 
facts established by multiplied observations and experiments, and 
may be verified at any time by accurately analyzing a few chemi- 
cal compounds. But this was unsatisfactory — ^an explanation was 
demanded — ^a reason was required for the remarkable behavior of 
chemical force in thus rigidly limiting the proportiops of combin- 
ing quantities. To solve this problem, Dr. Dalton offered the 
Atomic Theory, which has already been referred to in its physical 
aspects. 

133. What it Teaches.— This theory assumes, first, that all 
matter is composed of indivisible, unchangeable atoms; second, 
that atoms of the same element have the same weight, but that in 
different elements they have different weights; third, that the 
combining numbers represent these relative weights ; and, fourth, 
that all chemical compounds are formed by the union of different 
atoms. 

1 34. This doctrine, if accepted, offers an explanation of the laws 
of combining proportions. Thus, if water be composed of an oxygen 
atom weighing 8, and a hydrogen atom weighing 1, then its com- 
position must be definite and invariable, and every specimen of it, 
whether it be a grain or a ton, must give, upon analysis, § of one 
gas and I of the other. Also, if the atoms of each element possess 
invariable weight, they must, in all their combinations, exhibit 
equal and reciprocal values. And again, as an atom is the least 
quantity that can enter into combination, the compound can only 
be increased by the addition of wh/}le atoms, so that the combining 
number expressing the large quantity must be an exact multiple . 
of the single atomic number. The Chemical Chart, offers a beauti- 
fiil illustration of the atomic theory. 

136. Whether matter be infinitely divisible or not, is an old con- 
troversy, not yet settled. It would seem that it is so, as we caimot 
imagine a particle so minute that we may not conceive it to be 
again divided. But putting adde speculation as to what ma^y be, 
the chemist assumes that in the present order of nature there are 

131. How is it in the eaae of water t 182. How have the laws of combination been 
determined t Why was the atomic theory proposed f 138. What is its first as- 
sumption f Its second? Third? Fourth? 134. What is said of this theory if ac- 
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nltimate indiyisible atoms. The atomio t}ieor7 has been objected 
to as not in accordance with all the facts of chemistry ; yet as a 
convenient hypothesis to facilitate stndy and inqniry, it has been, 
and is still of incalcnlable value. We subjoin two cases of its 
most recent application. 

136. iBomerism.^ — ^Until lately, it was the prevailing opinion 
that chemical properties depend solely upon chemical composition, 
and hence that similar composition necessitates similar proper- 
ties. For a long time, if two substances of different properties 
were found, upon analysis, to have one composition, it was held 
that the experimenter must have erred. But so constant and in- 
creasing were such results as at length to establish the fact that 
bodies of different composition may still have the same proper- 
ties. Bodies thus constituted are said to be isomeric, from isos^ 
equal, and meroSy measure, and are called isomerides. For ex- 
ample, the fragrant oil of roses and the chief illuminating con- 
stituent of common street gas are isomeric ; a compound atom of 
each consists of four atoms of carbon and four of hydrogen. To 
explain this we are compelled to assume that the constituent atoms 
of a compound may have different arrangements. The same atoms 
which if grouped in one way give rise to one substance, if re- 
grouped in another give rise to a different 'substance. 

137. If bodies have the same absolute composition, as in the 
above example, they are said to be metamerie compounds, and the 
groupings of their constituent atoms may be represented by the 
structure of such words as ate, eat, tea, &c. But sometimes sub- 
stances have only the same proportional composition ; they are 
then said to he polymeric compounds. Thus aldehyde consists of 
carbon, four; oxygen, four; and hydrogen, two; while acetic 
ether consists of just double these elements ; yet the per cent, pro- 
portion of both these compounds is the same. The relations of 
such bodies resemble those of the words Fa, Papa; Tar, Tartar. 

138. AUotropism. — Something analagous to this is manifested 
by the elements themselves. Within the last few years it has 
been found that the elements may change their properties and 

ceptedf 136. What does the chemlBt asBume conoeniing atomef How is the 
atomic theory estimated f 136. What viewa have been held concerning the prop- 
erties and composition of bodies ? What has been recently discovered ? What Is 
bomerismr Example f Exphuoationf 137. What is metamerism t Folymeriamt 
138. What is said of the different states of the same elements! Example. What 
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pass from state to state. We have a striking instance of tMs in 
carbon, which in one condition gives us the brilliant, transparent, 
tmd almost incombustible diamond ; in another, the black, opaque, 
easily inflammable charcoal ; while in another we have the metal- 
like graphite. This curious phenomenon is called allotropiam, a 
word which means simply different states. It was at first sup- 
posed that but few of the elements were allotropic, but it is now 
found that nearly all of them take on this doubleness of condition, 
while some have several phases. The explanation of these effects 
is that the atoms constituting the element are differently arranged 
in the different cases. 

§ IV. The Ni/nie'nGLatwte — Chemical Lcmguage. 

139. The chemical nomenclature is a systeni of naming in 
which the structure of the terms employed expresses the composi- 
tion of the substances to which they are applied. The beautiful 
order of chemical composition is well fitted for such a device, and 
hence this nomenclature is the most perfect to be ibund in any of 
the sciences. It was devised by a committee of the French Acade- 
my in 1T8T, as it was found that chemical compounds were multi- 
plying so rapidly that no memory could retain their arbitrary 
names. With the progress of the science the principles of the 
nomenclature have been changed and extended. 

140. Naming the elements.— In the case oif elements long 
known, the old established names were retained, but where a new 
one was discovered, a name was given expressive of some leading 
quality by which it was distinguished. Thus chlorine takes its 
name from its greenish color ; iodine from its purple vapor ; phos- 
phorus (bea/rer of lighf) from its being luminous in the dark. The 
lately discovered metals are distinguished by the common termi- 
nation um, as platinum, thalium. Among non-metallic elements, 
analogy of properties is indicated by similarity of termination, as 
chlorine, bromine, fluorine ; or carbon, boron, silicon. 

141. Naming of binary compomidB The union of two ele- 
ments forms a Unary compound (5m, twice), three elements form 

tenn is applied to It t 189. What is the chemical nomenclature ? What is said bf 
it ? When and by whom was it devised ? For what reason ? What has changed 
it? 14a What rule has been observed in naming the elements? How are the 
metalB distingaished ? How is analogy of properties indicated in other elements t 
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a terruvry^ and fonr a quattrnwry compound. Where the com- 
pound contains bat one atom of each, both elements are designat- 
ed in the name. Thus a compound of oxygen and lead is oallef 
oxide of had. When binary compounds are decomposed by the 
electrical battery, one element passes to the positive pole, and is 
termed the electro-negative element ; the other goes to the nega- 
tive pole, and is called the electro-positive element. In forming a 
name, tlie electro-negative ingredient is placed first^ and marks the 
genus, while the electro-positive comes last, and indicates the spe- 
cies. The first, or electro-negative element, is distinguished by 
the termination ide ; thus oxygen forms oxides; chlorine, chlo- 
rides; iodine, iodides; fluorine, fluorides; carbon, carbides; sul- 
phur, sulphides ; phosphorus, phosphides. The suffix uret was 
formerly applied in these cases, as sulphuret of lead, carburet of 
iron, but it is now less used. 

142. Aoids.—- Acids form an extensive and important group of 
binary compounds. They are generally soluble in water, sour to 
the taste, and change vegetable blue colors to red. Litmus^ a 
blue vegetable extract, is commonly used as a test of acidity. 
When not weakened by dilution with water, they decompose and 
destroy vegetable and animal substances, and likewise corrode and 
dissolve the metalsr Acetic, sulphuric, and nitric acids are fa- 
miliar examples of this class. Acids are also distinguished by their 
powerful attraction for another class of bodies called Jmses, This 
is, indeed, their genuine test, for certain insoluble substances, as 
silica, neither taste sour nor affect blue paper, yet, when melted, 
they manifest -acid properties, combining strongly with bases. 
The pri^iciple acids are of two kinds, called oxacids and hydracids. 
The former are so named because oxygen is their leading ingre- 
dient ; whereas, in the latter, it is hydrogen. 

143. Naming the acids.— Oxacids are named from the element 
with which the oxygen umites. Thus sulphur with oxygen gives 
sulphuric aoJd; carbon with oxygen gives carbonic acid. The 
varying proportions of oxygen are distinguished by terminations 
and prefixes. Thus, ic indicates the stronger, om a weaker, and 

141. How is the ntmber of elements in a oomponnd denoted f When there is bat 
one atom of each element in a binary compound, how is it named ? Which comes 
first? What termination has it? Examples. 142. What are acids? What is 
litmus ? What is the dlstingnishing test of acidity f How are the principal acids 
divided t 143. How are oxacids named? How are the different proportions of 
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the prefix hypo^ which signifies under, a still weaker acid. Thus, 
nitric acid contains more oxygen than nitrous acid, and this more 
tiian hyponitrous acid. The prefix hyper means more, as hyper- 
chloric acid, or more commonly perchloric acid, which contains 
more oxygen than chloric acid. In naming the hydracids, both 
elements are mentioned ; as hydrogen and chlorine form hydro- 
chloric, or, according to the principle just laid down, chlorohydrio 
acid ; iodine and hydrogen iodohydrio acid. 

144. Bases.— ^ bodies which combine with acids and neu- 
tralize them are called hoses. This class includes alkalies, alkaline 
earths, and many other substances wholly unlike them in char- 
acter. Alkalies, in their leading properties, are the reverse of acids. 
They have an acrid, nauseous taste, and restore the vegetable blue 
colors turned red by acids. Like acids, however, they are power- 
fully solvent and corrosive. Potash, soda, and ammonia are ex- 
amples. Alkaline earths, as lime and magnesia, possess these qual- 
ities in a lower degree. 

145. Naming the Bases. — ^Most of the bases are formed by the 
union of oxygen with metals, as oxide of iron, oxide of potassium. 
"When oxygen combines with the same element in different pro- 
portions, forming several oxides, the degree of oxidation is indi- 
cated by the use of prefixes. Thus, proto means one equivalent, 
or the lowest proportion of oxygen ; deuto, two ; and tritOy three. 
Per denotes the highest degree of oxidation, and is often ap- 
plied to the deutoxide and tritoxide. ^m-oxide is equivalent to 
deutoxide, and ^-oxide to tritoxide, while sesqui-oxides are those 
in which the oxygen is in the proportion of one and a half to one 
of the element with which it is combined. Some oxidogi of in- 
ferior basic properties are termed sub-oxides, 

146. Salts.— The combination of an acid and a base forms a salt 
The properties of both constituents are neutralized, and the result- 
ant compound has entirely new qualities.* The neutralization may 
be perfect or partial ; if perfect, a neutral salt is the result. If, 
however, there is not sufficient base completely to saturate the acid, 
an acid salt, or super-salt, is formed ; while, if the base is in ex- 
cess, a basic salt, or sub-salt, results. The term salt is not limited 

oxygen denoted ? How are the hydracids named? 144. What are bases t What 
are Included in the class? What are alkalies? Alkaline earths? 146. How is 
the proportion of oxygen in a base expressed? 148. What are salts! Neutral 
salts ? Aoid? Basic? What Is said of the saUne taste f 147. How are the salts 
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to bodi€!3 having a saline taste. Many tasteless substances, sach 
as glass, marble, and yarious minerals and rocks, being composed 
of acidj9 and bases, are properly salts. The constitution of salts 
will be noticed hereafter. 

147. Naming the Salts.— Salts are named from both their ele- 
ments, as phosphate of lime from phosphoric acid and lime. But 
as several acids of the same general name may combine with one 
base, the salts formed are distinguished by turning the ie of the 
add into ate of the salt ; and ous of the acid into ite of the salt. 
Thus, nitric acid forms nitra^, phosphoric acid, phospha^, &c., 
while nitrous acid produces nitrites, and hyposulphurous acid, 
hjpoavlphites. The basic element of a salt is indicated by its 
usual prefixes; thus, ^ro^osulphate of iron is sulphate of the 
proioxidQ of iron. Salts of the protoxide are called protosalts, 
and salts of the peroxide, ^ersalts. Illustrated exercises in the 
nomenclature of acids, bases, and salts, will be found upon the 
Chemical Chart. 

148. Symbols.— To facilitate chemical labor, Bebzelius intro- 
duced a system of symbols, by which, not only the names of sub- 
stances, but their composition and changes are expressed by abbre- 
viations. The symbols of the elements are the first letters of their 
names, as, for carbon C, for oxygen O, for hydrogen H, and for nitro- 
gen !N". But, as several substances may have the same initial letter, 
we either employ, to distinguish them, the first letter of their 
Latin names, or add a second small letter. Thus, as C stands for 
carbon, CI is taken for chlorine ; and as P represents phosphorus, 
we use, for potassium, K, from Tcalium, the Latin for potash. A 
symbolic letter denotes, not merely an element, but one propor- 
tion, or atom, of that element. Thus, H stands for one equiva- 
lent of hydrogen, and O for one equivalent of oxygen. If more 
proportions than one are to be expressed, a small figure is added : 
thus, Oa stands for two proportions of oxygen, Ha for three of 
hydrogen. In the table of elementary bodies (111) the symbol and 
combining number are given opposite each name. 

149. Formulas. — To express composition we place together the 
symbols of the elements of which the compound is formed; thus 
HO is the symbol for water, C0« for carbonic acid. Here the 

named f What does <tf« ■ignify f iU7 EzampleB. How is the baaio element indi<> 
eatedf 148. What are symbols! How are the symbolsforthe elements obtained t 
What does the symbol denote? How is more than one eqnlvalent eTP»essedt 
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electro-positive element is placed first. A collection of symbols 
expressing composition or changes is called & formula. In ex- 
pressing changes the sign ^ signifies addition to or mixture with, 
while the sign = signifies equivalency with or conversion into. 
The substances which act upon each other to produce chemical 
changes are called reagents, and the changes themselves reactions. 
The results of reaction are expressed by means of chemical €2"Ma- 
tions, in which the substances before the change are placed at the 
left, and the products of the change at the right. The reaction 
between nitrate of baryta and sulphate of potash is thus expressed j 

8ulph.ofpoUuik. mt. of baryta. Sulph. of baryta. NiLofpotaah. 

KO, SO^ + BaO, NO4 = BaO, SO, + KO, NOs 

As nothing is either gained or destroyed in the operation, the 
quantities on each side are equal, as may be tested by forming an 
equation of the equivalent numbers. 

150. A bare statement of the elements of a compound, with no 
indication of the toay in which they are combined, is called an em- 
pirical formula (28). Eational formulsB express the views of the 
chemist as to the manner in which the elements are grouped." 
Thus the empirical formula for nitrate of potash would be KNOe. 
But as it is formed by the combination of nitric acid and potash, 
it is rationally written as if it consisted of them ; thus KOjNOs, 
the comma serving, as it were, to dissect the compound, and show 
how it is constituted. Sometimes the plus sign is used to indicate 
feeble attraction. Thus crystallized carbopate of soda is NaO, 
OOa+lOHO, the ten equivalents of water being more loosely asso- 
ciated with the salt than the ingredients of the salt are with each 
other. To denote more than one equivalent of a compound, 
its formula is inclosed in a bracket with the number prefixed. 
Thus, three equivalents of nitrate «f potash would be written 
3(KO,N08). The^'figure prefixed multiplies only the symbols in 
the brackets, as in the following formula for crystallized alum, 
which contains 8 equivalents of sulphuric acid : 

Ala Os 8(S03)-t-KO, S08+24HO. 

149. What are formuIsB? How are the B3rmbols arranged f What does + signify? 
What is meant by the sign = f What are reagents and rBoctiona 7 How are the 
results of reaction represented? 160. What are empirical formnlte ff Rational for^ 
mule ? Oive an illostration. What does the plus sign sometimeB denote ? How 
Is more than one equivalent of a eompoand expressed f If brackets are omitted f 
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If brackets are omitted, the fignres multiply all between them and 
the next comma or plus sign. 

161. laater viewa of Oerhardt and laanrent.— Certidn ideas 
advanced by these chemists have been latterly growing in favor. 
Hydrogen, being the lightest substance known, is taken as the 
standard for the specific gravity of gases. It is found that the 
bulk or volume of a grain of hydrogen is the same as that of 14 
grs. of nitrogen, 85.5 grs. of chlorine, and 80 grs. of bromine. IN'ow 
these numbers are precisely the atoiq^c weights of the bodies, so 
that the same numbers express both atomic weight and specific 
gravity. But the same bulk of oxygen weighs 16 grs., which is 
just twice its atomic number. And when the vapor volumes of 
carbon and sulphur are determined, it is found that to fill the 
same space takes 12 grs. of carbon and 82 of sulphur; these 
again being just twice their atomic weights. To obtain uni- 
formity therefore, as well as for other reasons which cannot 
be here stated, the atomic numbers of oxygen, carbon, and sul- 
phur are doubled. In this way the same numbers are made to 
express three facts, viz. : atomic weight, specific gravity, and 
combining volume. 

152. On this view the symbols represent equal volumes of their 
elements. Hence the formula for chlorohydric acid, HCl, implies a 
combination of one volume of hydrogen with one of chlorine rmcH . 
Water is a combination of two volumes of hydrogen with one of 

oxygen, thus |3}ol, and is written HaO ; while ammonia, HaN, im- 

plies a union of three volumes of hydrogen with one of nitrogen hn| . 

It will be noticed in the case of water that the doubling of oxygen 
is the consequence of halving the hydrogen; if we take equal vol- 
umes, their weights are as 16 to 1 ; but as there are two volumes 
of hydrogen, the composition of water becomes HaO, the oxygen 
being 16. There are other reasons for considering the composition 
of water as 'more complex than has been formerly supposed, so 
that without adopting the views of Gbehaedt, we may still regard 
water as HaOa instead of HO. 



151. Wliat place does hydrogen hold in the ByBtem of Gsbhardt f What relations 
have been foxmd to exist among some of the etements f Why are the numbers for 
•arbon, sulphnr, and oxygen doubled ? What is thns gained t 162. On this view what 
do the symbols represent I What does H C 1 imply ?How is water written f Ammo* 
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OHAPTEE IIL 

BLBOTRICITY. 

§L General OonsideraMona. 

163. Thb trne idea of force is difficult to fix steadily in the 
mind; in the early stages of science it seemed impossible. (388) 
Forces were therefore materialized. It was said there are two 
kinds of matter, the gross sort which, we can weigh, and the other 
which we pamiot weigh — imponderable matter consisting of subtile 
fluids or particles which by their assumed properties produce the 
effect of force. Hence the forces heat, light, and electricity are 
known as imponderables. These crude conceptions of force may 
hare been useful and necessary in the earlier progress of science, 
but they now no longer answer. The idea of a multiplicity of 
fluids of different natures is out of harmony with the whole body 
of recent facts, and has become a positive hindrance to the ad* 
vance of thought. All the tendencies of inquiry are toward a 
far closer relation than was formerly suspected between the dif- 
ferent modes of force— a great and fruitful idea which might per- 
haps have been worked out earlier but for the notion that each 
force is a peculiar and distinct kind of matter. As we know nothing 
of force except through matter and by changes in it, the later views 
regard it as only an activity, or mode of motion, of common matter. 

164. TVe take up electricity before heat aud light, because it is 
best adapted to familiarize the pupil with the general conception 
of polarity^ which has become a fundamental idea in the newer 
philosophy of forces. For the same reason magnetism is the branch 
of electricity first considered. It is also desirable to study elec- 
tricity first, aa it has furnished the most delicate and valuable in- 
struments for investigations in heat. 

156. Origin of the Science.— Nearly 2,600 years ago it was ob- 
served that when a piece of amber was rubbed, light substances 
near by became animated with motion, and flew toward it. This 
^as considered marvellous, and amber was thought to have a soul. 

&Ia ff TVliat iB said In regard to water % 16S. Why were forces at first materialized t 
How was matter divided ff What is said of this conception ff What is the present 
tendency ff 164. Why is electricity considered first ff 16S. State iU origin t 16& 
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Long afterward it was fotmd that other sabstances manifested 
the same property; they were, therefore, amber*like, and the pe- 
onliar agenoy received the name of ^Uctrieity^ from the Greek 
word electron^ amber. 

166. ItspieientlmportaBoe.— For more than two 'thousand 
years nothing was done to unfold this principle, and yet the blank 
ignorance of that long period is perhaps less astonishing than the 
magical developments of the last century. Electricity has been 
demonstrated as the cause of the grandest phenomena of the at- 
mosphere, and the most extensive changes in the earth. It has 
given to chemistry new and powerful resources of analysis and 
synthesis; it has added to its elements, multiplied its compounds, 
and revolutionized its theory. It has given to the physiologist a 
deepjBr insight into the forces of life,and to the physician a new 
method of combating disease. It copies pictures, moulds metals^ 
separates ores, explodes the blasting charge in the earth and se% 
and, as if to crown its brief and splendid career with a new en* 
dowment of civilization, it has literally broken down the barriers 
of space and time, and in the telegraph has conferred upon man 
an earthly omnipresence. 

167. It is now established that electricity is most intimately 
connected with heat, light, and the chemical and molecular forces. 
We can detect its presence, either as cause or effect, in almost 
every action and change around us ; and because of this close and 
varied relation to the other powers, as well as its essential interest^ 
it deserves the earnest attention of the scientific student. 

§11. Magnet ElectH(nty— 

168. The natural magnet is an iron ore which has the remark* 
able property of attracting to itself particles of iron or steel. If 
suspended, it takes a north and south direction, and from this 
pointing or leading property it is called the lead^tane, or loadstone. 
It derives its name magnet ,from the circumstance of its having 
been first discovered in the province of Magnesia in Asia Minor. 

169. AT^<ifH<>^ Magnets.— If a steel bar be rubbed by a natural 

What iB said of its present Importance f 167. Why shoiild it be carefully studied f 
168. What is the natural magnet 1 WTftnce are Its names derived t 159. Descrihe 
an artificial magnet! What are its poles? What is tha mariner's com- 
pass t 160. How may the attraction ao4 repolslon of magnetlo poles be manip 
4 
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magnet, it acquires magnetic properties, 
_j^ and becomes an ar^*j^ia? magnet. Kpro- 
perly shaped and poised upon a pivot, 
rig. 47, it takes a northerly and southerly 
direction. The extremity which points 
northward is called the north pole of 
Magnetic needle. the magnet, and that which turns south- 

ward, the south pole. A magnetized steel needle properly sus- 
pended and attached to a card marked with the cardinal points, 
constitutes the mariner's compass. 

160. If a second needle be brought near the first, it. will 
be noticed that they exert a powerful influence over each other. 
The north pole of each attracts the south pole of the other, 
while north pole repels north pole, and south pole repels south 
pole. In short, lihe poles repel, and unlike attract each other. 
These influences are exerted through all kinds of matter ; glass, 
wood, metals, or the human body. 

161. DiBtribution of the force*— The magnetic force is mani- 

^G« 48. fested chiefly at the poles, as may 

^ptlltmimmmmmttlUIIIIII^ ^Q seen by rolling a magnetic bar 

S^^_^^i^^^i^^^l^^E in iron filings; they accumulate 

^mmsmm iHiiinpi mostly at the extremities, the cen- 

Magnet in iron fiiinge. ^ral point being neutral. Fig. 48. If 

a sheet of paper be laid upon the bar, and iron filings be dusted 

JSi=^ v,^\vf.^. ^^®^ ^*» ^^ gently tapping the 
paper, they gather thickly 
around the poles, extending 
away in curved lines, called 
magnetic curves, Fig. 49. Thus 
the two magnetic forces are al- 
ways produced simultaneously; 
are equal in amount, but op- 
posite in direction, and as these opposite powers are manifested 
in the poles of the magnet, they are called ^o^ar/<wce«. 

162. Magnetic Induction.— The preceding experiments show 
that the magnet has the power of raising up magnetism in ad- 

fested? 161. What is shown hy Pig. 481 How are magnetic cnrves pro- 
duced? What is shown hy this experiment? 162. Explain what is meant by 
Ciagnetio induction? How do Figs. 50 and 61 illustrate this! 163. What is 
the result of breaking a magnet? How do magnetized particles act? What 




Magnetic curves. 
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joining bodies ;— in fact, eacli of the little particles 5^. W. 

of iron becomes a magnet with a north and 

south pole. This may be proved by placing 

several bars of soft iron around the pole of a 

magnetic bar, Fig. 60, when they all become 

temporarily magnetic. The permanent magnet 

indtices the influence in the a^acent bars, 

which are hence said to be magnetized by 

mditction, A key may be supported by a magnet, 

Fig. 51, and this will hold a second smaUer key, ^^'^fifn**** *»duction. 

this a nail, and the nail a tack, the whole receiving Pio. si. 

its magnetism by induction from the bar, and each 

possessing its separate north and south polarity. 
163. Polarity of partioIe8.—2^ow the particles 

of the magnet are in the same condition as the 

magnet itself. K a magnet is broken, as in Fig. 

^^-^^ 62, and Hhe pieces are 

iS ~n1 broken again and again, 
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~N] the smallest particles still 
have opposite poles. But 




A broken magnet. 

as a magnet induces its own state in a piece of soft 
iron near it, so each particle induces a polar condi- 
tion in the adjoining particle; that in the next, and 
thus the effect is propagated throughout the magnet. ^^*8n««o chain. 
As each particle thus acquires polarity, and acts by induction upon 
all the others, the opposite powers become accumulated at the 

opposite extremities of the bar. This is Fio. 68. 

illustrated in Fig. 63, where the atoms J(i9.'d(i(l(l'3C| 
are represented by circles, the shaded - ^(3(999.(99(3.(9 
sides representing south polarity, and Polarity of partidea. 
the unshaded their north polarity. It may be observed that 
while steel retains its magnetism— that is, its particles remain 
fixed in their polar relation, soft iron, on the contrary, only 
remains a magnet while immediately acted upon; its particles 
forced into the polar stat.e by induction, resume their neutral rela- 
tion when the coercing power is withdrawn. 

164. The earth is a vast magnet, varying in intensity at different 
times and places, which produces variations of the needle. A remark- 
is the effect ? What does Fig. 68 UloBtrate ff 161 What is the effect of the variation 
In the intensity of the earth's magnetism upon the neecUe t Wliat of the solar spots t 
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Fig. 64. 




Horse^oe magnet 
Fig. 55. 




able correspondence has been observed between certain of these flno- 
tuations and changes in the number and magnitude of the solar spots. 
166. The horse-shoe magnet.— Magnetic bars 
are usually bent in the shape of a horse-shoe, so 
that the poles are brought near together, as in Fig. 
54. They are then connected by a piece of iron 
called the a/rmatwre^ which adheres to the poles 
with a force depending upon the power of the 
magnet. In Fig. 55 we see the two poles of a 
horse-shoe magnet as if looking down upon them. 
The space included within the circle is called the 
magnetic field; the continuous line joining the 
poles represents its aaia^ and the dotted line 
its equator. All substances which, when freely 
suspended between the poles of a magnet, ar- 
range themselves axially, are classed as mag- 
netic. They are but few, iron, nickel, cobalt, 
and oxygen being the most important. 

166. Diamagnetism.— Certain bodies, when 
suspended in the magnetic field, assume an equa- 
torial direction, as if repelled by the 
poles. The force thus manifested 
is so feeble that in experimenting, 
the objects are screened from cur- 
rents of air by "a glass case, Fig. 56, 
in which l represents a bar of bis- 
muth suspended by fibres of unspun 
silk between the two poles of a mag- 
net. This property of bodies was 
lately discovered by Faraday, and 
named by him diamagnetism^ while 
he terms common magnetism pa/ror 
magnetism. Bismuth and antimony 
Diamagnetism. gj^ow it in the most marked degree, 

but it is also manifested by wood, leather, water, &c. ; in fact, all 
substances not magnetic are now regarded as diamagnetic. It was 
long thought that magnetism was a rare property, but it now ap- 
pears that all matter is affected, one way or another, by magnetism. 

165. Wliat is the hone-Bhoe magnet ff Explain Fig. 56. When are aobstanoea said 
to be magnetic t 166. Do all bodies place themselyea udally in the magnetic field t 



Magnetic field. 

Fia.66. 
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167. Oxygen is magnetio, but many other gases are diamag- 
netic. Faraday proved this in the following beantiM manner: 
A bent tube, Fig, 57, conveyed the gas Fw. 6X 
for experiment into the centre of the 
magnetic field. Three short glass tnbes 
open at both ends were suspended with 
their lower openings arranged in the 
equatorial line, with the middle tube 
just above the bent tube. 8o long as 
there is no magnetic action, the gas 
flows directly up the middle tube, but DUmagnetism of gaMs. 
the moment the magnet is brought into play, the diamagnetic gases 
are diverted into the side tubes. The course of the current is 
shown by placing a piece of paper moistened with ammonia in the 
lower tube, and other slips moistened with chlorohydric acid in the 
upper ones, the white fumes showing the direction of the current. 
Gases heavier than air flow downward, and for testing these 
the arrangement was reversed. A flame placed in the magnetio 
field is widened out equatorially. 

§in. Fr<mJdmiG Eledri^ty':-Ekctr<hSM 

168. The kind of electricity to be now noticed is called ttatic 
electricity^ from its being in a state of stagnation or rest.* It is also 
distinguished as Franhlinie electricity from Dr. Fbankuk, who was 
one of the most celebrated investigators of this branch of the science. 

169. Eleotdcal excitation.— If a dry, warm glass tube be rub- 
bed with a silk handkerchief, several effects are produced by the 
friction. A feeble, crackling noise is heard ; there is a peculiar 
odor and a marked sensation when the tube is held near the hand 
or face, and if it be dark, faint, luminous flashes will appear to 
dart from the surface of the glass. If the tube be now presented 

* The word staiica Is derived from a Greek term nlgoifylng to stand, and is 
applied to forces In a state of rest or equilibrium. Thus hydrostatics treats of the 
|>re8sure and properties of water in a state of rest ; and electrostalica of electricity 
m a stagnant or motionless condition. Dynamiea, on the contrary, is derived from 
a GreeK word signifying ootrer, and indicates the science of matter in motion, or 
forces in action. Thus hydrodynamics considers the properties of falling or flowing 
water, and electrodynamics of electricity in a state of molion, as currents. 

What are Fabaoat's discoveries in this eoDoeotion ? How may all bodies be e la s sed 9 
167. How did Fakadat determine the magnetic relations of gases? What was the 
«ffeeliipo&ilamef ISS^Whatisstatioeleotiicityt WhyisitalsocaUedFnmUiniot 
lOS. What are the eftbets of firiotion upon a dry, warm glass tube f Whatareeleo- 
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to an7 light snbstanoes, as bits of paper or feathers, they are at- 
tracted to the glass. Bodies in which this qnality has been aroused 
are said to be electrically excited or electrified, and are termed 
electrics. They are numerous, including all resinous, gummy, and 
glassy substances, hair, silk, dry gases, and air. 

170. Some bodies, as the metals, water, charcoal, &o., allow elec- 
tricity to pass readily through them, and are hence called conductors. 
Other substances, such as glass, resins, wool, do not readily allow its 
passage, and are termed non-conductors. As the latter tend to arrest 
or confine electricity, they are called insulators. Yet this simple 
division of bodies into conductors and non-conductors is hardly true 
to nature, for there is really no substance which perfectly conducts, 
or perfectly obstructs electricity. They differ only in degree. 

171. Eleotxioity of the earth axid air. — Our globe is a conduc- 
tor of electricity, and is termed the common reservoir. If an ex- 
cited body is connected with the earth by a conductor, the electri- 
city escapes into the ground. Air is a non-conductor ; and, per- 
vading all bodies, it acts as a universal insulator. All electrical 
manifestations arouhd us depend upon this, for if air were a good 
conductor, no body could preserve its electricity. Yet moisture 
conducts, so that the air, when charged with dampness, carries off 
electricity quite rapidly.' For successful experiments, therefore, 
the air should be dry. 

172. The Mectrical machine consists of a glass cylinder or plate, 
Fig. 58, pressed by rubbers, and turned 
by a crank, so as conveniently to pro- 
duce a large amount of friction. Brass 
balls and rods are used to collect and 
carry away the electricity. The Ley den 
Jar is simply a glass jar covered inside 
and out with tinfoil as high as the line 
shown in Fig. 59. A metallic ball con- 
nects with the interior coating, the 
outer being in communication with the 
earth. K the ball is brought near the 
conductor of an electrical machine, it 
receives a succession of sparks, and be- 
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Electrical machine. 



tries? Mention some. 170. What are conductors ? Non-conductors? Insulators? 
Is this division strictly true t 17L What is the earth electrically? Is the air like 
the earth la this respect? What if it were? What is the effect of moisture? 
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comes charged. Then, on conneoting the inner and enter coats by 
a conductor, discharge takes place, with a brilliant spark, and 
equilibrium is restored. The jar serves to accumulate 
electricity, and a connected series of such jars forms 
the Ley den Battery, 

173. TwokfndBpfeleotrioity.— If a ball made 
of pith of elder be suspended bj a silken thread and 
brought near an excited glass tube, it will be first at- 
tracted to it, and then repelled fi'om it. K another 
suspended pith ball be brought near a stick of excit- 
ed sealing wax, it will act in the same manner. Both 
balls are excited and both repelled. If the differentlj 
excited balls are now brought near each other, they Leyden jar. 
are attracted together, whereas if both had been excited by ihe 
glass edone or by the wax alone, they would have repelled each 
other. There are thus two kinds of electricity ; that from glass is 
called vitreous, and that from wax renjious. Each is self-repulsive, 
but bodies excited both ways attract each other ; or, as it is com- 
monly expressed, like electricities repel, and unlike attract — ^the 
same principle that we have just seen in magnetism. 

174. lEIleotrosoopei^ — ^The property of self-repulsion is employed 
to test the presence and intensity of electrical ^^^ qq^ 
excitement. A simple electroscope is formed 
by suspending two pith balls by linen threads, 
as in Fig. 60. If touched by an excited 
body, they are repelled. Fig. 61, and the 
degree of divergence is a rough measure of 
the force awakened. 

176. On the same principle, slips of gold 
leaf attached to a conducting rod in a glass' 
jar, Kg. 62, form a very delicate electrom- ^XbiSif 
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£xcited 
pith balls. 



^ter. Such is the sensibility of the instru- 
ment that a slight flap of a silk handkerchief on the plate at top 
renders the leaves divergent. "We thus become aware how trifling 
are the causes fii&t disturb the electric equilibrium of the objects 
aroxmd us. Not the smallest change in place or condition can 



172. What Ib the electrical machine ? DcBcribe the Leyden Jar. How is it charged 
and discharged? What la a Le^^den battery? 173. How may it be shown that 
there are two kinds of electricity? What are they called ? How do they affect each 
other ? 174. Explain the electroscope, Fig. 60. 176. What does Fig. 62 represent t 
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Fig. 62. 




ooonr withoTit interfeiipg with this mysterioTis 
agency, although the balance is so qnickly ad- 
justed that we are not aware of the disturb- 
ance. ' In cutting a slice of meat, there may 
pass between the steel knife and silver fork 
enough electricity to moye the needle of a tel- 
egraph.' (O.V.Walkbb.) 

176. xilectxicTemdon* — The electrical ex- 
citement of a body may rise so high as to over- 
come the resistance which confines it and es- 
cape, rending a passage through the air, when ~ 
Gold-leaf electroscope. ^11 excitement disappears. A body electrically 
excited is said to be charged; the restoration of equilibrium is called 
dischan^ge^ and is seen in the electric spark and the flash of lightning. 
The degree of excitement or intensity of the charge is called eleo- 
irieal tenaim, and may be compared to the pressure of steam, or 
the bending of a bow or spring ; its discharge to their release. 

177. This analogy of the spring may be carried much farther. 
It is a principle of nature that forces 
develop themselves in a double or op- 
posite way. "We see this in mechanics 
in the elasticity of a spiral spring, Fig. 
68. When unstretched it manifests no 
force. "Not can it be stretched from one 
end alone. If hooked to the pin P, and 
the weight "W is attached, it will seem 
to be stretched by one end only. But 
this is a mistake; for by substitut- 
ing the weight V for the pin P, the 
strain upon the spring is the same ; as 
the arrow indicdtes, the forces are double, 
equal, and opposite. 

178. The same principle is observed in electricity. It is a 
double force manifesting itself by actions and reactions which are 
equal and opposite. One kind of electricity cannot be produced 
unless it is accompanied by the other. Whenever vitreous elec- 
tricity is developed, a corresponding amount of resinous electricity 

Give instances of its sensibility. What does this show us f 176. Explain what is 
meant by electric tension. To what may it be compared f 177. In whbt manner 
are forces developed t How may this be shown t 178. How is it in electricity 9 




Duality and polarity of me- 
chanical forces. 
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invariably accompanies it. It may not be at first perceptible, bnt 
will be recognized upon careful examination. Electricity is thus, 
like magnetism, & polar force, 

179. Bleotrioal hirpotheiis.— Electricity has generally been re- 
garded as a subtile material fluid pervading all matter. Some hold 
that the two electricities are two fluids which are mutually at- 
tractive, though each is self-repellant. Fbaneust simplified the 
matter by regarding electricity as analogous to heat, and, as all the 
effects of heat and cold were explained by the excess or deficiency 
of a single fluid, caloric, he proposed to explain electrical effects 
by variations in quantity of a single electric fluid. He maintained 
that bodies vitreously electrifled have an excess of it above their 
natural share, which excess he called the positive state, while bodies 
resinously electrified are deficient in the fluid, or in a negative 
condition. The positive electrical state he distinguished by the 
plus sign (-1-), and the negative by the minus sign (— ). When both 
are used together, they signify neutralization, or no excitement, 

180. The Franklinio terms and symbols are still used, but we 
must guard against their misguiding influence. Positive electri- 
city is no more positive, real, or powerful than negative, and the 
terms might be reversed so far as the character of the electricities 
is concerned. Nor is the idea of a fluid at all adequate to explain 
the facts. Prof. Millsb remarks: ^ The 
suppoffltion of an electric fluid is grad- 
ually being abandoned. The supposi- 
tion of a gravitative fluid might with 
nearly as much propriety be insisted 
cm to explain the phenomena of gravi- 
tation, or a cohesive fluid to account 
for those of cohesion.' 

181. Eleot ri oal X ndn o tiOBu— Electri- 
tsal bodies, like magnetic, act at a dis- 
tance to disturb the equilibrium of 
neighboring bodies. If an excited glass 
rod be brought near an electroscope, 
though there be no contact, the leaves 
will diverge, Fig. 64, and upon examination it will be fonnd that the 

179. How has electricity been generally regarded ? What was Franklin's explana- 
tion f What do the signs plus and minus signify f 180. In the use of these terms 
what are we to guard against f How is the conception of electricity as a fluid now 
4* 
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cap ia negatively electrified, and the leaves positively. The 
approach of the excited tube decomposes their natural elec- 
tricity, the negative element being attracted, and the positive 
repelled. This action of an excited body, without discharge, 
through a medium upon distant bodies, is known as electrical 
tTiductioTU 

182. Induction is a kind of preparation for discharge. When 
electricity is about to move, or discharge to occur, the whole 
course through which it will pass is, as it were, felt out h^ore- 
hand; at first and infallibly the line of least resistance is found 
and pursued. K two conductors are before it, it takes the easiest 
course at the outset. 

1*10.65. 183. Fig. 65 represents fragments of gold leaves 

jj casually laid upon paper, and producing with the 

B,P, paper a series of bad and good conductors. A dis- 

m/y ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ P^^^ across the interrupted circuit 

J—j from P to N, burning up the leaves and parts of 

D-* leaves, as shown by the shaded track. These re- 

tjl markable results are necessary consequences of the 

•^ principle of induction. The diarged body induces 

yv attractions in all directions, and the discharge will 

w^ of course be determined through that range of ma- 

I ^^ terials which from their nature and position are most 
^y^p^ excited ; which present the strongest attractions, and, 
^''^Vv of course, the least obstruction. 

■ 184. Theory of Induction.— As there are all de- 

■■ grees of conduction and insulation. Dr. Fakaday 

Path of the dis- ^^^^ ^^ ^® must look upon condiiction and in- 

charge. d/oction as only different degrees of the same mode 
of movement ; in all cases, it is an effect communicated from atoms 
to atoms. If, when a body is electrified, its particles discharge in- 
stantaneously into each other, conduction is the consequence. If 
the particles do not readily discharge, but hinder the course of the 
electricity, they are immediately forced into positions of con- 
straint : they become polarized^ and as each particle induces a 
state of polar tension in its neighbor, the effect is transferred to a 

regarded f What is it thought to be ? 181. What is the effect of an excited glass 
tube brought near an electroscope f What is induction said to be? 182. When . 
electricity is about to move, what course does it take f 183. Explain Fig. 65. Why 
is this? 184. Describe Faiudat's theory of induction. Explain Fig; 66. On 
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distance. In Fig. 66, P represents a positively charged ^^^ ^ 
body, and abed intermediate particles of air. These 
are thrown into opposite states or polarized^ as is rep- 
resented hy the white and black sides of the spheres, 
and thus the effect is propagated to the body N, which O O O ^ 
is electrically excited. We have said that insulators ifi O Ol^ 
arrest electricity, but on this view they only stop mov^ O O Q (^ 
ment by conduction; they transmit it by induction Q Q Qd 
through the polarization of their particles. As the polar ^Jj^ 
particles are in active relations of force to those around, mim 
it is obvious the effects may be propagated in various polarisation 
directions. Hence the polarization may occur in curved of atoms, 
lines, and Induction take place round comers and behind obstacles. 
185. Sources of electxioity^— These are various. Besides or- 
dinary friction, the rubbing of water particles against the aperture 
when steam escapes is a powerful source of electricity. When- 
ever bodies are pressed together and separated, they exhibit traces 
of opposite electrical excitement. Many crystals are made elec- 
tric by mere compression ; Iceland spar pressed between the fingers 
becomes excited. If tourmaline be fig. 6T. 

slowly heated, it becomes power- j ^t^^^^^^HBB^^ 
-fully excited, as is represented in 
Fig. 67 (Ho. 1). When the heat is 2 ^^i^a^^Bmoai^ 
no longer added, the excitement dis- ^ , ^ ^ 

appears, but, as it cools, the electri- 3 ^■■bHk ^■■HH^ 

1 J].. . n /XT A\ Tourmaline electilfled by heat. 

cal conditions are reversed (No. 2). ' 

That the particles are polarized through the whole length is 
shown by the fact that if the crystal be broken, as the tempera- 
ture fells each piece is electrified (No, 8). Fracture, crushing, 
and combustion, all produce electricity. Carbon in burning is neg- 
ative, while the carbonic acid formed is positive. 

§IV. Yoltaic Elect/ndty'—Eled 
186; We have now to consider electricity in a state of motion 
and active force. This important branch of the science was dis- 
covered about 1790, by Galvani, while working with some dis- 
sected frogs, and in his honor is frequently called Galvanism; but 

this view what ia Insulation ? 185. What other soarces of electricity are men- 
tioned! What doea Big. 67 represent? 186. What ia electro^ynamica t YHio 
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its most illustrious cultivator was Volta, whose name is insepara- 
bly connected with its foundation and progress, and from whom 
it is also called Voltaie electricity. Both these celebrated men 
were Italians. 

187. Sulaearfs e3cperlm«nt«— It was noticed by Sulzbb, about a 
hundred years ago, that, if a silver coin be placed upon the tongue, 
and a piece of zinc beneath, a peculiar tingling sensation or taste 
will be perceived when the ends of the metals are made to touch ; 
or, if the silver be pressed between the upper lip and the teeth, a 
flash of light will be observed when the metallic contact is made. 
This is an eifect of voltaic electricity. 

188. We have just stated that electrical disturbance may arise 
from simple contact of different substances. Yolta supposed that 
these effects were due to the same cause. But it is now generally 
considered that when electricity arises by metallic contact, it is 
owing to chemical change. Voltaic electricity is produced when 
two unlike solids, usually metals, are immersed in a liquid which 
dissolves only one of them. It is a general law that no chemical 
action occurs unaccompanied by electrical disturbance, although 
the quantity is often so minute as to escape detection. 

Fig. 63. 189. The Voltaic CircuiL— A strip of zinc 

and one of copper are placed in a vessel 
containing water, to which has been added 
a little sulphuric acid. If not permitted to 
touch each other, as in Fig. 68, there is no 
effect. But if brought into contact, as seen 
in Fig. 69, several results ensue. The acid in 
the water grows weaker ; the zinc strip is cor- 
roded, wastes away, and bubbles of gas are 
seen to escape from the surface of the copper. 
If the metals are separated, the action ceases ; 
and, if this is done in the dark, a minute 
spark will be seen. Electricity seems to flow 
round and round in the direction of the ar- 
rows, like an invisible streanj. The com- 
bination through which it passes is termed a 
f>oltaic circuity and the circulating force an 
The Toitaio circuit electric, or electromotive current. If the plates 

diBcovered it? IW^hy is It called voltalo electricity I 187. What was effLa«B»8 
experiment f 188. When is voltaio electricity prodnoed f What Is said of chemical 




No effect 
Fig. 69. 
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be ooimected by meanB of a wire, wMoh may be a few inoheB or 
many miles in length, a onrrent passes through the whole distance. 
If tf non-conductor be substituted for the wire, the action instantly 



19a The source of the elecMcity is the decomposition of the 
water, its oxygen combining with the zmc to form oxide of zinc, 
while hydrogen gas is set free. But the oxide of zinc is insoluble, 
and would form, an impervious coating upon the plate, and quickly 
stop the process. This is prevented by the sulphuric acid which 
unites with the oxide, forming sulphate of zinc, and thus the plate 
is kept clean and the action maintained till the metal is consumed, 
or the acid all neutralized. 

191. Amalgamation^— A slip of pure zinc introduced into the 
acid is but slightly, if at all, acted upon. But commercial zinc is 
contamiaated with lead and other metals, the effect being to create 
minute currents between them and the a4}acent particles of zinc, 
thus corroding the plate and wasting the electric force. To pre- 
vent this, the clean zinc surface is rubbed over with a little mer- 
cury, which forms an amalgam with it, increasing the energy of 
the zinc, and enabling it to be kept in acid without corrosion. 

192. Bleotrodes.— To the plates are usually soldered wires 
with terminals of platinum to withstand the action of corrosive 
liquids. The ends of these wires are known as the poles of the 
circuit, from an idea that they exerted an attractive and repellant 
action, like the poles of a magnet. But Fabaday has proved that 
there is no attraction or repulsion in the case, and suggested the 
better term electrodes^ which means simply a door or way for the 
electricity. 

193. PoBitiva and n^gativie parts of the dronit.— The terms 
positive and negative have a double application to different parts 
of the circuit, which often confhses the student. The copper pole 
is positive (which may be easily remembered by associating the 
four p's of the three words), and the zinc pole negative. But 
these terms are reversed when applied to the plates — zinc being 
now positive and copper negative. Whatever be the metals used, 

action 9 189. Desoribe the voltaic cirenltt Its effects 9 190. What ie tbe sonroe 
of the electricity 9 What is the office of the sulphuric acid f 191. What difficulty 
arises in the xue of common zinc 9 How remedied 9 192. What are the poles of 
the circuit 9 Why is* electrodes 'the better term 9 108. How are the terms positive 
and negative applied 9 Where does the positive electricity originate, and what Is 
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Fig. to. 




Polarity, but no current. 



the positive plate, or the one chemically acted npon, ori^nates 
positive electricity, which passes over to the negatively a^ected 
plate, and is by that deUoered at the positive electrode. 

194. PolaritieB of the drouiL — The electric current originates 
in chemical dianges, and requires a compound liquid capable of de- 
composition by one of the metals. To bring the chemical force 
into play, the voltaic circuit must be arranged so as to form a 
continuous chain of polarities. The theory of the action may be 
illustrated by representing the atoms of the liquid to the eye. A 

plate of zinc with one end in chlo- 
rohydrio acid assumes a state of 
electrical tension, and induces the 
same state in the atoms of hydrogen 
and chlorine which compose the 
acid, Fig. 70. The positive zinc at- 
tracts the adjacent atom of negative 
chlorine, but not with sufficient 
force to take it from the positive hydrogen. Nor is the matter 
helped by completing the circuit with another zinc plate, as shown 
in the figure. At two points, above and below, like electricities 
repel each other; the tensions are balanced, and there is no 
motion. 

196. But if now the second zinc plate be replaced by one 
of copper, the conditions are altogether changed; the polar- 
ities are unlocked, the liquid is decomposed, and there is an 
active circuit, as illustrated in Eig. 71. The copper imparts an 
additional amount of positive electricity to the zinc, the ten- 
sion of which is thus heightened, and receives a portion of ne- 
gative electricity in return. A powerful polar influence is thus 

communicated to the liquid. The 
increased attraction of the zlqc 
causes it to decompose the adjoin- 
ing atom of acid, combining with 
the negative chlorine; while the 
atom of hydrogen, powerfully po- 
larized by induction, acts in the 
same way, decomposing the next 
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Conditions of circulation. 



its course 9 194. In what does the electric current originate f What does it re- 
quire 9 What is the effect of one zinc plate in the acid f Of two f 105. What is 
the effect of replacing tiie zinc by a copper plate f Draw Figures 70 and 71 upon 
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atom of add, tmitiiig with its chlorine, and forming a new eom- 
ponnd atom. This is repeated throngh the series, and the last 
atom of hydrogen, having its positive electricitj neutralized by 
the strongly negatiye copper, is set free. 

196. Onzxents.— Here again we are in danger of being misled by 
terms which involve material views of force. The word * current ' 
is to be used in a sense entirely figurative. In dealing with sub- 
tile, invisible forces, it is easiest to view them through the medium 
of analogy and apply terms borrowed from sensible objects. The 
effects of electricity resemble those of a stream, and from ap- 
propriating the terms we gradually acquire the idea of an unseen 
but real fluid flowing in currents through substances, or from one 
to another. But all we know in the matter is progremve effects, 
and all we are entitled to assume is the progress of force. The 
movement of electricity is more analogous to that of sound, where 
pure impulse and not matter is borne forward. (319) If the ivory 
ball at one extremity of a closely sus- Fig. 7Z 
pended series, Fig. 72, be raised and 
let fall, the one at the other end will 
be struck off, the intervening balls re- 
maining in their places, yet trans- 
mitting the impulse; there is only a Kiaatio balk. 
progress of force. While the term current in electricity is con- 
venient and perhaps indispensable, we mean by it the same as if 
we should speak of a current of sound, or, in the case of the ball, 
a current of motion. 

197. Two Opposite Ouxxents.— We have seen that elec- 
tricity, like magnetism, is a polar force, displaying itself 
in a twofold way. When produced in the voltaic circuit, it 
separates into two equal and opposite powers— two currents 
which, when they meet, instead of doubling, neutralize each 
other. The electricity thus produced has been likened to a 
double-headed arro^ rapidly elongating itself in opposite direc- 
tions. At first they move from each other, but turning through 
equal semicircles, they meet, each arrow-head destroying the other. 

the blaekboftrd, and explain them. 196. In what danger are we from naing the 
word current r What do we really know in the matter f To what is the move- 
ment of eleetridtyanalogonaf To what else is it compared f 107. In what reepeot 
hare we seen eleotriolty to be like magnetism t To what are the movements of tbe 
enrrent likened 9 What is meant when the direction of the current is spoken of? 
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^^' '^ The two opposite electricities or polarities con- 

stantly meet an<r nentralize each other, and are 
constantly renewed. To avoid confusion, when> 
the direction of the current is spoken of, the 
positive alone is indicated. In Fig. 73 the 
dark arrows show the direction of the positive 
current, the dotted arrows that of the nega- 
tive. 

Thetwocurrente. ^g^ The Voltaio Pile^The power of the 

circuit may be increased by repeating its elements. The pile dis- 
covered by VoLTA and named after him was the first contrivance 
for augmenting the force of the electric current. It is made by 
preparing small plates or discs of metal, nsually copper and zinc, 
and placing between them pieces of flannel moistened with an 
acid or saline solution. Such a pile is represented in Fig. 74. The 
Fio. 74 cloth is placed between the metals, and the ordet 
begun is preserved. Commencing at the bottom 
there is copper (c), flannel (f), zinc (z), and upon that 
copper, flannel, zinc, and so on to fifty or a hundred 
LI r W ri r ' ®®*®' ^ ^^^ ^® desired, 74. The lower or copper 
I ^^5)^ end is positive, and the other negative ; a current 
|\^^5\ ^ilierefore moves in the direction of the arrows. 
This form of instrument gives a strong effect at first, 
but rapidly declines in power. 

199. The Galvanio Battery.— To augment the 
electrical effect, and at the same time secure steadi- 
ness of action and convenience of management, the 
compound circuits are arranged in other forms known as voltaic 
or gaUanic batteries, A series of cups or cells, containing an 

acidulated liquid, are arranged, in 
each of which there is a plate of 
copper and another of zinc; the 
copper plate of one cup heing con- 
nected by a copper wire with the 
zinc plate of the preceding cup. 
Fig. 75. 
■We have already noticed the tendency 




Yoltaio pile. 



Fio. 75. 




Voltaic battery. 
200. Smee's Battery.- 



198. How may the force of the circuit be Increaeed f What is the voltaic pile f 
Explain Fig. 74. 199. What objects are secured by the galvanic battery ? How is 
it made 9 20a What hindrance is oyeroome by Smbb^s battery ? How is it done ? 
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of gases to ecmdense upon solid substances. In the batterj a fifan 
of hydrogen forms in this way upon the smooth copper and pla- 
tiniini, which is a serious hindrance to the &tion. If, however, 
the surface be roughened, it passes off with ease. Smxe removed 
this difQcultyby using a silver negative plate, and 
coating it with platinum black. To form the single 
cell, two plates of amalgamated zinc are clamped 
against a piece of wood with a silver plate between 
them. Fig. 76. They are then suspended in a glass 
vessel, the piece of wood resting upon the top. The 
liquid used is sulphuric add diluted with ten or fifteen 
times its weight of water. A binding screw attached 
to the silver plate connects the positive wire, and an- 
other from the zinc plate the negative. A series of 
these cells properly joined, or a series of connected 
plates immersed in a suitable trough, constitutes Smxb^s bcUt&ry, 

201. Diaiielini Battary^— Pro£ Danisll 
made an important improvement in the bat- 
tery by using two different fluids separated by 
a porous partition. Fig. 77 exhibits a section 
of Daniell^s cell ; a is. an outer cylinder of 
copper filled with &, an acid solution of blue 
vitriol, which is kept saturated by crystals 
resting upon the perforated shelf/; e is a tube 
of porous ware, or unoiled leather, filled with 
d, 1 part of sulphuric acid to 7 water, and into 
this is plunged a rod of amalgamated zinc e. 
To the copper and zinc are attached bindiug 
screws for wire connections. 

202- The blue vitriol consists of sulphuric acid and oxide of* 
copper. When the action commences a double set of changes 
takes place in the liquid. Oxide of zinc is formed in the in&er 
vessel, and the polarizing action taking place through the porous 
wetted body e, the sulphate of copper is decomposed in the outer 
vessel. The sulphuric acid set free is gradually transflnred to the 
inner vessel, while the hydrogen, instead of being set free, com- 
bines with the oxygen of the oxide of copper, precipitating metal- 
How iB a single cell conBtmoted ? What liquid Ib used ? How are the wires at- 
tached f 201. In what did Prof. Dani>ll*s improvement consist? Describe his 
•eU. 202. Bxplain its node of action. What is said of it? 203. How doss 
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Fig. 78. 




Grove's cell. 



lie copper upon the surface of the outer cylinder. This was the first 
constant hattery, and is capable of maintaining a uniform strength 
for many hours. 

203. Ozove's Battery is also an arrangement for two fluids, 
like Daniell's, its metals being amalgamated zinc 
and platinum, and its liquids nitric and sulphuric 
acids. Fig. 78 is a vertical section ; a is a jar of 
earthenware, c the outer liquid of dilute sulphuric 
acid ; 5 is a cylinder of amalgamated zinc con- 
nected with the negative electrode, and having a 
slit on one side to allow the free passage of the 
liquid. It is therefore exposed on both sides to 
the outer liquid c of dilute sulphuric acid ; <Z is a 
% cup of unglazed earthenware filled with strong 
nitric acid c; /is a thin slip of platinum suspend- 
ed in the porous cup, and connected with the positive electrode. 
204- In Geovk's lattery the oxygen combines with the zinc, 
as in the other cases, but the hydrogen decomposes the nitric 
acid, unites with a portion of its oxygen, forming water and 

producing deutoxide of ni- 
^^^' ^*- trogen, which rises into the 

air, and, reuniting with 
oxygen, forms nitrous acid 
fumes. The escape of 
these corrosive vapors is 
a disagreeable feature of 
this combination. Figure 
79 represents a series of 
cells in working connec- 
tion. Geove's battery pro- 
duces very powerful and 
brilliant effects, and is much used in telegraphy. It is less con- 
stant than Daioell^s, but according to Prof. Jaoobi, when the pla- 
tinum and copper surfaces are equal, that of Geovb is 17 times 
more powerful. 

205. Bunsen's Carbon Battery is similar to Gbove's, but re- 
places the expensive platinum by cheap carbon cylinders made by 




Grove's battery. 



Gbotb's battery differ from the preceding f 204. Explain its action. What in 
■aid of it t 205. What is Buvsiir's battery f Of what doee the Mathooth battery 
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pnlverizing gas-carbon (526), mixmg it with floor, and baking it 
into hard pieces. Dr. Oallan's Maynooth battery comets of a 
water-tight cast-iron cell, containing a porons cell, in which is a 
plate of amalgamated zinc. Mixtures of strong sulphuric and 
nitric acids are used, and the effects are claimed to be more in- 
tense even than those of Gboyb^s battery. SoHONSEm^s lattery re- 
sembles the one just described, except that the outer cell is formed of 
passive iron, which makes an excellent combination with zinc (794). 

206. ResiBtanoe to the oaxrenL— As in machinery all the force 
applied is not available for work, some of it being absorbed by fric- 
tion, so all the electrical force generated in the battery cannot be 
made available for effect, a portion of it being destroyed by resist- 
ance of the materials of the circuit itself. The conductors are to a 
certain extent also obstructors. The resistance is, first, that of the 
liquid of the battery, which depends upon its conducting quality, 
and the distance between the plates. The larger the plates and 
the closer together, the less the resistance. Second, the wires 
offer a resistance dependent upon their length, narrowness, and 
material. 

207. Quantity andlbtenBity. — ^These terms describe two con- 
trasted states of electrical manifestation, the meanmg of which 
may be illustrated by reference to heat. Thus the heat in the 
human body is considerable in quantity, but low in intensity, 
while that of an ignited match is very small in quantity, but high 
in intensity. Of course there can be no electricity that does not 
possess to a certain degree both qualities, but one or the other is 
always in great excess. 

208. In the battery the 
quantity of electricity depends 
upon the size of the plates ; 
the intensity upon the nurr^er 
of them. If we increase the 
size of a pair of zinc and cop- 
per plates, we increase the 
quantity of the electricity 
they produce, but not its in- 



FiG. 80. 




Accnmnlating intensity. 



consist? SoBdNBBiN^s ? 206. In what respect does the battery resemble ma- 
chinery f Where is the resistance, and on what does it depend ? 207. What is 
meant by quantity and intensity in electricity ? Do they exist together ? 208. Upon 
what does the quantity of electricity in the battery depend? The intensity? 
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tensity ; while, if we redaoe tke size, we reduce the quantity, the 
Intensity remaining the same. On the contrary, if we multiply the 
number of pairs of equal size, the intensity is augmented at an 
equal rate while the quantity is unchanged. The electricity de- 
yeloped by a single pair is exceedingly feeble; the second cell 
adds no more to it, but intensifies its power. In Fig. 80 the 
arrows illustrate the accumulating intensity. 

209. Friotional axid cozrent eleotxioityir— It has bedn demon- 
strated that fictional and curr^t electricity are one ; all the effects 
of the former being produced by the latter. But these modes of 
action are marvellously different. We may view a spark as a 
fraction of a current ; and a rapid succession of sparks as an imper- 
fect approach toward a current. But the duration of a spark is infin- 
itely small compared with the time necessary to accumulate the elec- 
tricity which prodtLces it. A six-inch electric spark is estimated to 
pass in the three thousand miUionth part of a second (Waleeb), 
but no frictional machine can supply a beginning to three thousand 
million such sparks in a second. The machine of the London 
Polytechnic Institute, with an 87-inch plate driven by steam at 80 
rerolutions per minute, and a friction of 90 square feet of glass, 
per second, gave the six-inch sparks no faster than they could be 
counted. The quantity is thus small, and the intensity high. But 
in the voltaic circuit, charge is as instantaneous as discharge ; the 
stream is unbroken; the quantity is enormous, but the intensity 
low. 

2ia A flash of lightning in a drop of water. — ^Dr. Fabapay 
demonstrated that the electric current which is required to decom- 
pose a single grain of water is also sufficient to keep a platinum 
wire the ^^ part of an inch in diameter red hot for 8| minutes. 
But to produce the same effect for the same time by frictional 
electricity would require 6,500,000 discharges from a Leyden jar 8 
inches high and 7^ inches in diameter. It. would, therefore, require 
this amount of static electricity to decompose a single grain of 
water. Dr. Fakadat further showed that this would suffice to 
charge an insulated conducting pane, such as a thunder-cloud. 

How may we vary either ? What does Fig. 80 repreeent f 209. In what respects 
are current and frictional electricity alike % How does the duration of a spark 
compare with the time required to accumulate it ? What instance is given I How 
is it in the voltaic circuit f 210. How much voltafo electriolty is required to 
decompose a drop of water f How much firiotional electriolty is this equal tot 
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thirty-five acres in area, the instantaneous discharge of which 
would constitute a powerftil flash of lightning. 

211. Voltaic electricity will travel through a conductor 
thousands of miles rather than penetrate a barrier of air a small 
fraction of an inch in thickness, while static electricity will leap 
through miles of intervening atmosphere. For sustained effects, 
as in chemical decompositions and telegraphy, where vast quantities 
of electricity are required, the battery is employed, its current 
being raised to the requisite tension by multiplying the cells. 

§V. EffedsofV(M(mElectaiciby. 

212. Deoomposition of water. If the ends of the platinum 
wires connected with a battery are placed near each other in a 
vessel of water containing a little sulphuric acid to 
aid conduction, bubbles of gas will be seen to rise 
&om the terminals and escape at the surface. A 
couple of glass tubes filled with water, and invert- 
ed in the vessel over the poles, serve to collect the 
rising gases, Fig. 81, which upon examination prove 
to be pure hydrogen and pure oxygen, the bulk of 
the former being twice that of the latter. The 
water becomes part of the circuit, and is decom- 
posed by a polarization of the line of compound 
partides between the electrodes in the same manner 
as occurs in the battery itself (196) ; only in this case, 
as the oxygen does not combine with the platinum, 
it is set free like the hydrogen. 

213. Bleotrolysis.— This operation is termed electrolysis (ana- 
lyzing by electricity), and any substance that is capable of this de- 
oomposition is called an electrolyte. Solids are not electrolytes, 
liquids, and certain liquids only can be electrolyzed. A good 
electrolyte should be a good conductor, and yield upon separation 
a conductor and a non-conductor. The binary compounds are 
resolved into their elements by the current, and the salts into 
acids and bases. Sulphate of soda yields sulphuric acid at the + 
pole, where it may be made to redden vegetable blue, while soda 

2U. How do they diifer in power to penetrate the air 9 For what is the battery 
med f 212. How is the deoompoeltlon of water eflSsoted by the oorrent ? £zplaiii 
Fig. 81. Sid. Whatiseleotrolyiis? What bodies are good electrolytes? Ezam- 




Electrolysis of 
water* 
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appears at the — pole, and will there tnm vegetable bines to red. 
Bj reversing the direction of the current, these beautiful effects 
are also reversed. 

214. When compounds are electrolyzed their elements are 
found in opposite electrical states. Some, as oxygen, chlorine, sul- 
phur, appear at the positive electrode, and are called electro-nega- 
tive bodies; while others, as hydrogen and the metals, appear at 
the negative electrode, and are called electro-positive. Of the 64 
elements, 24 are usually ranked as electro-negative, and 40 as 
electro-positive. Oxygen heads the first list, or is the most power- 
ful electro-negative body, while the newly discovered caesium 
heads the other, being the strongest electro-positive substance. 
The elements may be arranged in such an order that each wiU be 
electro-negative to all which follow it, and electro-positive to all 
which precede it. 

216. As the electric current thus originates in chemical changes 
and produces them, and as the atoms seem to be in opposite elec- 
trical states, it is obvious that electrical force is very closely allied 
to chemical power. The electrochemical tJieory teaches that they 
are identical ; that electrical attraction causes chemical combina^ 
tion, and that every chemical decomposition is due to the play of 
electrical forces. 

216. Slectrot3^pe is the name given to the pro- 
cess of depositing metals from their solutions by 
electricity. The deposited metal assumes with ex- 
actness the form of any body upon which it is made 
to settle, so that when removed it forms a perfect 
counterpart of the object, copying and reversing all 
its markings and irregularities. To copy a medal it 
is first made perfectly clean, and the back and edges 
protected by a coating of varnish or wax. The 
battery used may be of various forms ; Daniell's 
cell. Fig. 82, answers the purpose. Into a glass 
tumbler, 3, is introduced a lamp chimney, A P, with 
a piece of bladder tied over the lower end. This is 
filled with dilute acid, while the tumbler contains a strong solu- 
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Electro typing. 



plea. 214. How la the divlBion of the elements into electro-negative and electro- 
pofiitlye effected? How are they proportioned to each other! How may the 
elements be arrange? 216. What is the eleotio-ohemical theory t 216. What is 
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tion of scilphate of copper. The medals m m are immersed in the 
sulphate of copper, and connected bj wires to the zinc rod Z. 
Thus arranged, the sulphate of copper is graduallj decomposed, 
and the metal evenly deposited. The copper coating is then de- 
tached, and forms a perfect reverse or mould of the object. The 
whole process is then repeated with the mould, producing an 
exact copy of the original medal. 

217. In eUctrthgilding and electro-plating the object is to 
impart a new and permanent metallic surface. In this way num- 
berless articles placed in solutions of silver and gold are coated 
with these metals, from the thinnest gilt to the thickest plating. 

218. Heating effdots of the current^-* A cur- 
rent passing through a conductor raises its tem- 
perature iir proportion to the electricity arrest- 
ed. This depends first upon the quantity in 
motion, and second upon the resistance offered 
by the conductor. A wire which is but little 
heated by a current, if considerably reduced in 
diameter, becomes instantly white hot. , The 
arrested electricity appears as heat. Two char- 
coal points brought into contact in the circuit, 
and then slightly separated, emit a light of daz- 
zling splendor, Fig. 83. 

219. The eleotrio UghL— The brilliancy and 
purity of the electric light from charcoal points 
and the absence of contaminating products make it highly desira- 
ble as a source of illumination. But there is a mechanical difficulty 
in the way of its use. Particles of carbon are constantly transfer- 
red from the positive to the negative poles ; one is shortened and 
the other lengthened, and that unequally, so that it is trouble- 
some to maintain them at the precise distance. 

220. Blasting.^— By passing a fine platinum wire through a 
charge of gunpowder, it is instantaneously exploded by the cur- 
rent. The same wire may pass through several charges and ignite 
them simultaneously. In excavating for an English railway, nine 
tons of gunpowder were buried in three masses in the Dover Oliffs, 

the electrotype? Describe the process. 217. What is the object in electro- 
gilding and plating? 218. When electricity is arrested by a condactor, what 
beoomeB of it? Upon what does the amount of heat depend? 219. What 
■re the Bdvantagea and dieadyantages of electric light? 220. How is the electrie 




Electric light. 
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from 50 to 70 feet from the surface, and ignited by a distant bat- 
tery. The explosion detached 600,000 tons of the chalky diffs. 
Powder is fired in the same way for blasting rocks imder water. 

§ VI. JElectrchMdgnetism. 

221. In 1820, Prof. Oebsted, of Copenhagen, discovered that 
if a magnetic needle be bronght near a wire along which an elec- 
tric current is passing, the needle will be inflnenced and caused to 
move. The degree of the motion will depend upon the strength 
of the current, and its direction upon the relative positicm of the 
needle and wire. If the wire be above and paralld to the needle, 
the pole next the negative electrode will move westward ; if beneath 
the needle, it will move eastward. If the wire is on the east side, 

this pole will be elevated ; if on the west, 
it will be depressed. In all cases it tends 
to place itself at right angles, or trans- 
verse, to the wire. If the wire be bent, 
so as to pass above and below the needle, 

Current ^needle.- ^S' ^^ ^^® ^^^^ ^ increased ; and if it 
be coiled round many times in the same 
manner, it becomes still more powerftd. The motion of a needle 
thus freely suspended becomes the visible test of an electric 
current. 

222. The Astatic Needle^— But a needle keeps its place in the. 
magnetic meridian with considerable force, so that a very faint 
current will not move it. If two needles, however, are placed 
parallel, near each other, with reversed poles, their directive force 
is mutually neutralized. Two needles thus fixed upon an axis, 

^ lig. 85, form the astatic (unstable) needle. If 

one is slightly stronger than the other, it still 
retains a feeble tendency to keep its north and 
south position. If now the wire of Fig. 86 
were folded round both these needles, the 
same current would urge them in opposite 
directions, and there would be no motion ; but 
Aatatic needle. when the coil incloses only one of the needles, 
as the lower for example, the current impels 

current used in blasting t 221. What waa Prof. Oerstsd's diacovery f TJpon what 
do the degree and direction of the motion depend? 222. What la the aatotlo 
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both needles in the same direction. If the needles be delicately 
suspended, it affords the means of detecting the faintest electrical 
current and forms the galvanometer. 

223. ZSleotro-Magnets.— If a bar of 
steel be placed in a coil of wire, as in Fig. 
86, and a current be sent through the coil, 
the bar becomes at once permanently 
magnetic. If a bar of soft iron be intro- 
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Electro-Magnet. 



Magnettzing a Bar. 

duced, it becomes magnetic, bnt oftly continues so as long as the 
current is maintained. A horse-shoe bar of soft iron, with a wire 
twisted spirally round it, as in Fig. 87, becomes a 
powerful magnet, capable of supporting a heavy 
weight, while the current is passing. 

224. The Onrrent a Magnet— Electric currents 
attract and repel each other like magnets. When 
two wires are freely suspended near each other, if 
currents pass through them in the same direction, 
they attract each other ; if in opposite directions, 
they repel each other. If a copper wire be coiled 
into a spiral, Fig. 88, and the extremity, a, hooks into 
a cup of mercury, while the other end dips into a second cup, the 
coil will be free to move in any horizontal direction. If now a 
current be- transmitted through the 
coil, it arranges itself north and south, 
just like the needle, and it will be at- 
tracted and repelled by another simi- 
lar coil in the same manner as two 
magnets. Hence Ahp£bb assumes that 
magnetic polarity is caused by electric 
influence,perpetually circulating round 
the particles of which the magnet is 

composed. Polarity of the Carrent. 

225^ Induced Cnrrents*— If two conductors are placed near and 
parallel to each other, a carrent sent through one induces an op- 
posite current in the second. At the moment the circuit is form- 
ed and the primary current passes, a secondary current is produced 
in the opposite direction in the second wire. 
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needle f What is the galvanometer ? 223, What do Fignrei 89 and 87 represent ? 
224. How do electric currents aflbot each other t Explain Fig. 88. What does 
5 
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226* Blectro-iiu^gnetio Telegraph.— -This remarkable contri- 
vance consists of three parts : k batterj for supplying the motive 
power, an insulated metallic line )t)etween the points to be con- 
nected, and an apparatus for signalling, or registering messages. 
Two wires were at first thought necessary to complete the circuit, 
but it was early found that the earth might be made to replace 
ene wire if the other was connected with the ground at both 
ends. The electrical impulse which traverses the wire circulates 
round a bar of soft iron, magnetizing and demagnetizing it as often 
as the connection with the battery is made and broken, and thus 
motion is conununicated to the recording machine. 

227. We must not forget that there is nothing like a current 
through the telegraph wires. We may be aided to understand 
what takes place by imagining a small tube, connecting two places, 
closely filled with a row of peas. As a pea is pushed in at one 
end, another falls out at the opposite end, although it is evident 
that nothing but motion has passed. But motion may paas 
although each pea keeps its position, if we suppose them all 
linked together by attractions upon their different sides. If the first 
pea were turned t^on its eenire, it would turn in 
like manner the whole series. The peas may 
represent the atoms of the telegraphic circuit, and 
their motions the polarization of particles by 
which the effect is communicated. The wire of 
the circuit communicates its polarity to the bar 
of soft iron around which it is wound ; this be- 
comes magnetically polarized, and attracts the 
marking lever of the recording machine. 

§Vn. Thermo-Mect^rioitt/. 

228. The Thenno-eleotric Pile.— As electricity 

produces heat, so heat in turn produces electricity. 

Thermoelectric A B, Fig. 89, is a bar of antimony, and B a bar 

of bismuth soldered together at one extremity, 

and connected by the wire D at the other. When the place of 

junction is warmed an electric current is produced, which moves 

AxekBM asitimeff 226. Explain what is meant by induced corrente. 226. Of 
what parte does the eleotro*magnetio telegraph conaiBt f How is motion obtained f 
227. Give the UlnBtration of the peas. 228. Describe the thermo^eotrlo pair, 
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Fig. 90. 
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in the direction of the arrows. If the jonclion B is chilled, the 

current moves in the opposite direction. Such a combination 

forms a themKhelectrie pair. The effect is increased if several of 

these are united, forming what is 

known as the thermo-electrio pile. 

To secure a compact arrangement, 

they are soldered together as in Fig. 

90, and then combined as in Fig. 91, 

A representing one of the fEu^es of 

the pile. When both faces are 

equally heated, there is no current. 

If the face. A, is warmed, there is a 

current in one direction due to the 

difference of temperatures between 

the two fooes. If the opposite face 

is warmed; or, what is the same 

thing, if the face, A, is cooled, there 

is a reverse current. 

229» In Fig. 92, A B represents the theimo-electrio pile as 

FiQ.92. 




Arrangement of the Bars. 




Thermo-electric Pile as mounted for use. 

mounted for lecture-room use. A shows one of the faces ; w w 
are wires connecting it with the galvanometer. The needle m n 

Tig. 89. Explain the constraotion and action of the thermo-electric pile. What 
doos Fig. 90 reprwentt 229. Deaoribo the pUe aa monnted ibr lectnre-room 
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is suspended \>j a fibre S S of nnspTm silk, and protected from 
currents of air by the glass shade G. To one end of the 
needle is fixed a piece of red paper, and to the other a piece of 
blue. K the face of the pile is merely breathed upon, the warmth 
swings the needle round to 90°, or at right angles to the cur- 
rent, — ^the pieces of paper making the movement visible through- 
out the room. This important instrument was invented by Nobili, 
and applied with remarkable success to researches in heat by Mbl- 
LONi. It detects heat radiation from sources much lower than the 
human body, and announces the heat emitted from the bodies 
of insects. How wonderful, that the minutest quantity of heat 
we can detect, only appears after it has been first converted into 
electricity, then into magnetism^ and then into mechanical motion 1 
230. As the earth constantly turns upon its axis, the sun heats 
its mineral constituents unequally, which must give rise to east and 
west electrical currents, and, as the magnet tends to place itself 
across them, we see the reason for the direction of the needle. The 
earth's magnetism appears thus caused by the action of the sun. 

231. Magneto-Electxioityr— As electricity pro- 
duces magnetism, so magnetism may produce elec- 
tricity. If a bar of soft iron be introduced into a 
coil of wire, and a magnet be made to approach 
the bar, it is magnetized by induction, and at the 
same time a momentary current is produced in 
the surrounding wire. This is more simply shown 
by winding the armature of a horse-shoe magnet, 
Fig. 93, with a piece of copper wire, one end of 
which is flattened and the other sharpened. When- 
ever the armature is removed or replaced, a spark 
is produced at 0, indicating a current through 

Spark from Mag- the wire. 

232. Iiidaction Coils.— If one or two hundred 
feet of stout copper wire are wound into a close coil, and then 
twenty or thirty thousand feet of much finer wire (both well cov- 
ered with silk) be wound into a secondary coil around the first, a 
current sent through the inner wire and rapidly interrupted, in- 
duces very powerful currents in the outer coil, which give rise to 

use. What is said of it? 230. How is the direction of the needle explained! 
To what is the earth's magnetism dnef 231. How may electricity be pro- 
duced by magnetism t 232. What is the principle of BuHMKOSFt's cot/ 7 What 
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a stream of brilliant sparks. This is the principle of Buhmkobff^s 
coil, one of the most energetic electrical machines yet devised, pro- 
ducing electricity in large quantity and of extraordinary intensity. 
233. The Stratified Discharge.— If electricity be sent through 
an ordinary vacnum, the spark is changed to a diffhsed auroral 
glow. But when the vacuum become^ more perfect, the light 
appears stratified, or broken up into numerous rings or plates. 
Gassiot sealed platinum wire in glass tubes, and, by using an at- 
mosphere of carbonic acid which was first exhausted by the air 
pump, and the residue gradually absorbed by caustic potash, he 
produced a very perfect vacuum. When the rarefaction is carried 
a step further than can be done 
with the air pump, on discharging 
a Ruhmkorff coil through it, nar- 
row bands transverse to the line of 
discharge are seen, as in Fig. 94. 
Increasing rarefaction widens the 
bands, and gives them a conical 
shape, as in !Fig. 95, and, as the 
vacuum becomes more perfect, a 
series of luminous cylinders of an 
inch or more in depth appear, di- 
vided by narrow dark lines, Fig. 
96, till at last, when the vacuum 
becomes perfect, discharge light 
and conduction cease. It seems thus proved that a vacuum, in- 
stead of being a good conductor, as was formerly supposed, is a 
perfect non-conductor, and that the presence of matter Ab indis- 
pensable to the manifestation of electrical force. 




■^ 



Fig. 96. 
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Fig. 96. 




Stratified Discharge. 



§ Vill. Anirncd Elect/ri^yiiy. 

234. It was known to the ancients that certain ^shes have a 
peculiar power of benumbing animals. It has been found that 
they possess electrical organs or batteries by which they can give 
powerful shocks, which produce all the efiects of ordinary elec- 
tricity. Fig. 97 represents the torpedo with its electrical organs. 



Is said of it? 233. How does electricity ai>pear in an ordinary vacuum ? When 
the vacanm is more perfect? In the most perfect? What does this prove I 
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Electrical Organs of the 
Torpedo. 
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a a, laid bare. Thej are situated on each side of the head, and are 
composed of five or six nded prisms, ex- 
tending vertically from the lower to the 
upper side of the fish. They are divided 
in horizontal partitions, so that the whole 
resembles a mass of honeycomb, the cells 
being filled with a dense fluid consisting 
of water, albumen, and a small portion of 
common salt. These organs form a limfi^ 
"battery^ and are the source of electrical 
force, just as the muscles are of mechan- 
ical force. A dense mass of nerves links 
them with the brain, which has cont/rol of 
the discharges the same as of muscular 
movement. The seat of control is the electrical lobe ; if this be 
uninjured the animal may be skinned, its heart cut out, and the 
other portions of the brain extirpated, without loss 
of the faculty. 

236. Galvani's well-known experiment with 
the frog was the starting-point of modem research 
in this branch of electricity. The legs of the frog 
are detached from the body, the skin removed, and 
the lumbar nerves exposed. They are then laid 
upon a glass plate with a small piece of zinc Z, Fig. 
BraiupfTorpeda 99^ placed under the nerve, while the feet rest on a 
olSScSSe. thin slip of silver. They are dead and powerless, 

& EiJJtjLobe* ^^* ^ ^^^ * "^^^ ^» ^® ™^^® *^ *°^^^ *^® pieces, 
of metal, so as to form a connection between muscle 
and nerve, the legs instantly contract and kick away the silver. 
23^. Human Electricity. — ^As it is now admitted that no. 

chemical change can occur with- 
out electrical excitement, and as 
the human body is amass of rap- 
idly changing chemical materials, 
it must be a theatre of extensive 
ExperimentwithLegsofFro^ electrical movements, though to 
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284. Deflcrlbe the electrical apparatus of the torpedo f What ia Its relation to the 
brain ? 285. What is said of Galtaki's experiment ff How is it performed f 288. 
Whatdii&oiiltproblemiBBtatedtobenowdemoDfltrated? What has been proved by 
MATnvooi f By Dioois-Bitikhid t Wlut was his ezperimeat nith the Arogs I 
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demonstrate this has been one of the most delicate and difficult prob- 
lems of science. The blood is an alkaline liquid, while the juice 
ot flesh is add, and the two liquids are only separated by the thin 
walls of the vessels. By the action of these fluids there must be in 
eyery mass of muscle myriads of electric currents. Matteuooi has 
proved that currents of electricity are always circulating in the 
frames of all animalB, and that a positive current is continually 
pasnng from the interior to the exterior of a muscle. The smallest 
shreds of muscular tissue have been proved by DuBoia-BBTMOiTD 
to mamfest eurrents, the longi- 
tudinal section being always 
positive to the transverse sec- 
tion. By arranging a series of 
half thighs of frogs, alternately 
connecting the exterior and in- ' Muscle Battery. 

terior surfaces, Fig. 100, he ob- 
tamed a current that decomposed iodide of potassium, deflected a 
magnetic needle 90®, and caused the gold leaves of an electroscope 
to diverge. 
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; CHAPTER IV. 

HBAT. 

§L ITiermaZ Mopansian — Thermometers. 

237. This well-known force has an almost omnipotent con- 
trol over the states of matter ; it is an all-determining agency in 
nature, and is so essential to the nxmierous processes of the labor- 
atory that the chemist has been called the * Philosopher by Fire.' 
The general science of heat is termed Thermotics^ from the Greek 
tTiermas, hot, which gives us also the words thermal^ thermometer^ &c. 
' 238. Bxpanaion of Solids.— The general effect of heat upon 
matter is to expand it. The copper ball, Fig. 9, p. 86, when heated, 
enlarges and rests upon the ring ; when cooled, it shrinks and falls 

289. What hM fhe ebemlit \»eai eaUed, and why f What ia fhennotlofl, and wfaenoe 
iatlieilaiiiedarlvedt 08. What lathe gwienlellSMt of heat upon matter t What 
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through it. The copper, and all bodies of nniform atomic condi- 
tion, expand equally in all directions, while other substances, as 
crystals and wood, in which the atoms are differently arranged in 
different directions, expand unequally (267). With a given amount 
of heat force, the same substance always 
^°' ^^^' expands to the same degree ; but the 

same quantity of heat causes different 
substances to expand uneqo^y. This 
may be shown by riyeting together thin 

_ ^ , _ slips of different metals, ^r instance 

Expansion of Compouna Bars. , ,. ,. ..v.-. -ru 

brass and iron, into a straight bar. Fig. 

101. When dipped into hot water it is warmed, and the brass, 
expanding most, becomes longest ; the bar curves, the brass form- 
ing the convex side. If placed in ice water, the brass contracts 
most, and the bar curves in the opposite direction. Heat, which 
drives atoms asunder, is thus the antagonist force to cohesion: 
and a quantity of heat applied at a high temperature, produces 
more expansion than the same amount at a low one ; — ^the cohe- 
sion in the first case being partially overcome. 
' 239. The expansion of solids, though small, takes place with 
tremendous force. The Bunker Hill monument has a slight daily 
motion as the sun expands its sides! The ponderous iron tubes of 
the Britannia bridge lengthen and shorten, and writhe and twist 
like a huge serpent, under the varying influence of solar heat. 
One of the tubes, 400 feet long, is depressed in the centre but a 
quarter of an inch by the heaviest train of cars, while the sun, 
expanding its upper side from morning to noon, elevates it in tha« 
centre two inches and a half! Wheel tires and iron hoops are 
made smaller than the frames they are to surround, and put on 
while red hot, their contraction on being suddenly cooled binding 
together the parts with great firmness. Iron, when joined with 
less expansible materials, as bars laid in masonry, often works 
serious injury by its expansions and contractions. 

240. expansion of Liquids. — ^If the heat be sufGiciently ia- 
creased it overcomes cohesion^ and the solid becomes a liquid. 
Liquids thus produced by heat, are also expanded by it, and to h 

bodies expand equally in all directions, and what nneqaally ? What does Fig. 101 
represent? What conclasions follow from this ezx>eriment ? 239. What illnstrations 
are given of the expansive force of heat ? Why are wheel tires made smaller than the 
wheelBtheyaretosurronndff How do iron ban work injury in masonry t 240. What 
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mnch greater degree than solids. While iron increases from 
freezing to boiling bnt ^ffj, water expands ^y, and alcohol J. 
Hence the seasons materially affect the bulk of spiritons liquors* 
they measure five per cent, more in summer than in winter. By 
heating different liquids successively in a long-necked flask, Fig. 
8, p. 36, their relative expansibilities are shown. 

241. Bj^Muudon of Gaaes^— But liquids cannot be indefinitely 
expanded ; a sufficient repulsion of their atoms changes them into 
gases. As a general law gases expand much more thafi liquids, 
although certain liquids, as sulphurous and carbonic acids, are 
amongst the most expansible bodies known. As there are no 
varying cohesions to overcome, gases expand very nearly alike, 
increasing from the freezing to the boiling of water more than 
one third of their bulk. 

242. Measurement of Heat—As the effect of heat is expan- 
sion, the measurement of expansion becomes the measurement of 
the force. The common instruments for measuring heat are called 
thermometers. They measure not quantity of heat, but tempera- 
ture. Heat is the force producing the effect; and temperature 
the intensity with which it acts. The thermometer gives the 
same report of a gill of water as of a gallon ; their temperatures 
are the same, though ^one contains a far larger amount of heat 
than the other. Liquids are better adapted for thermometers 
than either solids or gases ; as in solids the expansion is too slight 
to be easily perceptible, and gases are too sensitive to changes of 
atmospheric pressure to fit them for this purpose. 

243. Mercmial Thermometer.^ — To make this instrument, a fine 
glass tube with a bulb upon the end is partly filled with mercury. 
The air is expelled from the rest of the tube by heating it till the 
mercury rises by expansion to the top, and at that moment the 
glass is hermetically sealed by meltiug the end of it with a blow- 
pipe. As it cools, the mercury falls in the tube, leaving a vacuum 
above. 

244. Mercury has several important advantages as ^ thermo- 
metric fluid. It is readily obtained pure, and does not adhere to 

the tube ; it is sensitive to heat, expands with greater regularity 

— ^ 

is said of the expansion of liqnids ? 241. How do liquids rank in expansibility ? 
Examples. Why do gases expand alike? 242. How is heat measured? What 
are thermometers? What do thermometers indicate? How are liquids best 
iidapted for thermometers? 243. How is the mercurial thermometer made? 

5* 
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Fig. 102. 






than most liquids, and has a range of 700 degrees between frees:- 
ing and boiling. Temperatures below the freezing point of mer- 
cnrj are determined bj thermometers filled with aloohol tinged 
with some coloring matter, to make it visible. 

246. The sealed tube is attached to a brass plate 
engraved with the thermometric scale, Fig. 102. It 
^^ . is then dipped into ice water, and a mark made op- 
^L I posite the top of the column o'f mercnrj, called the 
" freezing point It is now introduced into boiling 

water, and the height to which the column rises 
is marked as the hailing point. These are natural 
standard points which serve as a basis for the 
division of the scale. In the Centigrade ther- 
mometer the freezing point is called zero, and the 
interval between that and the boiUng point is 
marked off into 100 equal spaces called degrees. In 
Keatjmbb's scale the same space is divided into 80 
degrees, and in both cases degrees below zero are 
distinguished from those above by prefixing the minus 
signs (-). 

246. The scale named after its inventor, Fahben- 
HEiT, and which has unfortunately come into general 

W~ use in England and this country, is not so simple. 

He divided the space between freezmg and boiling 
into 180 degrees; but, instead of starting at the 



CommonTher- freezing point, he thought he would find the lowest 
possible cold, and make that zero. So with snow 
and ice he got the mercury down 82** below the freezing pointy 
and commenced counting tiliere. On this scale, therefore, freez- 
ing occurs at 82°, and boiling at 212°. The several scales are 
distinguished by their initial letters F., 0., and R. The Centi- 
grade, affording decimal subdivisions, is the most simple and 
rational, and is gradually coming into use for scientific purposes. 
But as FAHEBNHErr's thermometer is generally employed and 
most familiar, it will be the one referred to in this book when no 
other is mentioned. 

^47. The Di£Eiarentlal Thennometer consists of two thin glass 

244. What ftdvantages has meroTuy as a thermometrio fluid? 245. How are they 
marked ff What is the Centigrade scale f Rbaumbr's? 246. Describe Fahrbnhbit's 
scales. How did he get his zero ? What degrees are used in this work t 247. Describe 
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bnlbs filled with air, and nnitM by a bent tube containing a ool- 



Differential Ther- 
mometer. 



ored liquid, Fig. 108. If heat be applied to 
one bulb, the air within it expands and presses 
down the liquid, the degree of motion being 
shown hj the scale. This thermometer, as 
its name signifies, merely denotes the dif- 
ference in temperatures between the two 
bnlbs, and has only been useful in scientific 
researches. 

248. As mercury boils at 660^, temperatures aboye that degree 
are measured by the ex- 
pansion of solids. For Fro.l04. 
this purpose an instru- 
ment called the Pyr<nn&' 
ter is employed. It con- 
sists of a bar of i&etal or 
olay, Fig. 104, one end 
of which is fixed, and the 
other joined to a lever 
which plays over a grad- 
uated scale, as the bar ex- 
pands or contracts. 




pyrometer. 



§n. NaJbwre of HeaJb, 

249. Tne Oalocio Hypothesis^— Having noticed the general ef- 
fects of heat, we may now inquire into its nature. The material 
hypothesis supposes it to be a kind of matter— a subtile fluid whose 
entrance into our bodies produces warmth, and its escape cold. 
This fluid— «a20nb, is supposed to be stored up in the interstices of 
bodies, some holding more than others, according to their copcun- 
tie». It is assumed to have an attraction for matter and to com- 
bine with it, whilst its own particles are self-repulsive, and thus 
cause the atoms with which'they unite to repel each other. This 
hypothesis, from its sunplicity, has done service in times past, but 
auch has been the recent and rapid growth of knowledge, that, 
instead of any longer guiding to truth, it only eclipses it. 



the diflbrential thermometer t 248. Deecrlbe the pynmieter. 940. What is the 
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260. In judging of heat, we miftt not misinterpret its impres- 
sions upon ourselves. If we plunge one hand in ice water and the 
other in hot water, and then transfer both to water intermediately 
warm, it will seem hot to the one and cold to the other. Indeed, 
if we trusted our ordinary sensations, we should believe in two 
opposite principles of heat and cold, a doctrine which was long 
advocated nntil it was found that these are merely relative, and 
that cold is but the absence of heat. Intense heat and intense 
cold produce the same sensations; frozen mercury blisters the 
flesh like hot iron. Putting aside then our sensations, what is it 
that we know concerning the nature of heat ? 

261. The Essence of Heat is Motion.-— With a few exceptions, 
which are perhaps no real exceptions (486), the universal effect of 
heat upon all matter is to expand it. We say that bodies are heated 
and cooled, and that one warms another near it. But we strictly 
mean only that they expand and contract, eAd that a body in 
expanding contracts others, and in contracting expands them. 
Hence, divested of everything not belonging to it, we find the 
effect of heat to be simply a motion of expansion in matter com- 
municable from body to body. Thus the essence of heat is' 
m^otion. The motion of a mass implies the motion of its parts. 
If a body expands, it is because its atoms have receded farthe^ 
from each other, that is, have moved. Heat is therefore such a 
motion among the atoms of a body as gives rise to expansion. 
This idea was clearly enunciated a hundred years (igo by the 
philosopher Looks, who said, *• Heat is a very brisk agitation of 
the insensible parts of an object which produces in us that sensa- 
tion from which we denominate the object hot, so that what in 
oiu: sensations is heat, in the object is nothing but motionJ* 

262. Univeraality of Motion.— The later views of the forces 
compel the idea that the atoms of all matter are in a state of inces- 
sant movement. As nothing around us is at rest, the idea of the 
quiescence of atoms would seem to contradict the whole spirit 
and course of nature. The celestial bodies are in perpetual move- 
ment ; indeed each one has impressed upon it several motions.* Our 

material bypotheelB of beat f How is it estimated t 250. How may our sensations 
of heat mislead nsff How are heat and cold related f 251. What is the universal 
effect of heat ? When we say that bodies are heated and cooled, what do we strictly 
meant What is the essence of heat ^ What kind of motion f G^ive IjOCKB^s defi- 
nition of heat. 252. What idea resnlta from the later view of forces t What is 
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own globe has a motion of rdtation npon its axis, lasting a day — a 
motion of translation ronnd the snn, continoing for a year. It has 
also one motion npon its axis accomplished in 19 years, and an- 
other which is only completed in 25,868 years ; it has also a fifth 
motion with the solar system through space, which may reqnire 
millions of years for its completion. Thns the character of the 
solar system depends npon the motions of the planets, which we 
may look npon as its atoms, 

263. It cannot be donbted that, at the other extreme of being 
among ultimate* atoms, there is also an order of motions equally 
regnlar and systematic. Each atom, closely as it seems packed 
with its neighbors, is believed to be in a state of incessant vibra- 
tion, and all material bodies, however qniet and solid they appear, 
are supposed to be made up, nevertheless, of an infinity of these 
'whirling parts' which never touch each other and never rest 
An ajbom may rotate upon its axis, oscillate, revolve through an 
orbit, or, like a planet, it may execute several of these motions at 
once. This idea has become the aU-harmonizing principle of tlie 
forces. 

264. As heat is a motion of atoms, intensity of the motion de- 
rmines temperature. When a body is heated, the vibration of 

its atoms is augmented ; the particles move through larger spaces ; 
are urged apart, and thus cause the body to expand in bulk. When 
the vibrations of the atoms of solids become sufficiently violent, 
they are loosened from the rigid grasp of cohesion, and, continuing 
to oscillate as. before, they are now at liberty to slip or flow around 
and among each other. This is the liquid state, in which rigidity 
has disappeared, although a certain amount of lateral cohesion still 
remains (64). A further augmentation of heat increases the swing 
of vibration until the atoms are thrown quite beyond the sphere 
of cohesion, and fly asunder into the vaporous or gaseous state. 
^ The ideas of the best-informed philosophers are as yet uncertain 
regarding the exact nature of the motion of heat ; but the great 
point at present is to regard it as a motion of some hind, leaving 
its more precise character to be dealt with in future investigations.' 

probable concerning atoms ? What is said of celestial motions f 253. What proba* 
bility does this create? What view ia held concerning the motion of atoms? 
254. What results from the intensity of atomic motion ? When a body is heated, 
what occnn within? What results iVom the violent vibrations of the atoms of 
■olldi f What cauflea the change tram the liquid to the vsporona state ? What is • 
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256. The view jiuft given is known as the dynamic hypothesU, 
or the meeJumiecd theory of heat. That branch of the science of 
thermotics which treats of the laws of heat as a motive power, is 
known as tJiemuhdynamies. A difficulty in acquiring the new view 
is, that the current language concerning heat implies the material 
hypothesis. It is so natural to regard heat as a thing— to ascribe 
a mbstantive existence to that which is the mbject of a name, that 
it will be necessary to guard against the misleading tendency of 
the ordinary terms. The pupil should strive to think of heat not 
as an abstract thing, but simply as a contagious or conununicable 
motion of atoms. It may be further observed that this hypothesis 
is far from being new. It has been maintained by the acutest 
scientific intellects, as those of Baoon, Boyle, Nswton, Mongol- 
FiKB, Seguibt, Rttmfoed, Davt, Leslie, and Young. But the late 
advances in the knowledge of force have brought it into a new 
prominence and caused its acceptance by the leading scientific 
minds of the age, {See note, page 173.) 

§111. Sources of Heat. 

266. The chief source of heat is the sun. As the stars are only 
remoter suns, we undoubtedly obtain from them a large amount of 
heat ; according to Poijillbt, almost as much as from the sun itself. 
Oombustion is a familiar source of heat which will be noticed here- 
after (579), and the vital heat of animals is due to the same cause 
(1257). Heat is also produced from the other forces— electricity, 
magnetism, and mechanical power. To consider the last-named 
source will aid us to clearer notions of the nature of heat and the 
true relations of the forces. 

257. The Beat of Friction.— [N'othing is more familiar than the 
fact that friction produces heat. We warm our hands and ignite 
matches by rulibing them, whilst wood may be set on fire by the 
friction of one piece against another. The development of heat 
by friction may be strikingly shown by a simple mechanism. A 
hoUow brass tube is mounted upright upon a table so as to revolve 
rapidly by turning a wheel. It is closed at the bottom, nearly 
filled with cold water, and tightly corked. The tube is then dasp- 

the lmx>ortant x>oiiit in this connection ff 255. What ia the view Jiut given called f 

What is thermo-dynamioB t What diffionlty ii enoonntered here ? What Bhonld 

the itndent etriye to do f la this hypothesia new f Who have formerly maintained 

' itt How is it now regarded? 266. What are the eonroes of heatt 257. What 
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ed in a groove fonned hj two pieces of oak, T, Fig. 105, Joined bj 

Fxo lOB. 




Maohliie for oonrertlog Maehanlcial Font Into H«tt 



a liinge. Upon rapidly turning the wheel, the water is boiled, 
steam formed, and the cork exploded 20 feet into the air in two 
.minutes and a halfl Iron plates ground against each other by wa- 
ter have yielded a large and constant supply of heat for warming 
the air of a factory in winter. Heat is also produced by the fric- 
tion of fluids. Rennib inclosed 10 lbs. of water in a box, and, 
revolying it at the rate .of 232 revolutions per minute, in a short 
time raised it to the boiling point. Hence water running in sluiceB 
and the sea after long storms are sensibly warmed. 
268. Oompreasion al- 



so produces heat. Apiece 
of cold wood or a cold 
leaden bullet squeezed 
forcibly in a hydraulic 
press are made warm. 
JPereiunan is another 
source of heat. A cold 
bullet struck upon an 
anvil by a dedge ham- 
mer is heated. A lead- 
en ball lifted several 
feet and dropped repeat- 
edly, is warmed; and a 
cannon ball, when strik- 
ing an iron target or 
ship's side, is so intense- 
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yteiGxaj wanned by pouring It 



exampleB are giyen of the beat of friction f Beaoribe the experiment 258. Give 
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]y heated as to prodaoe a flash of light. The arrest of a liquid in 
motion is also a source of heat. If two glasses are swathed thickly 
round with listing, so that the warmth of the hand cannot afect 
them, and then cold mercury is poured from one to the other 
several times, Fig. 106, its temperature will be raised. 

259. What now is > the source of heat in these cases? The ca- 
loric hypothesis utterly fails to explain it That theory maintains 
that the heat of friction exists in a latent state in the bodies 
rubbed ; that different substances have different capacities for hid- 
ing and holding heat, and that friction diminishes this capacity, and 
thus brings it out, as squeezing brings the water out of a sponge. 
But this is grossly erroneous, as was proved by Dayt. He rub- 
bed two pieces of ice together in a vacuum, and melted them by 
pure friction; but the water produced contained a far greater 
amount of heat than the ice, and the greater quantity could not by 
possibility be derived from the less. Besides, the amount of heat 
that various bodies naturally contain, as we shall soon see, is 
perfectly definite ; while, on the contrary, the heat produced by 
friction is inexhaustible^ and is utterly independent of the nature 
of the substance used. This was demonstrated by Count Eum- 
FOBD more than sixty years ago. 

260. True Source of the Heat^— The heat of friction depends 
not upon the properties of the bodies acting, but upon the force 
spent in producing it. The great principle has been established 
that force like matter is indestructible. It may be changed from 
form t5 form, but can neither be created nor annihilated — the 
total amount in the universe remains forever the same. Hence 
when a moving body is stopped, its force is not destroyed, but sim- 
ply takes another form. When the sledge hammer strikes the 
leaden bullet and comes to rest, the mechanical force is not anni- 
hilated, but is simply converted into heat, and if all the'heat pro- 
duced could be collected, it would be exactly sufficient when re- 
converted into mechanical force to raise the hammer again to the 
height from which it fell. So when two bodies are rubbed to- 
gether,' their surface particles are brought into collision, mecha- 
nical force is destroyed, and heat appears — the heat of friction. 

examples of compression and percussion. 260. How is this explained "by the old 
hypothesis ? What is the bearing of Davy's experiment ff Why cannot the heat 
of friction proceed from the body itself? 200. Upon what does the heat of friction de- 
pend? What great principle has been arrived at respecting forces? When a moving 
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261« We place a wheel upon a rough axle and set it to whirl- 
ing ; after a few tnms it comes to rest, and the axle is fonnd hot. 
The mechanical impnlse has been converted by Motion into heat. 
We now lubricate the axle with some substance that reduces Mo- 
tion, and set it to revolving again with the same impulse. It now 
turns a much longer time, and the temperature of the axle is but 
slightly raised. Yet precisely the same amount of heat is gene- 
rated in this as in the other case, though the friction is now against 
the air and the heat escapes without detection. 

262. Take the familiar case of a railway train. Heat is gene- 
rated in the locomotive by combustion. A portion of it is wasted, 
and the remainder is spent in the expansion of water into steam, 
which through the machinery produces motion of the train. The 
object is to convert all the heat possible into mechanical motion, 
and so every rubbing surface is oiled, because each point of Mo- 
tion is so much leakage and loss of motion by reconverting it into 
heat. But when the train approaches a station where it is desired 
to stop, what is to be done ? The moving force cannot be anni- 
hilated; it must be transformed; so the brakes are applied, the 
train slackens, smoke and sparks are produced, and the entire 
motion of the train is thus converted back again into heat. The 
rigorous relatiou of equivalency between heat and mechanical mo- 
tion will be considered hereafter (411). We only call attention 
here to the fact that the checking and arrest of mechanical 
motion, however slight it may be, whether of air, water, or solid 
bodies, is a definite and universal source of heat ; and again that 
heat, whenever it disappears, invariably produces some form of 
motion or worh, 

263. ISTow as heat produces mechanical motion, and mechanical 
motion heat, they must clearly have some common quality. While 
heat was regarded as material, it was impossible to see anything 
in common between them, for how could the fall of a body, for 
instance, be converted into imponderable matter ? On the con- 
body ifl stopped, what becomes of its force ? How is the case of the sledge hammer 
explained ? When two bodies are rubbed together, what takes place f 261. Explain 
tho exx>eriment with the wheel and axle. What becomes of the heat in the second 
case ? 262. What becomes of the heat in a moving locomotive ? What is the eflfect 
of the nibbing surfaces ? tThat occurs when the train is stopped? What is the 
imiTersal relation of mechanical force to heat? 268. How have they a common 
quality ? What is the difficulty here in the material view? What does the me- 
*i<M.i>tfjftl theory afflim ? When a moving mass is stopped by tHotion, what takes 
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trary, the djiiamical theory affirms that as mechanical movement 
and heat are hoth modes of motion, they must be mutually and 
easily convertible. When a moving mass is checked or stopped, 
its force is not annihilated, but the gross palpable motion is in- 
finitely subdivided and communicated to the atoim of the body, 
producing increased vibrations which appear as heat. And so 
when heat produces work, as in the steam engine, a certain 
amount of it is destroyed, the motion of the atoms of steam being 
converted into mechamcal motion of the piston and machinery. 

§ IV. Condicction and Convection of Heat. 

264. How it ia Conveyed.— The closely packed particles of 
bodies cannot vibrate without communicating their motion from 
one to another. Each atom takes up the motion of its neighbors 
and imparts it to others, and thus the effect is gradually propa- 
gated through bodies ; this is called condvAstion of heat. Bodies 
possess this power in very differait degrees. If the particles vi- 
brate freely, they communicate their motion rapidly, and are said 
to be good conductors ; but if they are so trammelled that they 
cannot pass the motion freely, they are "bad conductors. 

Pjq IQY 266. If several marbles 

are stuck by wax to a cop- 
per rod, Fig. 107, and heat 
be applied to one end, it 
gradually passes along the 
rod, the wax is melted, and 
the marbles drop off suc- 
Mvely. Generally the more 
dense a body is, the better it conducts; 
therefore, solids are better conductors than 
liquids, and liquids than gases. As a 
class, metals are the best conductors, but 
they differ much among themselves in 
this respect. The imperfect conduction 
of liquids may be shown by filling a glass 
tube 'with water, inclining it over a lamp 
and applying the fldkne at the upper end, 
Non-Ksonduction of Liquids. Fig. 108. The water will boil at the sur- 
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placet aoi In what way does heat xnore through hodieaf 266. Describe the 
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face, while at the bottom there may still be ioe for a considerable 
time. Dry air is one of the poorest condnctors. Loose materialB, 
as wool, cotton, sawdust, are bad conductors, chiefly owing to the 
air inclosed in their inner spaces. 

266. Conneotion of Heat and Bleotricity.— The following table 
shows the relative conducting properties of seyeral metals, the 
power declining as the numbers decrease : 

CondaottblUtj. 

Njom OF SuBtTAVOSS. VorHMt. For KlMtrioity. 

Sflver 100 100 

Copper 74 78 

Gold. 63 60 

Iron 12 18 

Platinum 8 10 

Gennansilver 6 6 

Bismuth 2 2 

The conducting power of the metals for electricity is also ^yen, 
and a remarkable correspondence is seen in the numbers. Those 
properties which make a metal a good conductor of heat render it 
also a good conductor of electricity, and those which obstruct the 
one obstruct also the other. The forces must also be closely con- 
nected in their modes of action. 

267. Influence of Atomic Airangement^— If the ^^* ^^* 
atoms are disposed alike in all directions, conduc- 
tion is uniform, but, if there is a polar arrangement 
of atoms, conduction becomes unequal This is 
seen in crystals. A slice of quartz cut ctcross its 
axis, Eig. 109, was perforated with a small hole Equiaconduc- 
and covered with a layer of white wax. A wire **®^ 
was then inserted through the orifice and heated by an electric 
current. The wax melted in an exact circle, which showed equal 
conduction in all directions. A j.,g ^^ 

slice cut parallel with the axis, A ^W-y ^^^ 

as in Fig. 110, treated in the ^%p^' ^ ^'. 

same way, gave an oblong out- ^..^^i.f^%C'';:f ^ 

line of the melted wax, showing \ ' ' ^^ 

that the heat travels with more 

facility al<yna the crystalline axis 

AV -J. nri J. 1 V Unequal Conduction. 

than across it. The metal bis- 





experiment with the marbles. How is the bad conduction of liquids shown t 
266. How does silver difliar from l^smuth in conducting power? What relation 
between the conduction of heat and electricity? 267. What condition of atoms 
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mutli condncts both heat and electricitj better along the planes of 
cleavage than across them. The same thing has been found in re- 
ference to wood ; it transmits heat better along the course of the 
fibres than across them. This principle economizes the warmth 
which' the tree derives from the soil, by preventing its lateral es- 
cape, and at the same time protects the tree from the injurious efr 
fects of sudden changes of external temperature. This effect is 
also heightened hj the non-conducting bark. 

268. Conduction Influeoces Sensation* — The carpet feels warm- 
er to the naked feet than oil cloth, because the latter conducts 
away the heat faster from the skin, although both are at the same 
temperature. If the hand be placed upon silver at 120°, it will be 
burned, owing to the rapidity with which the motion of heat leaves 
the metal and enters the flesh. "Water will not scald the hand if 
it be held quietly in it till it reaches 150°, while the contact of air 
at 250° or 800° may be endured. The principle of conduction is 
of great importance, not only in nature, but in its application to 
the arts and requirements of daily life. Nature protects the earth 
and crops from the excessive cold of winter by a layer of non- 
conducting snow; the birds she protects by feathery plumage, 
and quadrupeds by hair, wool, and fur. For winter clothing we 
select non-conducting textures ; but in summer, good conductors, 
as linen and cotton, to aid the escape of superfluous heat. 

Fig. 111. 269. Oonvection.— Although liquids and 

gases are poor conductors, yet from the mo- 
bility of their particles they may be rapidly 
heated by a process of circulation or con- 
nection. If heat be applied to the bottom 
of a vessel containing water, the lower por- 
tion of the liquid is warmed, expands, becomes 
lighter, and ascends, its place being taken by 
the colder liquid at the sides— thus forming a 
set of currents which diffuse the heat through 
the whole mass. If a few particles of litmus 
Circulation of Heat, -^q dropped into a flask of boiling water, the 
central current, made visible by the blue tint it has acquired, may 
be seen rising to the surface of the liquid, where it bends over in 

influences condnction ? What is shown by the experiments with^uartz t What 
of wood ? How does this affect trees S 268. How does condnction influence sensa- 
tion ? How is the principle employed in nature ? In art f 269. How do liquids 
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-every direction, Fig. Ill, and travels down the side of the vessel. 
In this way, water is circulated through systems of pipes to warm 
houses. 

270. G^es are heated in the same manner. The warm air in 
contact with a stove or other heated hody becomes lighter, and 
ascends, while the colder and heavier air rushes in to supply its 
place. This, becoming heated, also ascends, and thus a system of 
currents is established which difftises warmth through the apart- 
ment This principle is applied in warming houses with hot air, 
and also in arrangements for artificial ventilation. In the ocean 
and the atmosphere the same exchanges are incessantly going on, 
in the former giving rise to vast currents which equalize its tem- 
perature, and on land producing breezes, storms, trade winds, &c. 



§V. Laimt Heat — Interior Work. 

271. Heat, by overcoming the cohesion of solids, detaches 
their atoms and changes them into liquids. That degree of heat 
which is required to liquefy a substance is called its melting point. 
From hundreds of degrees below zero up to thousands above, the 
various substances of nature melt at different temperatures, show- 
ing that each requires its particular amount of heat force to throw 
it into the liquid state. 

272. Iiatent Heatr^-Whenever a solid is changed to a liquid, a 
certain amount of thermal force disappears in the process. If we 
apply heat to a lump of ice at 82°, it gradually melts, but the wa- 
ter produced is at the same temperature as the ice. What then 
has become of the heat? In the language of the old hypothesis, 
the disappearing caloric is stored up in the water, where it still 
exists in a state of concealment as ' latent ' heat. But there is no 
evidence that it continties to exist as heat. According to the dyna- 
mic view, the heat does worh by overcoming the cohesion of the 
particles, and is consumed in forcing them into new rdations. 
This theory maintains that force cannot disappear without pro- 
ducing some effect ; it teaches that what is called ' latent ' heat 
is simply that amount of thermal force which is consumed in pro* 

conyey heat? Describe the experiment. 270. How are gases heated f 271. Bx- 
plidn xneltiDg points. 272. According to the old view, what becomes of the heat 
T^hen ioe is melted t What evidence is there that it still exists as heat ? What is 
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dncMg effects differetitfrtm hea% as fhsion, evaporation, chemical 
changes, &c. 

273. If we expose eqnal weights of different substances to the 
same source of heat, thej do not all receive it with equal readiness 
112. ^^ ^ equal amounts in the same 

length of time ; some will become 
much warmer than others. If a 
cake of wax, D, Fig. 112, be 
placed upon the ring of a retort 
stand, and several metallic balls, 
having been immersed in a bath 
of hot oil, be placed upon it, they 
will sink through the wax at differ- 
ent rates. The iron gets through 
first, and the copper follows. The 
tin ball just peers through the 
lower surface, and is stopped, while 
I the lead and bismuth scarcely , 
sink to half the depth of the 
Hot Metiuiio Ball.. ^^^ Although the balls are aU at 

the same temperature, yet they hold very unequal amounts of 
heat Water requires 80 times as much heat as mercury to raise 
an equal weight of it through the same number of degrees. Hence 
bodies are said to have different capacities for heat, and, as each 
substance seems to require a particular quantity fbr itself, that 
quantity is called its ipeeifle heat. 

214, Oalorimetry is the art of measuring the speci^c heat of 
bodies. This may be done in various ways : one is by observing 
the quantity of ice which equal weights of different substances 
melt in falling through equal degrees of temperature. The specific 
heat of water is found to be the highest of any known substance. 
Water being taken as 1, sulphur is 0.20, air 0.25, iron 0.11, copper 
0.09, and lead, mercury, and gold, 0.08. 

276. Twofibld Action of Heat.—- Thus when heat falls upon a 
body, a portion of it is mauifested by the rising temperature, and is 
spent in producing increased vibrations of the atoms. But another 
portion is spent in forcing the particles of bodies into new posi- 

fhedynamiovlewf Honpr does it regard latent heat? 278. Deecribe the experiment 
of the cake of wax. What does thtaprovBt What la eapadty for heat f Bpeoiflo 
h0atf 274. What iacalorixaetryf 276. Whan heftt falls upon a body, what becomei 
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tioDA) and as different substances have different atomic constita- 
tion^ different amounts pf heat are consmned in acting upon them 
— ^these amounts are their «peq/£e heats. 

276. It has been well suggested that the atoms drawn together 
\>j cohesion resemble a weight pressed to the ^arth by gravity. 
With a cord and pulley we can overcome the gravity and raise 
the weight ; and we can also cause it to oscillate as It rises. Om 
portion of the force is expended in raising it from the ground, and 
another in causing its vibrations. So with the atoms : at the same 
time that their vibrations are increased they are also forced into 
new arrangements. Heat consumed in this latter way is said to 
perform interior wyrh As the body cools, the constrained atoms 
gradually resume their former places, and the precise amount of 
heat is given out again. 

277. Potential and Actual ESnargy.— When a weight is drawn 
up by a cord, it may be perfectly at rest) but the new position 
makes it a $tore qf/oree^ which in its fall becomes moving force. 
While suspended it wa^ said to be in a stateof possible or potential 
energy; in fedling, this is converted into ctctual energy. When 
it has Mien part of the distance, it is evident that a certain amount 
of potential energy is converted into actual energy; and, as it strikes 
the earth, all its potential energy is converted into actual energy. 
'As potential energy disappears, actual energy comes into play; 
throtighout the universe, the eum of these two energies is constant.^ 

278. This principle applies equally to atoms ; the weight and the 
earth may represent two mutually attracted particles. The atoms 
of wood and coal are in the raised condition of potential energy; 
oxygen may represent the earth ; they rush together in the f^- 
nace, and their potential energy is converted into the actual energy 
of heat. This again is spent in raising the atoms of water to the 
potential energy of steam. Again, the atoms of steam fall, and 
their potential energy is converted into the actual energy of the 
moving engine. 

279. TremeDdoQB Energy of Atomio MoT0mentB.^As our or- 



€f itt 276L What do atoms attracted together resemble t How are the twofold 
motions Uliutrated ? What is interior work ? 277. How does a wels^t suspended 
differ from one upon the ground? What is potential energy! Actual energy f 
Their relation f 278. What is the condition of the atoms of wood and coalff How 
do they produce the actual energy of heat? What becomes of the heat ff 879. How 
aie we t09 apt to regard interior work I What is the most impressive lesson of 
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dinarj conceptions of force resolt from the large effects that strike 
the senses, we very naturally conclude that the interior work per- 
formed by heat among insensible atoms is but a trifling affair ; but 
this is a grave mistake. The most impressive lesson of modern 
science is, that the material objects around us which appear so pas- 
sive are, nevertheless, filled with the most tbemendous activities. 
A pound of iron upon being heated from freezing to boiling expands 
■glff of its length. The atoms are but slightly shifted, yet the heat 
necessary to move them would raise 8 tons one foot high ; or, ia 
other words, the heat exerts a force upon the iron 16,000 times 
greater than that of gravity. 

280. In melting 9 lbs. of ice, heat changes the position of the 
atoms, and confers upon them the potential energy of water. ' Ad- 
ditional heat drives the atoms further asunder, and confers upon 
them the higher potential energy of steam. Still further heat (or an 
equivalent force) decomposes the steam, forming 1 lb. of hydrogen 
gas and 8 lbs. of oxygen gas, with a still higher state of potential 
energy. Now, in returning to their former conditions, they give 
out an actual energy exactly equal to their potential energy. The 
clashing force of the atoms, as they revert to the successive states, 
has been represented by the fall of a weight down three great pre- 
cipices. The first fall— the collision of the two gases — is equal to 
the plunge of a ton weight down a precipice 22,820 feet high ; 
the second fall— the condensation of the steam— is equal to the 
descent of a ton down a precipice 2,900 feet high ; and the third, 
the freezing of the water, is equal to the fall of a ton weight down 
a precipice 438 feet high. 

281, Prof. Ttndall remarks, * I have seen the wild stone ava- 
lanches of the Alps, which smoke and thunder down the declivities 
with a vehemence almost sufficient to stun the observer. I have 
also seen snowflakes descending so softly as not to hurt the fra- 
gile spangles of which they were composed ; yet to produce from 
aqueous vapor a quantity of that tender material which a child 
could carry, demands an exertion of energy competent to gather 
up the shattered blocks of the largest stone avalanche I have ever 
seen, and pitch them to twice the height fron^ which they fell.' 

modem science f What are the oomparatlye efTects of heat and gravity upon a 
pound of iron ? 280. What changes does heat work in nine pounds of water t 
What are the steps of potential energy which the atoms ascend ? To what is their 
actual tneigy equal f 28L What atxiking illnstratlon does Pirof. Ttsdall give of the 
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§VL Liquefiiction — Freezmg-^EbulUtUm. 

282. The amount of force consumed in producing liquefaction 
is readily ascertained. If we take an ounce of ice at 82'', and one 
of water at 174°, and put them together, when the ice is melted, 
we shall have two ounces of water at 32°. The ounce of hot 
water has therefore parted with 142° of its heat in melting the 
ice, which amount is the ' latent heat ' of the resulting water. 
Those who have attempted to melt snow for domestic purposes 
know by the delay in the result the great loss of heat involved. 

283. We here note the beneficial influence of thermal laws 
in the world's economy. If when ice is at 32°, the addition 
of one degree of heat would raise it to 88°, and thus throw it 
into the liquid form, all the accumulated snows of winter might 
be turned almost in an hour into floods of water, by which whole 
countries would be inundated. But so large an amount of heat is 
required to produce this change, that time must become an element 
of the process ; the snows are melted gradually in spring, and all 
evil consequences are prevented. 

284. Freezing Miztores* — ^Advantage is taken of the absorp- 
tion of heat in liquefaction to produce freezing mixtures, the most 
common example of which is salt and ice. In this case the salt 
melts the ice to unite with its water, which in turn dissolves the 
salt, so that both solids are changed to liquids. These changes 
require great heat, which is absorbed from surrounding bodies; 
the cold produced sinking the thermometer 40° below zero. 
Four ounces each of sal ammoniac and nitre flnely powdered, and 
mixed with eight ounces of water, will reduce the temperature 
from 50° to 10°. A convenient method of freezing a little water 
is to drench powdered sulphate of soda (Glauber's salt) with 
muriatic acid ; it may sink the thermometer from 50° to zero. 

286. Heat Liberated by Freezing.— If the change of a solid to 
a liquid consumes force, the reverse change must produce it ; the 
force therefore reappears as heat upon'freezing. As the thawing 
of snow and ice in spring is delayed by the large amount of heat 
that is expended in the forming of water, so the freezing processes 

power of molecular forces? 282. How is the heat of liquefaction found ? 283. What 
are the eflEbcts of this principle ? 264. How do snow, and ice produce cold ? Men- 
tion another f^eeziny mixture. 285. How is freezing a warming prooesa T Its 
6 
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of autumn axe delayed, and the warm season prolonged, by the 
large quantities of heat that escape into the air, from the changing 
of water into ice. The same prmciple is made available to pre- 
vent the freezing of vegetables, fruits, &o., in cellars, during in- 
tensely cold weather. Vessels of water are introduced, which, in 
freezing, give out sufficient heat to raise the temperature of the 
room several degrees : freezing is thus made a means of warming. 

286. Regelation.— Attention has lately been called to the fact 
that if pieces of moistened ice are brought into contact, thejr 
freeze together; lumps swimming in water — even warm water — 
may be made to cohere. This phenomenon is called regelation. 
The surface particles of the ice gain their liquid freedom, because 
they are confined only on one side, but when the surfaces are 
brought together, this liberty is instantly checked ; what was the 
surface becomes the centre, and cohesion takes place. . Ice crushed 
to fragments can be refrozen in a few seconds under hydrauHo 
pressure into a solid transparent mass, taking the shape of the 
mould in which it is pressed. It has long been a matter of inquiry 

. by what property of ice those frozen rivers, the gldcien^ slowly 
move along their tortuous beds, down the sides of mountains. It 
has been attributed to a viscous property by which' the ice flows 
like thick tar; but regelation — ^the property of crushing and 
freezing under pressure — seems better adequate to explain the 
facts. 

287. Bbidlitlon.— When water is gradually heated, minute 
bubbles are found at the bottom of the vessel, which rise a little 
way, are crushed in, and disappear. These consist of vapor or 
steam, which is formed in the hottest part of the vessel, but as 
they rise through the colder water above, are cooled and con- 
densed. The singing sound of vessels upon the fire just before 
boiling is supposed to be caused by vibratory movements pro- 
duced in the liquid by the formation and collapse of these vapor 
bubbles. As the heating continues, these rise higher and higher 
until they reach the surface and escape into the air, producing 
that agitation of the liquid which is called hoiUng or ebullition. 

288. The temperature at which this takes place is called the 
boiling point. Different liquids boil at different temperatures, but 



©flTect In nature? 288. What is regelation? How are glaQial motions explained? 
287. Wliat iM the oanie of boiling t 288. What is the boiling point ? What eaoBes its 
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each liquid has a boiling point peculiar to itself. This varies with 
circumstanoes ; it is slightly influenced by the nature of the con- 
taining vessel. To glass and polished metallic surfaces liquids 
adhere with greater force than to rough surfaces; and before 
vaporization can^ occur, this adhesion must be overcome. Sub- 
stances dissolved in a liquid also raise its boiling point on account 
of their adhesion. Under ordinary circumstances, water boils at 
212°, but saturated with common salt its boiling point is 224^. 
It has lately been shown that the amount of air dissolved in the 
water affects its boiUng point, as it presses the watery particles 
asunder, and thus aids them to take on the gaseous state. Water 
purged of its air by long ebullition has been heated^ to 276** 
without boiling. When it did boil the water was instantly 
changed into yapor vrith a loud explosion, the cohesion of its 
particles being suddenly overcome, like the snapping of a spring, 
by the repulsive power of the accumulated heat. The explosion 
of steamboat boilers, it is thought, may sometimes be owing to 
this cause. 

289m But the most important circumstance that influences the 
boiling point is the pressure of the atmosphere. This resists the 
rising vapor, and as it fluctuates, the boiling point varies. At the 
level of the sea, atmospheric pressure is about 15 pounds upon 
every square inch of surface, and its variations make a difference 
of 4i degrees in the boiling point. This pressure 
becomes lighter as we ascend into the atmosphere^ 
and the temperature of the boiling point is corre- 
spondingly diminished, so that boiling water is less 
hot in high altitudes than in low ones. At the 
hospital of San Bernard on the Swiss Alps, which 
is 8,400 feet above the sea, water boils at 184°. 

290. The Culinary Paradox affords a striking 
illustration of the boiling of water at a low tem- 
perature under diminished pressure. A flask half 
filled with boiling water is tightly corked and in- 
verted upon the ring of a filter stand. Fig. 118. ^ ^^ ^™ ^^ 
The pressure of the confined steam will cause the boiling instantly 
to cease. If cold water be now poured upon the flask, the steam 

Tariatioo I What is the effect of removing air from water • 289. How doea prea- 
vu» AflPsot the hoUlDg point? How aaoending n mountain « 290. What ia the 
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within will be condensed, the pressure relieved, and boiling will 
commence energetically. If again hot water be poured upon it, 
by renewing the steam and the pressure, the boiling ceases. The 
pulse glass is a tube connecting two bulbs, and half filled with 
ether, air being excluded. On grasping one pf the bulbs, the 
j,j^ jj^ heat of the hand so expands the 

. — "^.^-ij ether, that its vapor forces the 

^^ ^^SUl ^^^^^ ^*^ *^® ^*^®^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
^ ^W^^^*M violent ebullition. Fig. 114. 

PulseGlasa. ^^^' "^ Spheroidal State.- 

"Water adheres to most surfaces, 
but heat destroys this attraction, and, if drops of it fall upon a red- 
hot plate of metal, they gather into spheroids, roll about, and 
evaporate very slowly. Fig. 115 represents a 
mass of water in the spheroidal state. In this 
case the heat of the metal produces a layer of 
vapor which supports the drop, so that it does 
not touch the surface, but is driven about by 
a current of heated air. The temperature of 
the spheroid never reaches the boiling point 
of the liquid, as the vapor, being a non-con- 
ductor, does not transmit the heat from the 
metal, and besides, it is kept cool by evapora- 
tion from its surface. If the temperature 6f 
the plate be allowed to fall to a point at which 
the water wets its surface, it will be suddenly 
scattered in a kind of explosive ebullition. Fig. 
116. 

292. All volatile liquids act in this respect 
like water. Liquid sulphurous acid, when 
poured into a red-hot crucible, takes the sphe- 
roidal state, and, as its boiling point is 18® below the freezing point 
of water, we can actually freeze water by pouring it into sulphurous 
acid in a red-hot crucible. We can thus explain another remark- 
able fact. If damp with perspiration, or slightly moistened, the 
hand may for an instant be dipped in melted lead, or white-hot 
melted iron, without burning or discomfort. The thin film of 

culinary paradox % The pulse glass ? 291. What is the spheroidal state f How is 
the spheroid supported f Why does it not boil ? Why does it explode f 292. How 
may water be ftozeu in a red-hot cruoible? What facts does this explain t 
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moisture is thrown into the spheroidal condition, and presents an 
effectual barrier against the intense heat 



§ Vn. Vaporization. 

293. The change of solids or liquids by the force of heat to va- 
por is called vaporization. Substances which are readilj converted 
into vapor are said to be volatile, while those which are vaporized 
with difficulty are termed fixed or lunirvolatUe. The slow formsr 
tion of vapor from the surfaces of bodies is called evaporation. It 
goes on at all temperatures, even from the surface of ice and snow, 
but is rapidly increased as the temperature rises. 

294. Heat of Vaporization.— A much larger amount of heat is 
spent in converting liquids into vapors than in changing solids to 
liquids, while the vapors are no hotter than the liquids from which 
they are formed. The heat has been consumed in producing the 
repulsive motion and the consequent enormous expansion of the 
gaseous body. If the liquid is exposed to the air, it is impossible 
to raise its temperature above its natural boiling point. All the 
heat added after boiling commences is carried away by the vapor. 
Water boiling violently is not a particle hotter than that which 
boils moderately. 

296. The quantity of heat which disappears during evapora- 
tion is very large. With the same intensity it takes 5i times 
as long to evaporate a pound of water as it does to raise it from 
freezing to boiling ; it hence receives 5| times as much heat. If 
therefore 180° were required to boil the pound of water, nearly 
1,000° are necessary to change it to vapor, and being spent in 
producing the change of state, it of course disappears. This quan- 
tity is, therefore, the ' latent ' heat of steam. If the process be re- 
versed and the vapor be made to reassume the liquid form, the 
heat reappears. The condensation of a pound of steam will raise 
5| pounds of water from the freezing to the boiling point. Steam 
is hence a valuable agent for transporting heat, as is done by steam 
pipes for warming buildings. 

296. Its Cooling EflEects.— As evaporation consumes heat, it is 

298. What is vaporization ? Evaporation ? 294. What is said of the heat required t 
Howisitcoriflumedf Why does not boiling water grow hotter ? 295. How much 
heat iB required to vaporize a pound of water f What is the latent heat of steam f 
If the steam is condenBed, what foUows f 296. Mention some of the cooling effects 
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a cooling process. If a experience thid in the ooM sensation <^ 
evaporating a few drops of ether from the hand. As the per- 
spiration evaporates from the skin, it hecomes a powerful cool- 
ing agency and regulator of bodily temperature, while the vapor 
which escapes from the breath, by its absorption of heat, exerts a 
cooling effect within the body. It is interesting to observe how 
the great capacity of water for heat makes it so gratefully cooling 
as it enters the body, and how its still greater capacity for heat 
when passing into vapor enables it so constantly to bear away 
from us the germs of fever as it escapes from the system in the 
form of insensible or manifest perspiration. The pernicious effect 
of wearing wet clothing arises from the rapid evaporation of its 
moisture, which robs the body of large quantities of heat. Damp 
soils are cooler than dry ones, because evaporation dissipates the 
heat which faHa npon them. The heat of torrid regions would 
be insufferable, were it not for the cooling 
effects of rapid evaporation. Wind hastens 
evaporation, as it carries away the lair as soon 
as it is laden with moisture, replacing it with 
drier air. 

297. Freezing by Evaporation. — Water 

may be frozen by its own evaporation, as may 

be seen in the experiment, Fig. 117. A vessel 

of water and another of sulphuric acid are 

placed under a bell jar from which the air is 

^^^ ^ exhausted. The sulphuric acid absorbs the 

Tn ] moisture of the water so rapidly that the lat- 

^^ ter is soon frozen. 

^^ 298. The Oryophoms or Frost Bearer is 

an instrument which strikingly illustrates this 
principle. It consists of a tube with a glass 
^3^1 hulb at each extremity, one of which con- 

■^ J tains a little water. Air is expelled from the 

ynHHiiip? instrument by boiling the water, the aperture 
l^Saaa^S through which the steam escapes being seal- 
ed, while the remaining space is filled with 
vapor. The empty bulb is then placed in a 
freezing mixture, Fig. 118, and the vapor condenses, its place being 

of evaporation. Why is wet clothiog isuttriom ? 297. How may water be frozen 
1>y eTaporatlo& t 206. TSae^ia^ the piinciple of the firyophonu. 209. How and by 
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snpplied hy vapor from the water bulb. Oondensation and evapo- 
ration go on so rapidly that the water is soon frozen. 

299. The greatest artificial cold has been produced by the rapid 
evaporation of highly volatile liquids. By the vaporization of car- 
bonic acid and ether in the vacuum of an air pump, Fablday reach- 
ed IQ^** below zero, while, by mixing liquid protoxide of nitrogen 
with hisulphide of carbon in a vacuum, M. Kattekeb produced 
the lowest recorded temperature, 220° below zero. 
. 30a Moisture in the -Air.— The air always contains moisture, 
t^ amount of which varies with the temperature. The power 
of the air to absorb moisture is called its capacity for absorption. 
When it contains as mudi as it is capable of holding at a given 
temperature, it is said to be saturated^ and any lowering of the ' 
temperature condenses it in the form of clouds, mist, fogs, dew, &c. 
The degree of temperature at which the mois- 
ture is condensed is called the dew point. 
If the temperature of the air has to fall but 
a few degrees before moisture is deposited, 
the dew point is said to be high, and there 
is much moisture in the air; while, if the 
temperature must fall far, the dew point is 
low, and the air contains less moisture. It 
is obvious, therefore, that, by finding these 
two x>oints of temperature, one can easily 
obtain the amount of atmospheric humidity. 
301. Bygrometen are instruments for 
measuring atmospheric moisture. The one 
most generally used is the wet hulb hygrom- 
eter, Fig. 119, and consists of two thermom- 
eters, one of which shows the tempera- 
ture of the air. The bulb of the other is 
covered with muslin, which is kept con- 
stantly moist by a string leading from it to 
a reservoir of water below. Evaporation 
takes place from the moistened bulb at a 
rate which depends upon the dryness of the Wet Bulb Hygrometer. 





'Whom have the lowest degrees of eold been found 9 300. Upon what does the 
amount of moisture in the air depend ? What is the effbct of lowering its tempera- 
ture f "What is the dew point ? Meaning of high and low dew points t 801. What 
are bygrometen t Bxplain the principle of the wet bulb hygrometer. 802. Of 
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air ; and by the coldness thus produced the mercnry in the ther- 
mometer is correspondingly depressed. By comparing the differ- 
ence between the two thermometers at any time, and referring to a 
table, the quantity of moisture in the atmosphere is ascertained. 
302. DanieUhi Hygrometer, Fig. 120, is 
a beautiful instrument for determining the 
dew point, constructed on the principle of 
the cryophorus. The long limb ends in a 
glass bulb h half filled with ether, into 
which dips a small thermometer. The bulb 
a on the short limb is empty and covered 
with muslin. The temperature of the air 
is shown by another thermometer, c, affixed 
to the stand of the instrument When an 
observation is to be made, a little ether is 
poured upon the muslin, and, as it evapo- 
rates, the temperature of the other bulb be- 
comes reduced. When it is sufficiently cold 
ygrome er. ^^ condense the moisture of the air, it will 
be covered with dew. The thermometer in the tube h shows at 
what temperature this deposition takes place, and of course gives 
the dew point. This instrument is more accurate than the former. 
The amount of moisture in the air of our artificially heated rooms 
is a matter of great importance to health, and the hygrometer is 
very valuable in enabling us to determine it. 

303. Volnme «ad Density of Vapor.— Equal bulks of different 
liquids generate unequal volumes of vapor. Water yields a larger 
amount than any other liquid. WhUe a cubic inch of water gives 
1,694 inches of vapor, a cubic inch of alcohol yields 628, one of 
ether 298, and of oil of turpentine 193. But the less the volume 
of vapor, of course the greater its density. While 46.6 cubic 
inches of turpentine vapor weigh 68 grains, the same bulk of ether 
weighs 87, of alcohol 23, and of watery vapor but 9 grains. The 
density of vapor is increased, either by cold or pressure. The point 
at which its temperature cannot be further lowered without re- 
turning to the liquid state, is called its maximum demity. 

304. Its mastic Force.— All vapors are elastic, and have a 



Dahisll^s hygrometer? 303. How much vapor is produced hy a cubic inch of 
water f Of alcohol? Ether? Oil of turpentine? How do their densitiea oouk- 
pare t What is the maTlmTim density of Tapor ? 801 What is the elastlo force of 
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tendency to difEhse themselYes throagh space, exerting more or 
less force against any obstacle that resists their expansion. This 
expansiye force of yapors is called their ekuUc fome or tention. 
In the barometer, a column of mercury 80 inches high is driven 
into the tnbe by the pressure of the air (668). It, therefore, re- 
qnires a force of 16 lbs. per sqnare inch to press the mercury all 
out of the tnbe. If a little water be introduced under the bottom 
of such a tube, it rises to the surface of the mercury, and in the 
vacuum above exhales into vapor with a sufficient force to press 
the mercury down below its former level. But the amount of this 
elastic force depends upon the temperature. At 86^ below freezing, 
although the water is changed to ice, it still gives off a vapor of 
force sufficient to depress the mercury ^ of an inch ; at 86° it 
sinks it I of an inch ; at SO"", 1 inch ; at 170°, 16 inches ; and at 
212° the mercury is pressed entirely out of the tube, proving that 
the elastic force of the vapor at 212° or boiling point equals the 
atmospheric pressure. Different vapors have 
different degrees of elastic force. At 80° the 
vapor of alcohol depresses the column 2 inches, 
and that of ether 20 inches. 

306. As the temperature rises above 212°, 
the elastic force increases, and the boiling point 
becomes higher and higher, as is proved by 
an apparatus called ' Marcet's Digester,' Fig. 
121. This consists of a small globe of iron or 
brass, with three apertures, through one of 
which a thermometer is passed, air tight; 
through the second, a long glass tube, open at 
both ends, and reaching nearly to the bottom 
of the vessel ; while the third is furnished with 
a stopcock. To the tube is attached a scale 
divided into inches. Mercury is now poured 
in, sufficient to cover the end of the tube, and the globe is half 
ffiled with water, in which the thermometer bulb is immersed. 
Upon applying heat with the stopcock open^ the water boils at 
212°, and the steam is driven out against the pressure of the at- 
mosphere. But if the stopcock be closed, the temperature begins 
to rise ; the steam being confined, its tension increases, and the 

irapor t How may it be aicertained t 806. What are the parts of ICaboxt^s appa- 
ratoBt What takea place when hMtiiappUed with the stopcock open t WithU 
6* 
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mercury begins to be pressed up the tube. At 249.6** the mer- 
cury will have been driven up 80 inches, and the pressure is equal 
to an additional atmosphere ; at 356.6° it is equal to 10 atmospheres, 
and at 415.4*" it is equal to 20. 

306. Steam.— It is well known that the expansive force of heat, 
acting through the vapor of water, is the impelling power of the 
steam engine. In low-pressure engines, steam is used from below 
the pressure of the atmosphere up to 20 or 30 lbs. per square inch 
above it, while high-pressure engines employ steam of 70 or 80 
lbs. pressure to the inch. It has been noticed that gases expand 
equally by equal additions of heat, the proportion being about ^ J,- 
part of their volume with each degree of temperature. But with 
steam in contctct with water and constantly generated, it is not the 
case. With equal additions of heat, the expansion is more rapid 
at high temperatures than at low ones ; hence there is an econ- 
omy of force in using high-pressure steam. With low pressure 
there is an economy of heat and fuel, but, as the steam, instead of 
being driven out, is condensed into water, the necessary apparatus 
renders the engine complicated and "cumbrous. Steam separated 
from water expands uniformly like gases, and may part with its 
additional heat without being condensed. When it is thus sepa- 
rated, and receives an extra charge of heat, it is said to be auper- 
hsated. At high temperatures, it is used to carbonize wood and 
disorganize animal matter, which it 
does, by reducing the flesh to a fluid 
mass, the bones being separated in a 
state of powder. It may be heated 
sufficiently hot to melt lead. 

307. Distillation consists in vapor- 
izing a liquid by heat in one vessel, 
and condensing it by cold in another. 
Fig. 122, The object inay be either 
to separate a liquid from non-volatile 
substances dissolved in it, as in distil- 
ling water, to purify it from foreign 
ingredients, or to separate two liquids which evaporate at differ- 
ent temperatures, as alcohol and water. In the latter case, the 

closed t 806. What steam preBBures do different engines employ f How is high- 
pressure steam eoonomioalf What are the adyantagea and disadvantages of low- 
pressare engines f What is superheated steam f What is it used for 9 307. What 
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heat is carried just high enough to vaporize the most volatile 
liquid. The product of the process is called the distillate. When 
solids are vaporized, the process is termed suhlimatiany and the 
condensed vapor a sublimate. 

308. O oD c to ni wt i on of GaMB.— When a gas loses heat enough to 
change it to a liquid or solid state, it is said to he condensed. The 
distinction hetween gases and vapors was formerly supposed to he 
that the latter are condensihle into liquids, while the former are not. 
But under the joint influence of pressure and extreme cold, many 
gases once considered permanent have heen reduced to liquids, and 
some even to the solid state. Dr. Fabaday effected this hj a very 
simple method. He placed the materials from 

which the gas was to b6 generated in one end ^'** ^^ 

of a glass tuhe hent in the middle, which was 
then hermetically sealed. Fig. 123. The ex- 
panding gas confined in so small a space ex- 
erted a tremendous pressure, the force of which ^ ^ 

, , _j. jf .. . . 1. .J . ^ CondenflftUon Tube. 

condensed a portion of it mto a hquid m me 
other end of the tuhe, which was immersed in a freezing mixture 
to facilitate the process. By this method, and at a temperature of 
- 166®, he succeeded in liquefying carhonic acid, chlorine, ammonia, 
and several other gases. More recently M. Nattereb, of Vienna, 
Applied a cold of - 220^ and a pressure of 8,000 atmospheres ; hut 
some of the gases, as oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carhonic oxide, 
refused to liquefy, even under this tremendous force. It is sup- 
posed, however, that, under the proper conditions of cold and 
pressure, all gases could he made to assume the liquid or the solid 
state. 

309. Radiant Heat is a hranch of thermotics usually treated in 
this connection ; hut it is a mode of action so closely linked with 
light, that we shall ohtain a clearer view of its nature hy con- 
sidering them together. This will he especially proper, as a chief 
purpose in treating of the forces is to hring out the idea of their 
intimate connections and correlations. 

18 diBtmation t It» object r What is sublimation f 306. Wliat -vru the fonner 
distinotion between vapors and gases t Does It still hold f How did Dr. Fabadat 
effect the condensation of gases ? How far has M. Kattsbbb gone with these 
experimeats. 800. Why is ladiant heat deferred I Sia What is the oonmioa 
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CHAPTER V. 

LIOHT-THE RADIANT FORGES. 

§1. Movements of Light. 

310. In its common, restricted meaning, light is that ageiit 
which, acting on the eje, produces vision, and the general laws 
of its movement belong to optics. But science has shown that 
the solar raj, instead of being simple, is a sheaf of diverse forces 
which produce the most extensive and varied changes, physical 
and chemical, upon the surface of the earth. These effects, though 
of different kinds and differently named, are all due to one mode 
of action ; they have a common explanation, and hence require to 
be considered together. Light is called a radiant force, because 
it moves in rays ; other forces, moving in the same manner, are 
also called radiants or radiations. 

311. I>eorease of Intensity ir-Light moves in straight lines, and 
in all directions from the point of emission. As it radiates away, 

it diminishes in intensity as the square of the dis- 
tance from the point of emission ; that is, at a 
distance of two»feet the light will be four times 
less intense than at one foot ; at three feet it has 
but one ninth the intensity, as shown in Fig. 124, 
"^ % where the upper figures represent the distances, 

Decreasing Intensity, and the lower ones the corresponding intensities. 
It has been proved in various ways that this force 

moves through space with the velocity of 192,000 miles per second. 

312. How light is Reoeived.r-When it falls upon bodies, it is 
either thrown back from them (reflected)^ extinguished by them 
(absorbed)^ or passed through them {tran^smitted). Those which 
transmit it, as air and water, are termed transparent ; those which 
admit it only partially, as rough glass, or oiled paper, are called 
translucmt^ whjle those which refuse to transmit it are said to be 
opaque. We can see o^iect^ through a transparent substance, but 

notion of light? How Is It regarded by Science t To what are the eflftots dne t 
What are radiant forces! 31L At what rate does light diminish in intensity? 
What is its Telocity t 812. How do bodies receive light ? What is transparency f 
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only light throngh a translnoent one. The bod j travened by light 
is called a medium. No medium is perfectly transparent ; even 
the purest air absorbs a portion of the light in its passage through 
it Nor are any substances absolutely opaque ; even gold in thin 
films transmits a greenish light. 

313. Rfifleotion.— When a ray of light strikes perpendicularly, 
or at right angles upon a polished surface, ^^^ ^^ 

as at a d, Fig. 126, it is thrown back in ex- 
actly the same line; but if it fall ob- 
liquely, it is reflected obliquely, as is shown 
by the arrows. The angle of rebound is 
equal to the angle of striking, or, as it is 
commonly expressed, the 'angle of refleo- „ ^ ^. ,^, ^^ 

^ . 1 X XV 1 *. -J KeflocUon of Light 

tion IS equal to the angle of moidence. 

314. R«fraotion^— When light passes from one medium to an- 
other of a different density, as from air to water, it is liable to be 
turned out of its straight direction. If its course be ^^^ ^^^ 
perpendicular, as a 5, Fig. 126, it will not be divert- 
ed ; but if it fall obliquely, as at c (2, it will be re- 
fracted, and proceed to e. If the refracting me- 
dium have parallel surfaces, the ray on leaving it is 
again bent back to its original course, as Is seen in 
the figure. For this reason, common w^idow panes, 
which consist of plates of glass with parallel sur- 
faces, produce no distortion in the appearance of 
objects seen through them. If we partly immerse a stick in water, 
it will seem bent or broken at the point of entrance, owing to the 
rays from the immersed portion being refracted as they pass from 
the water to the air. The refracting power varies in different 
substances, generally increasing with their density. It, therefore, 
forms one of the distinguishing properties of bodies, and is fre- 
quently used as a test of chemical purity, as in detecting the adul- 
teration of essential oils, when other modes would prove insuffi- 
cient. 

31 6. The Asialyilfl of Light.— By the priem — a triangular piece 
of glass, or other transparent substance— the sheaf of rays is un- 



Tranftliioeiieyf Opacity t A medium t 813. By -what ]aw is light reflected t 
S14. What is refraction f What causes the broken api>earance of an oar in water f 
S1& Hofw is light aifoeted by the prismf "What is the speotnuq»t What is the 
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Fig. 12T. 




bonnd, and spread otit before ns. A beam of solar light pass- 
ing through such a prism, Fig, 127, is refracted by it, and pro- 
duces an oblong colored image 
called the solar spectrum. It is 
usually considered to comprise 
the seven colors enumerated 
in the accompanying diagram. 
White light is, therefore, held 
to be a compound consisting of 
these colored lights, which are 
only separated by the prism. 
Each color has its own peculiar refrangibility, or degree of di- 
vergence from the original source, the 'red being least refracted, 
and the violet most. The separation of the colors in the spectrum 
is called dispersion^ and transparent^substances differ much in this 
power. A hollow glass prism filled with oil of cassia gives a spec- 
trum (1), Fig. 128, more than twice the length of that produced by 
flint glass (2). 

Fig. 128. 



Decomposition of Light. 




BO D B F an 

1. Spectrum from prism of oil of cassia. 2. From flint glass. 

The letters correspond to certain fine dark lines which cross the spec- 
trum and serve as its permanent landmarks. These lines are hence 
more separated in the highly dispersed spectrum (1) than in (2.) 

316, The separate colors cannot be again decomposed ; hence 
they are called prima/ry, Newton, who first decomposed the ray, 
assumed that there are seven ; Brewster Jiolds to three primaries — 
red, yellow, and blue, the remaining colors being compounded of 
these. Hersohel says any three colors of the spectrum may be 
taken as primary, and all the others compounded from them by 
the addition of white ; while Prof. Baden Powell remarks, * The 
fact is, the number of primary rays is not really seven, but infinite.' 



separation of colon in the spectnun called f What is the effect of the oll-of-caasia 
prism f 816: Why are the colors called primary? What was Nbwtoh'b view of 
the constitution of the spectrum? Bbbwstbr*8? Hbbsobbl's? Baobk Fowbll^sI 
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%TI. The Wme Theory. 

317. The old hypothesis of light assumed it to consist of moving 
particles, or corpnsQles, shot from the luminona source, which pass 
through transparent bodies, rebonnd from reflecting surfaces, and 
entering the eye, produce vision by striking against the optic ne^e. 
Bat the Inminons ray produces a variety of effects — heat and chem- 
ical force as well as light, with various kinds and gradations of 
each^ and the foregoing explanation is profoundly insufficient to ac- 
count for all these complex and wonderful phenomena. Evidently 
there is but one principle of action among all the forces of the 
ray : the key to light and color must also unlock the mystery of the 
thermal and ch^nical radiations. We have this explanation in the 
wa/oe theory of light. « 

318* Motioii of Sonnd. — Sound is a radiation ; it proceeds rap- 
idly in straight lines in all directions from the point of emission ; 
is reflected and refracted according to the same laws which govern 
the other radiant forces, and may be passed through lenses and 
conveyed to focal points like light. But sound is proved to be a 
motion of waves or undulations transmitted through the air. Here 
then is a principle of nature employed to produce the kinds of ef- 
fect with which we are dealing. 

319. Wave Motion^.— With these we are all familiar. If 
one extremity of a long 

cord, Fig. 129, be briskly ^'^' ^^• 

moved up and down, 
wave-like motions pass 
rapidly from one end to " »t ;. i *• * n ^ 

, "^ ' % _, . Undulation of a Cord. 

the other. The parti- 
cles which compose the cord do not advance; they only move 
from side to side ; the undulatory motion alone flows on. If we 
toss a stone into still water, waves arise at the point of disturbance, 
and pursue each other in rapidly extending circles ; there is no 
current ; light objects are not drifted forward ; the water particles 
only rise and fall while the wave progresses. By wave length is 

S17, What iB the old hypotheals of light t What must a true theory of light 
explain f 818. How does sound move ? In what way Is it propagated f 819. What 
does the cord illustrate r What is it that goes forward f Describe the motion of 
water waves. How do the water atoms move f What is a wave length f 820. How 
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here meant the distance from th^orest of one wave to that of the 
next, or from depression to depression, as from a. 
to 5, Fig. 130, or from c to d, 

320. Sound Waves-^So also a rihrating so- 

norous body, as a bell, throws the aerial particles 

WaveLength.^ ^^ agitation, and the nndnlations sent through 
* the air breaking upon the nerves of hearing, the 

effect is transmitted to the brain as sound. A harp string, for ex- 
ample, is vibrated, and as it advances, it crowds together or con- 
denses the air particles before it ; as it retreats, the air particles 
behind it separate more widely, and a rarefaction occurs. Ad- 
vancing again, another condensation is produced ; and again re- 
treating, there is another rarefaction. A condensation and a rare- 
faction constitute a sound wave-A^A length being the distance from 
the centre of one condensation to the centre of the next, or from 
the centre of one rarefaction to that of the next. These pulses are 
propagated through the air at the rate of 1,100 feet per second. 

321. It is marvellous how slight an impulse throws a vast 
amount of matter into tremulous motion. We may easily hear 
the song of a little bird 500 feet above us ; but before that note 
could have travelled to our ears, it must have filled with wave 
pulsations a sphere of air 1,000 feet in diameter, or have thrown 
into agitation nearly 18 tons of atmospheric gases.'*' 

322. Thib pitch of sound depends upon frequency of vibrations. 
The quicker a string vibrates, the more rapidly will the pulses fol*- 
low each other ; the shorter will be the wave, and the higher the 
sound. Hence, the violinist, to produce a h^her note, shortens 
the string by pressing his finger upon it. Shrill notes are caused 
by rapid vibrations, while the low notes result from those which 
are slower. The lowest note of a 7-octave piano is made by 82 
vibrations per second; the highest by 7,680, while each interme- 

* OuDB are fired In the Alps to start avalanches by the concussion of the lur, 
and It is said that great masses of snow are often poised with such perfect eoul- 
libriam that the sound of the yoice alone is sufficient to dislodge them. Spealong 
of the chamois hunters, Rogers says : 

* From rock to rock, with giant bound, 
High on their iron poles they pass ; 
Mute, lest the air, convulsed with sound, 
Bend from above a frozen mass.' 

is sound produced? How does a harp string affect the airf What is a sound 
wave ? Its length ? Velocity ? 82L What is said of the power of a little bird to 
agitate the air f 82^. Upon what does pitch depend t How are sharp notes caused t 
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diate note has its fixed nnmber. Inteimty or loudness of tone de- 
pends npon the intensitj with which the air is stniok by the vi- 
brating body, or the amplitude of the excur- 
sions of the vibrating particles. A string 
that swings from a to &, Fig. 131, will pro- 
duce a louder sound than if vibrating no 
ferther than c, though the pitch wiU be in g^^^ of vibration, 
both oases the same. 

323. ZStliar^— Now the radiant forces are believed to be all 
propagated by undulatory motions ; but motions in what? Sound 
has its medium — ^the air ; and the sound rays cannot cross a vac- 
uum, as there is nothing to convey them. But heat, light, and the 
chemical force dart through the most perfect vacuum we can pro- 
duce, and traverse in all directions the intersteUar spaces. There 
must be something throughout these spaces to transmit the mo- 
tion. The wave theory of light assumes the existence of a univer- 
sal eifieT'-WL infinitely rare and elastic medium which is difihsed 
through nature, pervading even the most solid bodies. It con- 
nects atom with atom and star with star. Through this universal 
medium — ^the dynamic bond of nature — waves are sent with a velo- 
city far exceeding those of sound. 

324. It is objected to this idea of ether that it is a pure crea- 
tion of fancy, like caloric and phlogiston (579). It is urged that 
as we know the forces only as manifested in matter, and as a 
perfect vacuum has never been produced, it is better to assume 
that some form of actual matter is universal, and that the wave 
motions take place in that. But it is after all very much a ques- 
tion of terms. Both views assume a universal medium capable of 
transmitting undulatory motions; one calls it material^ and the 
other ethereal. Ether is not held to hQforce^ but only the medium 
for representing those motions by which force is transmitted. 
One ether suffices for all the forces, and thus by introducing the 
idea of unity in their modes of action, we are prepared to com- 
prehend their mutual relations. While the theory of ether may 
be objected to on some grounds, yet it is a Vast advance on former 

What is said of the pi^no ? What is intensity ? How illnBtrated f 323. What is 
helieved of all the radiant forces! Why is there prohably a universal medium f 
Describe the ether. Its uses. 824. What objection is made to ether f What has 
to be assumed at any rate? What 4s ether held to bef Wliat is gained by the 
conception f What has an eminent authority remarked, and why f 826. How i« 
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ideas, and so combines and explains a mnltitade of facts whioli 
cannot be otherwise accounted for, that an eminent authority has 
remarked, ^ If it is not true,- it deserves to be ! ' 

326. Cause of Oo]on.r— According to this view, light is trans- 
mitted hj ethereal undulations just as sound is by those of the 
atmosphere ; with only this difference, that while the air particles 
move backward and forward in the same direction as the advan- 
cing wave (normal mbrationa), the ethereal particles move across 
the course of the wave (transverse tibnUiorui). Thus the spec- 
trum is to the eye what the gamut is to the ear. As the pitch of 
sound depends upon the length of the air wave, so the color of 
light depends upon the length of the ethereal wave ; land as loud- 
ness of sound depends upon the extent of the swing of air parti- 
cles, so the brightness or intensity of color results from the extent 
of the excursions of the ethereal particles. 

326. By several refined methods which cannot be detailed 
here, the lengths of the ethereal waves upon which colors 
depend have been rigorously established. The motions which 
produce red are slower, and the undulations longer than those 
which produce violet. It is found that 89,000 waves of red light 
would^ measure an inch, while 57,500 waves of violet light would 
fill the same space. The other colors are intermediate, their num- 
ber of waves increasing gradually from red to violet. As light 
moves 192,000 miles per second, that length of ray streams into 
the eye each second. If this distance be reduced to inches, and 
the product be multiplied by 89,000, we shall have the number of 
waves which beat against the redna each second, when we look 
upon a red color. If the same product is multipled by 57,500, we 
get the number of pulses per second which strike the retina when 
looking upon a violet color. If a single second of time be divided 
into a million of equal parts, a wave of violet light trembles or 
pulsates in that incredibly short interval, 727,000,000 times I If 
these results seem incredible, ^we should remember that we are 
dealing with the resources of the Iot-initb. In treating of atoms 
we saw the minuteness of the scale upon which nature divides her 
spaces, and here we have her corresponding infinitesimal scale of 
time and force. 

the motion of light explained 9 Difference between light and sound motione f To 
-what la the spectriim compared? Upon what do color and brightneis depend! 
826. What are the lengths of the red and violet wsvaa t What is the -velocity of 
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^7. It is neoesaary to distingiiish between vib»tioxi8 and 
undulations ; the former take place among the atoms in all kinds 
of matter, the latter only in the transmlttrng medinm. In the 
case of sound, the Tibrations of a sonorous body produce undnla* 
tions in the air, which, when falling upon other bodies, may set 
them also to vibrating. So the vibration of atoms in a flame, 
produces undulations in the ether ; these are transmitted to the 
nerve of vision, and, breaking against it, throw its atoms into the 
vibrations which produce right. 

328. The nerves of hearing can be acted upon only by a cer« 
tain range of air pulsations. There are air waves which fall upon 
the ear in regular recurrence, but exert no sensation ; they are 
either too slow or too fast. It is probable that the hearing organs 
of difierent animals have still different ranges of sensibility, per« 
ceiving sounds which are too. high or too low for the human ear. 
Just so with the ethereal undulations ; the nerve of the eye is 
adapted to a certaiu range of pulsations, and waves too slow or 
too rapid do not awaken the sensation of light. 

329. The colored spectrum, fig. 127, embraces the range of 
ethereal undulations which produce luminous effects : below it 
are waves too slow to act upon the eye, while above it they are 
pitched too high. We shall so(Mi refer to stUl more remarkable 
anali^ies between sound and light. But it is really no more ex- 
traordinary that myriads of ethereal waves beating incessantly 
upon the retina, should awaken the sensation of vision, than that a 
storm of wr waves pouring upon the ear, perhaps from a hundred 
instmmients at once, should give us the experience of music; 
Nature produces the most varied results by the simplest means ; 
conveying to us hannony and beauty-— the anthem and the land* 
scape by the same method. 

§ ni. Thermal Radiations. 

330. Heat is associated with light ; it moves with the same 
remarkable velocity ; is weakened by diffusion at the same rate, 
and is reflected, absorbed, transmitted, and refracted by various 

light f How many iocbes per second f How many red waves enter the eye 
endi secondt Of Tiolet? 327. What is the distinotlon between vfbratioDs and 
UBdnlationsf 328. What is said of the range of audible sensation f 328. Is the 
eye sensitive to aU etheveal WAves ? What ia said of the imi^ of nature's xnethods 9 
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Fig. 132. 




Beflection of Dark Heat 



Fig. 138. 



bodies in accordance with the same laws as light. When thus 
moving, it is called radiant heat. 

331. Luminous andjpbsoore Heat. — ^Radiant heat is of two 
kinds : that which accompanies light is called luminous heat ; that 
which is emitted from dark bodies, as a stove below redness, is 

termed obscure heat. That dark 
radiations of heat obey the 
same laws of motion as light, 
may be proved by placing a 
warm iron ball, c. Fig. 132, 
opposite the thermo-electric 
pile^, the conical reflector be- 
ing turned away, so that no di- 
rect heat can reach it from the 
ball. A bright tin screen, m w, 
is then so placed that the angle made by the incident heat from 
the ball shall be the same as that reflected from the tin surface 
which strikes the pile. The moment the screen 
is placed in position, the needle of the galva- 
nometer starts, showing that reflection has taken 
place. 

332. Thermal Spectrun.— When a ray of light 
is decomposed by the prism, it is found that the 
heat is refracted like light, and is distributed 
through the colors, but the refrangibility is lower, 
and dark heat is therefore found below the red 
ray. The thermal spectrum was first traced by 
Sir John Heesohel, and found to have the out- 
line represented in Fig. 183, its lower part being 
curiously discontinuous. 

333. How Radiation takes place.— We can 
ThermaTspectnim. ^^^ explain thermal radiation in harmony with 

the later views of the nature of this force. As 
heat consists in the vibration of the particles of common matter, 
this motion is communicated to the ether in which they are im- 
mersed, and propagated through it exactly in the manner of light. 
The ethereal pulsations, striking against other substances, increase 

S30. What are the analogies of the motion of heat and light? What is radiant 
heat? 331. What is luminous heat? Obscure heat? What does Fig. 182 iUus- 
tratet 332. What is the thermal spectrum f 838. How is the radiation of heat 
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the vibration of thdr particles, and thus heat thenu As a body 
cools, it loses atomic motion — the ether transmits this motion, and 
other bodies acquiring it are thereby warmed. 

334. Brnhanges of Heat.— All bodies^ though at a hundred de- 
grees below zero, contain some heat ; that is, their atoms are all 
in vibration, though at varying rates. This motion must be com- 
municated to the ether, so that all bodies radiate heat at all times, 
and are hence constantly exchanging it with each other. K a can- 
non ball at 1000'' be placed beside another at 100"*, it parts with 
its own motion rapidly to the other, as illustrated by the radiant 

Fie.iM. 
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Ezohaoges of Heat 

lines, Fig. 184. But the ball at lOO'' also radiates its motion, 
though more slowly, thus returning a portion to the hotter ball ; and 
if a ball of ice were added, 
the same thing would take 
place, only in a feebler de- 
gree. If a body receives 
motion faster than it com- 
municates it, its tempera- 
ture rises ; if the reverse, 
it cools, and if the ex- 
changes are equal, there is 
equilibrium, or a uniform 
temperature. Hence, other 
things being equal, the rate 
of radiation depends upon 
temperature. 

336. Inflmmce of the 
Suzfioe. — ^But thermal ra- 
diation is also influenced by surface. In Fig. 185, o represents a 




Radiation from LesUe^s Cube. 



explained? What is the part played by the ether! 334. Why miut bodies con- 
stantly exchange heatf What does Tig. 134 illustrate? What is t^e cause of 
eqnilibrinmf 836. How do surfaces influence radiation? What are the best 
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cubical vessel of pewter with one of its sides coated with a layer of 
gold, a second with silver, a third with copper, and a fourth with 
varnish. The vessel is then filled with hot water, and placed at a 
little distance from the thermo-electric pile p. When the hot gold 
sorface is turned to the pile, scarcely a trace of effect is observed, 
and so with the copper and silver ; but when the varnished sur- 
face U brought round, a stream of heat strikes the pile, and the 
needle is driven round against its stops. The condition of the sur- 
face also influences radiation — trough, uneven surfaces being more 
active than bright polished ones ; hence, if the metal is covered 
with woollen or velvet, its radiant power is increased. Bright 
metallic vessels, therefore, retain the heat much longer than those 
which are tarnished. 

336. Absoxption^— Good radiators are good absorbers of heat ; 
that ia, the surfaces which can easily communicate motion to the 
ether are equally capable of accepting it from the ether. On the 
contrary, a bad radiator, as a bright metallic surface, is a bad 
absorber* and therefore a good reflector. Hence, the thinnest 
metallic film upon a aurfabe powerfully protects it £rom the action 
of radiant heat. 

337. As bodies differ widely in their atomic condition, it is not 
to be expected that they will all act alike upon, the ether ; some 
will communicate more motion than others. This es^lains the dif- 
ferent radiating and absorbing action of bodies. Atoms vibrating 
siogly cannot impress as much motion upon the ether as vibrating 
groups, or systems of atoms. The atoms of the elements — ^gold, 
silver, copper — ^vibrate singly, and disturb the ether but slightly; 
while those of varnish, flannel, or velvet osoiUate in masses, and 
transmit an increased amount of motion. 

338. Influenoe of Oolor. — ^According to Meixont, color exerts 
no influence upon the radiant power of sur&ces ; white, black, 
and red radiating alike, so that as regards the loss of heat from this 
source, the color of our clothes is of no importance. On the con- 
trary, color powerfully influences the absorption of luminous heat 
Dr. Fbaitclin spread differently colored pieces <^ <doth upon the 
snow in the sunshine. The black sunk farthest, that is, melted 
most snow, and, of course, received most heat. The blue piece 

XBdiatonf The purest t 88a How are radiation and abaorption related t 
S37. What are we to ezpeet tnm. the atomlo peonltarlties of bodies f What kinds 
of atoms afibct the ether least? What mostt 836. How does eolor afftot radto- 
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snnk to a less depth, the hrown still less, and the white hardly at 
alL Hence hj scattering soot over snow its melting may he 
hastened. Darkening a soil in color, is, therefore, equivalent to 
moving it farther soath,*and, for the same reason, black clothes 
absorb most solar heat. 

339. Dew. — ^When the radiation of bodies is not compensated, 
their motion is gradnally spent npon the ether, and their temper- 
ature sinks. Such is the case with objects exposed to the sky on 
dear nights. If good radiators, they rapidly lose heat, and, cool- 
ing below the temperature of the air, at length begin to condense 
its moisture upon their surfaces: this is dew. The best radiators, 
as grass, leaves of trees, and porous soils, receive the most dew, 
while poor radiators, as smooth stones, and hard compact soils, 
remain almost dry. Clouds radiate back the heat received from the 
earth, so that cloudy nights are warm and d^w^less. If the tempera- 
ture sinks lower than 32°, the moisture is frozen, and becomes frost. 

340. Transmission and Destmotion of Waves.— An opaque 
body destroys the luminous waves which fall upon it, while a 
transparent one pennits them to glide through between the atoms 
without interference. But there are bodies which destroy some 
of the waves and allow others td pass. If a piece of red glass be 
placed between the prism and the spectrum, it stops the blue rays and 
transmits only the red, that is, it cuts down the more minute waves, 
and gives passage only to the larger. If blue glass be used, there 
is a reverse effect, l^e red waves being extinguished, and the blue 
alone transmitted. Both glasses are transparent, yet if placed* 
together in the path of the rays, they are as opaque as a plate of 
iron ; each destroying what the other transmits. If a solution of 
permanganate of potash be used in the same way, it destroys the 
central waves of the spectrum, leaving the colors of the extremi- 
ties with a jet4)lack space between. 

341. Diat]ierman!07.--This is also the case with the heat rays; 
they are of different kinds, like the colors of light, and are arrested 
and trannnitted differently hy different substances. Bodies which 
transmit heat freely are called diathermic; those which arrest it, 
e^hermie, Eock salt (common salt in blocks) is the most perfect 

tion? Absorption f 339. How. does dew depend upon radiation? 340. Wbat is 
the efSeot of red ^ass upon the decomposed -wftvesf Of blue? Of both? Of 
Boihition of permanganate of potash? 34L What are diathermle bodies t Ather- 
mioi What are the propertief of rook salt! VHiat has it be«i termed t What is 
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diathermic body, allowing all the heat rays— those from the smi 

Pi^ jgg and the hand to pass through with 

1^ . ^ * equal freedom. What glass is to 

H .£L Hill ^^^y ^ P^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ is to heat, 

I ^^k V wL^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ hence been aptly termed 

In^iliBlr IT * *^® ^^^ ^^ ^®**'' ""^^ substMioe 

i I /^^\ ,|l I is therefore adapted to make prisms 

J^J^ 1^ WyifcJ# *^^l®°s®s for the concentration and 

^^'w ^9 dispersion of dark heat. If a heated 

^^*^*1^flmitt&*He5°®^^*^' ball be placed between a plate of 

glass and one of rook salt, Fig. 136, 
and bits of phosphorus be laid upon stands beyond, though the 
salt be many times thicker than the glass, the 
dark heat passes freely through it, igniting the 
phosphorus, while it is quite arrested by the 
glass. In the same way a thin film of water 
will absorb the obscure heat, while liquid bisul- 
phide of carbon will transmit it. The relations 
of different substances to the radiants are repre- 
sented in the figures. The dotted arrows represent 
light ; the brol^n arrows, luminous heat, and the 
whole, or dark arrows, dark heat. If tiie plate 
of salt be smoked, it becomes opaque to light, 
but the heat still passes, while plates of trans- 
parent alum are opaque to obscure heat, and 
almost impervious to luminous heat 

342. Sifting the Ra3ni.—We have said that 
the sunbeam is a bundle of heterogenous radia- 
tions, and that the prism spreads them out into 
a spectrum, thermal at one end, chemical at the 
other, and luminous in the centre. The same 
thing holds true of all sources of heat, luminous 
— *■ and obscure— they emit rays of different quali- 
ties. When the mixed rays from any source are 
passed through a plate, a certain portion of them 
is stopped, and another portion transmitted. 
Alum. But if the rays which have passed are made to 



B^kSalt. 
Pio.138. 




Rook Bait Smoked. 
Fio. 1S9. 




Glass. 
Fio. 140. 



It fitted for ? What is shown by Fig. 136 f How Is rock salt related to the three 
radiations ff Smoked salt f Glass ? Almn f 842. When mixed rays pass through 
a snhstanee, what is the effect ? How are they treated by a second similar plate ff ' 
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&11 npon a second similar plate, a mnqh larger proportion will be 
transmitted than went through the first. The first plate sifted 
the ray, and the purified beam is better fitted to penetrate another 
similar plate. For example, a plate of alum stopped 91 per cent 
of the heat rays, transmitting bnt 9 ; while a second alum plate 
transmitted 90 per cent, of the sifted rays, stopping but 10. 

343. This principle explains the fact that glass readily trans- 
mits solar heat, while it stops the heat from a red-hot cannon ball 
in large quantities. The rays of the sun in coming through the 
atmosphere are strained of the rays which would be stopped by 
glass, so that the altered beam passes our windows without loss. 

344. Absoxption of Heat by Gases.— Some new and highly in- 
teresting results have been lately arrived at by Prof. Tyndall on 
the relations of radiant heat to gases. The instrument he em- 
ployed consisted of a hollow tin cylinder, A B, Fig. 141, four feet 

Fio.141. 




Ttkdall's Apparatns for Oaseons AbsorptioD. 

long and three inches in diameter. This is closed by caps contain- 
ing plates of the purest rock salt, which are screwed air tight 
upon its ends. The upper stopcock, 0, connects the cylinder with 
an air pump by which it may be exhausted, and through the lower 
stopcock, 0', air or any other gas may be admitted. The bent 
tube, U, contains fragments of pumice stone, moistened with 
caustic potash, to absorb carbonic acid from the entering air ; and 

How do the two alum plates behave toward hejit rays ? 343. Why does solar heat 
pass through glass, while that from a hot ball in stopped ? 344. Of what parts does 
Ttvdall^i instrun^ent for investigi^tiiig the relations of heat tq gases consist! 

i 
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V oontains pieces moistened with snlphnrio acid, to absorb wa- 
tery vapor. At one end of the cylinder is placed the thermo- 
electric pile, with wires leading to the galvanometer, and at the 
other a cube, 0, filled with hot water ; while a tin screen, T, cuts 
off and admits the rays. 

346. Pure Air Iliathermic— If the cylinder be exhausted, and 
the screen withdrawn, heat enters, and traversing the vacuum, 
falls upon the pile without any loss ; none of it is absorbed on the 
way. If now the cock 0' be turned, and purified air be allowed to* 
enter and fill the cylinder, there is no motion of the needle ; the 
air arrests none of the heat. * Its atoms are apparently incompe- 
tent to shatter a single calorific wave : it is a practical vacuum as 
regards the rays of heat.' By a modification of the apparatus far 
more delicate, and after thousands of experiments. Prof. Ttndaxl 
found that dry air did exert a slight influence, deflecting the needle 
about one degree. Pure oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen behave 
like air, being almost neutral. 

346. Influence of Compound Gases. — Ji now compound gases 
are introduced into the cylinder, a remarkable ef^t appears. 
Olefiant gas, which is just as transparent as the air, arrests four 
fifths of the rays of heat. Pure, transparent ammonia is still 
more impenetrable, and arrests the heat as if the cylinder were 
filled with ink or pitch. The same effect is produced if only a 
small proportion of these gases is mingled with the air of the 
cylinder. To such an extent is thi& true that it has been affirmed 
that the ammonia escaping from a bottle of hartshorn by a single 
act of inhalation, will exert a more potent action 'on radiant heat 
than the whole body of oxygen and nitrogen in the apartment. 
Some bits of paper were moistened and placed in tubes, so that 
the entering air carried with it a faint trace of odor. The effect 
was marvellous ; the aromatic vapor struck down* the heat rays in 
crowds. The exhalation of bergamot arrested 44 times as much 
heat as the air ; that of lemon, 65 times ; and of aniseed, 872 times. 
The absorbent power of the following gases is represented by the 
accompanying numbers : air, 1 ; oxygen, 1 ; nitrogen, 1 ; hydrogen, 
1 ; chlorine, 89; carbonic acid, 90; olefiant gas, 97; ammonia, 1,195. 

Explain their nees. 345. What is the effect when the cylinder is ezhftustedt 
When filled with pure air ? What did Ttndall ascertain with a more delicate 
inBtmment ? 846. What ie the effect of olefiant gas ? Of ammonia 9 W^iat is the 
effect of a trace of ammonia? Of odors f 347. How are these effects explained * 
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347. The same ezplanation applies liere as in the former ease 
(337). We saw that in solids, single atoms, or the atoms of ele- 
ments, commmiicated their motion to the ether in a very imperfect 
manner, while compound groups produced more powerful effects. 
The same general fact now appears under totally different circum- 

'stances. The atoms are no longer embarrassed by cohesion ; their 
movements are perfectly free, yet here again the elements oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen can only act upon the ether in the feeblest 
degree, while those of the compound gases which move in massive 
groups, are thrown into powerful vibration by the ethereal waves, 
and react upon them with corresponding energy. Prof. Tyndall 
remarks that oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen siidng in the ether 
with hardly any loss of moving force; they bear the same relation 
to the compound gases that a smooth cylinder turning in water 
does to a paddle wheel. 

348. Invisible rays thus become the means of sounding the 
atomic constitution of bodies. WhUe heat passes through com- 
mon oxygen without being intercepted, ozone, which is but an- 
other form of oxygen, arrests a large proportion of it like com- 
pound gases; we therefore infer that its atoms are arranged in 
groups. Lampblack is an excellent radiator, aud though an 
element, yet it is an allotropic condition of carbon, in which the 
atoms are probably grouped into complex molecules. 

349. Absorption of Heat by Aqneons Vapor.— These views 
are not only interesting in th^emselves, but of the utmost import- 
ance in the economy of nature. Aqueous vapor is highly opaque 
to the dark radiations. Where the atmospheric gases arrest one ray 
of obscure heat, the small proportion of watery vapor contained 
in the air strikes down sixty or seventy rays. Luminous solar 
heat penetrates the air, and falling upon the earth, is changed into 
obscure heat, which cannot be radiated back into space. The 
watery vapor is thus the *barb' of the atmosphere which pre- 
vents the escape of the heat, and thus maintains the temperature 
of the earth. It follows that if aqueous vapor were withdrawn 
from the air, the terrestrial heat would so qaickly radiate away, 
that the earth would soon become uninhabitable; the invisible 
watery element of the air is, therefore, the blanket which keeps 

To what are the different atoms in the ether compared t 848. What work do the 
Inviflible ray* perform? 349. What is the relation of aqueous yapor to obscure 
beat I What Is the effect of the aqueotiB vapor of the air f What would he the 
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the world warm. In all those localities where the atmosphere ia 
dry, the nightly loss of radiant heat is great, so that even in the 
burning desert of Sahara there is nocturnal freezing. 

360. The sun's rays fall with intense power upon the snowy 
summits of high mountains, but their ice never melts. Travellers 
testify that they have never suffered more from solar heat than 
when wading waist deep in the snows of Alpine mountains. But 
there is so little aqueous vapor in the higher atmospheric regions, 
that the heat escapes as fast as it is received, and thus high moun- 
tains are powerful condensers of the vapor which is brought by the 
air currents from below (674). * "Water in all its forms is so active 
a radiator, that it must play a most important part in this moun- 
tainous condensation. As vapor it pours its heat into space, 
and promotes condensation ; as liquid it pours its heat into space, 
and promotes congelation ; as snow it pours its heat mto space, 
and thus converts the surfaces upon which it falls, into more pow- 
erful condensers than they would otherwise be. Of the numerous 
wonderful properties of water, not the least important is this 
extraordinary power of discharging the motion of heat upon the 
interstellar ether I ' — (Tyndall.) 

§ IV. InUrference of the JSadiants. 

361. Interfiarenoe of Wa'ves. — When two sets of waves upon 
water are made to flow together, two effects may take place. If 

the waves coincide, that is, if 
^^°*^*^ ' ridge corresponds to ridge and 

furrow to furrow, their height 
will be increased; but if the 
ridge of one corresponds with the 
trough of another, they will neu- 
tralize each other and the water 
become still. This is called tV 
ter/erenee. If one of the systems 
inte^^ot w^J^rwTyes. ^« retarded a whole wave length, 
or any number of whole wave 
lengths, there will still be no interference ; but if one be retard- 
effect of removing the aqueous vapor fVom tbe air ? 850. What in said of the heat 
upon high mountains ? Why does not the snow melt f What is the effect of the 
radiation of water in all its forms? 851. What is interference of water waves? 
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ed half a wave length, one and a half^ or two and a half, the 
hills will neutralize the hollows, and interference produce rest. 
These effects may he shown by dropping two stones into still wa- 
ter near each other at the same moment. Two sets of concentric 
waves are formed, Kg. 142, and where their circles intersect each 
other and their crests coincide, the motion is heightened ; hut where 
crest coincides with depression, their motions are mutually destroyed. 

352. Again, two stretched strings, or two tuning forks, may 
be so arranged, that, when simultaneously struck, they do not 
give forth a continuous sound ; but there is produced a series of 
sounds, alternating with a series of silences. For a moment the 
Bound increases, then dies away and ceases, then again swells 
forth and declines, and so continues until the strings or the forks 
cease vibrating. During the pauses of silence, there is still rapid 
vibration, so it is certain that the sounds are extinguished by 
interference of their waves. 

353. Interference of Iiight.--If a beam of colored light be ad- 
mitted into a dark room by two pinholes made near each other 
in a thin sheet of metal, and be made \o fall upon a screen at a 
short distance, the rays intersect 
each other, and a series of dark 
bands alternating with bright ^ 
stripes will be formed upon the e 
screen by interference of the ray 
from the two orifices. In Fig. 
143, a /represent the two pin- ^ 
holes, and cd eh & portion of the 
screen, c g being a line joining 
the two surfaces at right angles, 
and midway between the pin- 
holes. The rays, a c, /c, pass through equal paths ; their waves 
coincide at c, and, heightening each other's effect, a bright band 
is produced at c ; a d^fd will differ by the length of one wave, 
a e,f e hj the length of two waves, and a h, f h hj the length 
of three waves ; hence, there will be also bright bands at d, e, 
and K But the rays from the two orifices, meeting at 1, 2, 8, dif- 
fer in length successively by half a wave, a wave and a half, and 
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Interference of Light 



How may these effects bo shown f 352. How is interference of sounds manifested ? 
853. How may Interference of light be produced ? Describe the experiment. 
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two waves and a half, and by thus interfering, Bxtinguiah each 
other and produce darkness. As the rays which meet at e are 
equal, it is obvious that all the other rays coming from a are 
lengthened, and all others coming from / are shortened. As this 
variation of length is gradual, there will be a gradual passage 
from the brightest light to complete darkness. This eflfect is ex- 
hibited by the shaded portion of the diagram. If the light from 
one aperture is intercepted, all the dark bands disappear. 

364. The multiplicity of these remarkable phenomena is proof 
of the extent to which wave motion is employed in nature. Thus 
we have seen that motion added to motion produces rest ; that 
sound added to sound produces silence ; that light added to light 
produces darkness; and it has also been proved that heat added to 
heat produces cold, and chemical energy added to chemical energy 
produces inaction : in other words, there may be interference of 
the thermal and chemical radiations just as of light and sound. 



§ V. Polarization of Light. 
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Light Polarized by Reflection. 



365. When light is reflected at 
certain angles from the surface of 
glass, water, miirble, polished wood, 
&c., a portion of it undergoes a re- 
markable change. Although taking 
place all around us constantly, we do 
not perceive it, but it may be de- 
tected in various ways. Two plates 
of glass are blackened on one side so 
as to have but a single reflecting sur- 
face, and then placed as shown in 
Fig. 144, fl, 5, with their edges tow- 
ard the eye. A ray of common light 
falling upon a in the direction of the 
arrow is reflected, and, upon being 
thrown upon &, is again reflected. 
The ray i^ changed at a, as the al- 
tered structure of the line shows, but 
the effect is not apparent. If now 



854. What is the extent of this principle? 865. What happens when light Is 
reflected at certain angles? How is this change detected f What is the effect of 
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by or the second plate, is turned a quarter round, its angle with 
the ray being preserved, reflection ceases, and the beam, is extin- 
guished, rig. 146. Turning it another quarter round, Fig. 146, 
the rajr is again reflected ; and still another quarter revolution, 
Fig. 147, brings it on the opposite side to Rg. 145, and again 
extinguishes it. The beam may be reflected from surface to sur- 
face any number of times in the same plane ; but it has lost the 
ability of being reflected in planes at right angles to that plane, 
while common light may be reflected in all directions. It thus 
appears that the ray has acquired different properties on different 
sides^ From its analogy to magnetic polarity, this change is called 
polarization^ and the ray thus affected is said to be polarized. 
The angle at which the ray falls upon the polarizing surface is 
called the polarizing angle, and differs in different substances : for 
glass, it is 56° 45', while for water it is 53° 11'. 

356. Polazizing by Transmission.— Light transmitted obliquely 
through a bundle of thin glass plates, Fig. 
148, is polarized, and the same effect is also 
produced by its passage through certain crys- 
tals. A stone, called the tourmaline, is much 
used for polarizing purposes. A thin polished 
plate of it polarizes the light which passes 
through it, as in Fig. 149. If a second plate is 
placed parallel to the first, Fig. J150, the light 
passes through both ; but if the second plate 
is turned a quarter round, Fig. 151, the light 
is stopped. *The rays of the meridian sun 
cannot pass through a pair of crossed tourmalines.' The plate 
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Polarization by Thin 
Plates. 



Fig 149. 



Fio. 160. 
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Polarization by Tourmalines. 

polarizing the light is called a polarizer, that which tests or 
detects it after it is changed, is termed the anali/zer. 



turning the plate 6, flg. 144 f How may the changed beam be reflected f What has 
the ray acquired ? J^VTbat is it called ? What is the polarizing angle ? 866. In what 
cthei ways may light be polarized ? How do a pair of tourmalines affect the ray ? 
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367. The wave theory affords a beautifdl explanation of these 

phenomena. To recur 
to the illustration of 
the cord, it is obvious 
we can vibrate it up 
and down, horizontally, 

Vibration in Different Planes. or in any direction 

transverse to its length, 
Fig. 162. In common light the undulations take place in all these 
directions at once. It has been suggested that conunon light may 
be represented by a round rod ; polarized light by a flair one. 
Supposing the round rod to image to us the common ray, the 
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Fig. 156. 



IlluBtrations of Planes of Vibration. 

radii, Fig. 153, will exhibit the system of transverse vibrations 
taking place in all planes. But the effect is just the same if we 
regard the vibrations as taking place in two planes only, at right 
angles to each other, as in Fig. 154. Now when common light is 
reflected in certain positions, which we have just noticed (355), 
one of its planes of vibration is destroyed, and 
the beam is polarized, iU vibrationa taking plaice 
all in one plane, Fig. 155. We can now easily 
understand the action of the tourmaline upon 
light. A plate of this crystal suppresses one 
of the planes of vibration, and, therefore, tt'ans- 
mits a polarized ray. This will pass through a 
second plate if it is held in such a manner that 
its structure coincides with the motion; but 
if it is turned so as to cross the waves, the ray is obstructed. A 
card which readily slips through a grate when its plane coincides 
with the bars, will be stopped if it is turned a quarter round, Fig. 156. 




Motion in a Single 
Plane. 



What is the polarizer? The analyzer? 857. How do the nndulatloDs take place 
in common light? What does figure 153 show ? 154? Whift is the effect of the 
reflection, Fig. 155 ? How does the toormaline polarize light f How does the figure 
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Polarized Bsyi. 
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368. Wh^i a ray falls upon a transparent surface at a certain 
angle, its planes of vibration are resolved 
into two^ one of which is reflected, and 
the other transmitted, Fig. 157; both are 
polarized, bat one ray vibrates in one 
direction, and the other in another. 

359. DoaUe Refinictlon^— Some sub- 
stances possess the singular property of 
splitting the ray which passes through 
them, producing an effect which is 
known as double rrfracUon^ Fig. 168. 
Iceland spar (a carbonate of lime) and 
many crystals possess this power ; print- 
ed words or a candle flame seen through 
them appearing double Fig. 159. The 
effect is due to the molecular structure 
of the body. A cube of annealed glass, 
which usually gives only single refrac- 
tiojQ, if unequally heated or subjected to 
pressure, divides the ray and manifests 
double refraction. The 'wave theory 
affirms that in double refraction the ray 
of common light has its two systems of 
undulations separated^ and that the re- 
sulting rays must, therefore, be polarized, 
and at right angles to each other. Such 
is the fact ; and if the beams be intercepted by a plate of tourma- 
line, one is stopped, and the other transmitted. 

360. dzotilar Polarizations-Light affected in the manner de- 
scribed is said to be plrnie polarized. If the end of the cord, Fig. 
152, be moved in a circle, circular waves will be formed, and so 
we have also circular polarization. The wave motion is similar 
to that which a strip of card would have if forced along two 
opposite grooves of a rifle barrel. Some substances rotate the ray 
in one direction, and some in another, while some rotate it more 
than others, but in each case the degree of rotation depends upon 
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Effect of Double Refraction. 



of the card and grate illustrate tbiB? 858. How may tbe ray be separated? 
869. What is double refraction? How is it manifested? Upon what does it 
depend ? How does the wave theory explain it f 800. How is circular polarization 
lUustrated? How do bodies differ in relation to this property ? How is the prop- 

1* 
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the thickness of the medium. Solutions of sugar and most essen- 
tial oils turn the plane of polarization, and this property thus 
becomes a test of the nature of chemical substances, and of the 
strength of various solutions. Colored^ polarieaUon is a branch of 
the subject having extreme interest, but it is too complex to be 
considered here. 

861. Uses of Polarized Light.— Ifot only -is polarized light 
serviceable in the way just mentioned, but it has other applica- 
tions. The use of the tourmaline greatly diminishea the glare of 
reflected light, so that objects at the bottom of water, as rocks, 
shoals, or fish, may be more clearly seen ; and in the same way 
the pictures in a gallery may be better viewed. It also affords 
a method of determining whether the light from celestial bodies 
is direct or reflected. In a scientific point of view polarized light 
has great interest as a means of revealing the inner constitution 
of various substances which is not detected by common light. 



§ VI. Spectrum Analysis. 

362. Framihofer'8 Uiies. — ^When the spectrum formed from a 
narrow line of solar light is viewed by a telescope, it is seen to be 
crossed by numerous dark lines of various breadths. They were 
discovered in 1802, by Dr. Wollabtobt, but excited little attention 
until they were rediscovered by Fbaunhofeb in 1815. He 
counted 590 from the red to the violet, and made a map of them, 
designating the most important by the letters of the alphabet (315). 
He further found that the lines did not vary in sunlight, examined 
at different times ; that the reflected light from the moon or from 
Venus gives the same distribution of them as the sun, while the 
spectra of the fixed stars differ from those of the sun and, from 
each other. From these considerations Fbaunhofbb drew the 
conclusion th^t the cause of the lines in the spectrum exiats in 
the sun, 

363. Tli« ^)ectro8cope is an instrument for observing the lines 
of the spectrum. Fig. 160 represents it in its simplest form. 
Bays of light from the sun or lamp a, enter a narrow vertical slit 
in the tube 5, and passing through the prism c, are refracted and 

erty used? 361. What is the advantage of looking at objects through the tour- 
jnalii^a f 362. What are Fbaunhofbr's lines ? What did Fraunhopkb discover and 
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prodaoe a epectrom. This is seen by looking into the spyglass cL 
The more perfect instruments have a third tube situated at e. 
which contains a scale 
^r accurately measuring 
the spaces between the 
lines. To obtain a high 
dispersive power, hollow 
glass prisms filled with 
bisulphide of carbon are 
used, and several may be 
enq>loyed at once. When 
in use the whole is cov- 
ered, to exclude the in- 
terfering light.* 

364. Speotra of the 
El em e nt a. — ^It is common- 




The BpeetroBOOpe. 



ly known that difTerent substances tinge the Qome of burmng bodies 
of various colors, as seen, for example, in the colored flames of fire- 
works ; but it has only lately been found that each element has, as 
it were, its ' mark,' or autograph of light. Each one, when burned 
under suitable circumstances, emits a light, which, when passed 
through the prism, produces a spectrum so peculiar that it may 
serve to identify the element from which it proceeds. The inves- 
tigation of the spectra of the elements was lately undertaken by 
Ejbohhoff and Btjnsen, of Germany, and the interesting results 
open to us a new method of chemical analysis. 

365. How the Spectra are Prodnced. — To emit their peculiar 
light, bodies must be vaporized. An ordinary lamp or gas flame 
may produce the result, but it is most brilliant in the electric light. 
If a platinum wire be heated to whiteness, and its light passed 
through the prism, it gives a continuoiis spectrum ; but if it be con- 



♦ The Spectroscope of FRAUifHOFBK was first used in this country by Dr. Johw 
W. Draper, of the university of New York, more than twenty-five years ago. 
He modified it in 18^ in ench a manner as to cast the fixed lines upon the sensitive 
surface of daguerreotype plates, and published a map of the results, showing four 



great groups of these Ones beyond the limit of the violet ray. and probably doub- 
ling the number of lines up to that time known. About tne same time Prof. 
DsAPBS published several papers on spectrum analysis, anticipating various things 
Vrhich have been lately brought forward as new <899). 



conclude? 803. What is the Spectroscope? Describe it 364. How do difi'erent 
substances afi'eot flames? What has been lately found? 865. In what condition 
do the elements require to be t Examples. What are the sodium lines? Do its 
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verted into incandescent vapor by the dectric cnrrent, its spec- 
trnm becomes broken, and there is a series of brilliant lines sep- 
arated by varying intervals of darkness. If zinc be vaporized, it 
gives beautiM bands of red and blue ; if copper, they are of a 
brilliant green, while brass, which consists of both metals, gives 
both sets of lines at once. The metal sodinm gives two very fine 
yellow lines sitnated close to each other, and so also does common 
salt and the other compounds of sodium. So amazingly delicate 
is this test that BtrasBN claims to have detected the -gjF.jrh.jnnf ^^ 
a grain of sodium. 

366. New Blements.— As Bunsest was examining the spectra 
of the alkalies, he observed some bright lines which did not belong 
to them, and which led him to suspect the presence of a new 
metal associated with these bodies. Further investigation proved 
the truth of his coiyecture. On evaporating 40 tons of a certain 
mineral water, he obtained 105 grains of the chloride of a metal 
which gives two splendid violet lines in the spectrum, and which 
he called GcBsium, from ccesius, bluish gray. He obtained also 135 
grains of the chloride of another metal, which gave two bright 
red lines, and which he named Rubidium, from ruUdus, dark red. 
Mr. Ceookes has since discovered a new metal resembling lead, 
which is distinguished by a spectral band of bright green, and has 
hence been called Thallium. 

367. Coincidence of Bright and Dark Lines.— In order to map 
the positions of the bright lines of various metals, Kieohhoff 
employed the dark lines of the solar spectrum as his guide. Upon 
placing one spectrtim over the other, he was astonished to find 
that wTioU systems of lines in the two spectra were coincident ; 
the bright lines of potassium, sodium, chromium, magnesium, 
iron, and nickel, exactly corresponding with the same number of 
dark solar lines. The spectrum of vaporized iron gave about 
60 bright lines, which precisely coincide in grouping, breadth, and 
separation with the same number of dark lines in the spectrum of 
the sun. This could be no accidental result. Kiechhoff calcu<^ 
lated that the chances are more than 1,000,000,000,000,000,000 
to 1 that they are both due to the same cause, and that, therefore, 

compounds give It? What does Bunsbn claim P 366. What led Bunsen to Buspect 
the existence of new metals t How did he proceed? What did he discovert 
S67. What discovery did Kibohhoff make 9 What did he find concerning the 
Iron lines? What probability did Kibohhoff work out? 808. When light la 
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there must be incandescent iron vapor in the atmosphere of the 
son. 

368. Dark Zdnes Frodnoed by Abaovptioiu— When light is 
transmitted through certain yapora, and then passed through the 
prism, the spectra exhibit dark lines which yary in the different 
cases. Fig. 161, No. 1, shows the dark lines of the pnre solar 

Fia. leL 



Absorption of Light by Gases. 

spectrum ; Ko. 2, the influence of vapor of bromine upon the raj, 
and 1^0. 3, that of the red fumes of nitrous acid. The wave 
theory explains these results. We have seen that gases and vapors 
destroy some of the rays of heat, and let others pass. The same 
thing occurs here ; the vibrating atoms of the vapors strike down 
certain classes of the waves — ^they are absorbed, and hence the 
dark lines in the spectrum are lines of ahsorption, 

369. What Rayn are Absorbed 7»This question carries us one 
step further in this interesting inquiry. We have learned in the 
case of heat that the good radiator is the good absorber ; that is, 
that the same vibrations which emit a train of waves will also 
arrest them. The same thing is true of colors. *The atoms 
which vibrate red light will stop red light ; those which oscillate 
green, will stop green, and so of the rest.' 

370. This remarkable fact is proved by throwing the ray of an 
electric lamp through a flame containing metallic vapor. The 
vapor will arrest the same kind of rays that it gives out, and its 
spectrum will be reversed, dark lines replacing the bright ones. 
Tor example, if an electric light is made to shine through the 
sodium flame, the two yellow lines of its spectrum are changed to 
dark lines. The rays that the sodium emits are also arrested. 



transmitted through vapors, what Is the efltoct ? How is this explained? 369. What 
principle prevails here which we have learned before? 870. How Is this proved? If 
an eleotric light is passed through the sodium flame, what results 9 Are the darlc lines 
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The dack lines thus produced, are, however, only relatkdy dmrk; 
the sodium continues to emit its bright lines, but the light inter- 
cepted is so much more brilliant than that emitted, that the lines 
appear as dark spaces in comparison with the rest of the spec* 
trum. The dark lines are thus lines of absorption. 

371. Cause of the Dark Solar Iiiiies.— These views afford an 
explanation of the cause of the dark solar lines. Astronomy 
teaches that the sun consists of two parts; a central orb, or 
nucleus, of int^ise brightness, surrounded by a luminous atmo- 
sphere (photosphere), so that there are two sources of solar light. 
K the light from the central orb could be intercepted, we should 
receive only rays from the photosphere, and its spectrum would 
give us all the dark lines of Fkaunhofeb as bright lines, owing to 
the chemical substances which exist in it as vapor. But as the 
rays of the far brighter nucleus pass through the photosphere, it 
stops all those which it can itself emit, and thus gives us the dark 
lines of the solar spectrum as lines of absorption. 



Fig. 162. 
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Chemical 
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§ Vn. Chemistry of Zight. 

372. It was known to the alchemists that light 
exerts a chemical effect upon various bodies, as, for 
example, blackening the salts of silver. Sohbels, a 
German chemist of the last century, proved that this 
effect is most intense in the violet region of the spec- 
trum ; and BiTTEB, of Geneva, in 1801, discovered the 
separate existence of dark rays more refrangible than 
the violet which produce chemical changes. 

373. The Chemical Spectrum.— When a sheet of 
white paper is washed over with a solution of nitrate 
of silver, and the prismatic spectrum is made to fall 
upon it, a change occurs ; the paper blackens. The 
outline of the darkened space is represented in Mg. 
162. This third spectrum also exhibits a break or 
interruption like that of heat. The dark band is the 
point of no chemical action, and occurs in the yellow 

The radiations which produce these effects have been 



absolutely dark ? 371. What doea astronomy teach concerning the sun I If the solar 
nucleus were abolished, what would be the result t How are the dark solar lines pro- 
duced f 372. What facts concerning the effects of light were known to the alchemists ? 
To SoBBBLS ? To BiTTSR ? 373. How is the chemical spectrum formed 9 What is 
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tenned the actinic r&js, or actinUniy a word which sigmfies liter- 
ally ray power. They are, however, more commonly known as 
the chemical rays* 

374. Thus the smiheam is a line of forces through which the 
sun has a threefold control over terrestrial matter. It transmits 
an ezpansiye energy which controls the magnitude and 

forms of bodies ; a luminous influence which impresses '°' 
the nerve of the animal eye, and a chemical force which 
governs afi^ty. Fig. 163 represents the position and 
intensities of the three forces in the prismatic spectruuL 
The course of the curve a defines the intensity and ex- 
tent of the heat ; &, of the light ; and Cy of the chemical 
force. The agency of light in the production of organic 
matter will be considered in Physiological Chemistry, 

375. Analogies of the Chemical Force with light.— 
That the chemical element of the ray is of the same 
nature as light, is proved by the completeness of its 
analogies with it. It moves in straight lines with the 
same velocity, and is diffused, reflected, refracted, double- 
refracted, and polarized like light. It also undergoes 
interference, and gives the lines of absorption ; and as 
there are different kinds of light, so there are also differ- ^g^ctraf 
ent kinds or qualities of chemical force which take effect 

upon different classes of compounds and correspond to colors. 
We are thus brought to consider chemical action as a motion of 
atoms, and the chemical changes of the spectrum as produced by 
ethereal waves. 

376. How Iiight Prodaoes Ohemical Ohange.— -As the increase 
of vibration throws atoms beyond the sphere of cohesion, so it 
also throws them beyond the sphere of affinity, producing decom- 
position. In cohesion, the atoms are alike, and vibrate alike ; in 
affinity, they are totally unlike, and vibrate at different rates. Ele- 
ments, having the highest and lowest atomic numbers, as hydro- 
gen and the noble metals, do not combine at all ; their motions 
being so different that they cannot keep together. Others move 
at such rates that they unite only feebly, and the slightest increase 
of atomic motion separates them. A stream of waves, falling upon 

Baid of it ? 874. "VThaX are the effeots of the Bunbeam 9 How are the three spectra 
Bitoated ? 875. In what respects is the chemical element of the ray analogous to light f 
376. Upon what does afllnity depend ? What substances will not combine ? How 
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a group of Tmequally vibrating atoms, acts upon them unequally, 
and £hu8 tends to increase the diversity of their motion. When the 
successive wave strokes are so timed to the motion of an atom as 
to increase its oscillations, the effect accumulates, the atom is de- 
tached and thrown wUhin reach of new affinities. In this manner 
one compound is destroyed and another formed. 
' 377. Measuxement of the Force. — ^If hydrogen and chlorine 
gases are mingled together in the dark, their rates of vibration are 
80 different that Jhey do not unite. K brought into diffused day- 
light, they gradually combine ; if Into the sunshine, they combine 
explosively. This change is effected by the chemical rays which 
are absorbed ; that is, the ethereal motions are taken up by the 
gaseous atoms whicb are thus brought into combining relations. 
The amount of condensation which occurs has been employed as 
a measure of the force in action (616). 

378. Photography.— This beautiful art is a result of the chem- 
ical action of light. A metallic, glass, or paper surface is coated 
with some chemical substance which is changed by light, and, 
therefore, said to be sensitive. The prepared tablet is then placed 
in a camera obscura, a darkened chamber, with lenses on one side, 
by which the images of external objects are formed within. These 
are made to fall upon the sensitive surface, when a change takes 
place, its, intensity corresponding to the intensity of the light. 
The brightest points are most changed, the darkest least, and those 
between intermediately, so that the lights and shadows pass into 
each other gradually. The processes for making pictures will be 
referred to after treating of the chemical substances used (870). 

379. The Picture Formed by a Dark Fjroe^— Photography or 

J. - lightrdrcming is an erroneous 

A......... ternii as it is not the light which 

::•.*•::::-••-'•''''*' J| acts, but the dark radiations 

C... B ^^^^ which it is associated. 

"■■^••'•■="«**aii„W^ Hence, as the chemical rays are 

* „ * , t. , more refrangible than the lumin- 

a, Heat ; ft, Light : c, Chemical Force. j xi. a ^ • ^ 

ous, and are gathered to a pomt 
sooner, Fig. 164, the accurate operator makes allowance, and 
advances the prepared plate slightly forward from the luminous 

does the radiation produce decompoeition? 377. Howls the chemical force meas- 
ured? 878. How are photographic impressions produced? How are the lights and 
shadows related ? 879. Why is photograpbjf an erroneous term ? How may, a 
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to the chemical focus. By a proper arrangement, the chemical rajB 
of the spectrmn which are beyond the region of light, may be thrown 
into a darkened apartment against an object, and, being reflected 
npon a sensitive surface, will produce a picture in total darkness. 

380* By reference to the curves, Fig. 168, it will be seen that 
light and the chemical force are antagonistic — ^where the former 
is strongest, the latter is weakest. As we approach the equator, 
therefore, the light becomes so brilliant as to interfere with the 
process, and make it dif&cult to take pictures. 

381. Xnstantaneoiia Impressions.— A train of cars at high speed, 
if seen at night by a lightning flash, seems standing at rest : so a 
wheel revolving many hundred times a second in a dark room, if 
illuminated by an electric spark, appears to stand still — so incredi- 
bly brief is the duration of the light. Mr. Fox Tai:bot placed 
npon a wheel a printed bill so as to produce its image in a camera. 
He then darkened the room, placed a highly sensitive plate in the 
camera, set the wheel to revolving at the rate of 200 revolutions 
per second, and illuminated the apparatus by an electric spark. 
A definite and legible impreteion of the hill was obtained. While 
the iight acted, the wheel could not have moved through the y^ 
of a revolution, that is, the picture must have been taken in less 
than the fv.rnv ^^ ^ second— one of the most astonishiog results 
in the whole range of science. 

382. Ohfliiilstry of the Stan^— According to the faith of the 
old alchemists, the earthly elemeuts were ruled by the magical 
influence of the stars. It was a prophetic dream, and has been 
fulfilled in. the consummate researches of modem science, which 
has given us a true celestial chemistry. The spectrum of the stars 
has its bands of absorption, and Mr. Buthebfobd, of New York, 
has discovered a coincidence between several of the dark lines of 
Arcturus and those of the sun — ^these lines being possible indica- 
tions of the chemical conditions of their sources. The light of the 
stars also contains a positive chemical energy ; they are photo- 
graphed by the astronomer. He prepares his chemical map, and 
they telegraph across the universe, registering upon it their exact 
places. Though situated so profoundly in the depths of space 

picture be prodaced in darkness? 380. How are the chemical and lominons forces 
related? 881. Tinder what cironmBtancoB doxnovinj: bodies appear at rest? De- 
scribe Talbot's ezx>eriment ? 882. What dream of the alchemists has Bcience 
kealized? What is the relation of ike stars to earthly matter f What is their 
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that it may require thoijsands of jears for their impulses to reach 
us, the stars, nevertheless, exert a control over the condUiom of 
earthly mattery producing decomposition aud regrouping chemical 
atoms. In fact light itsdf is a physiological force effecting nerve 
changes — a kind of vital photography in wjiich the pictures are 
sensations, and translate the outer world into the sphere of con- 
sciousness. Thus the radiations of the heavenly bodies are the 
mysterious links which bind the vast universe to our world of 
matter, life, and mind. 

383. Phosphoreacenoe is a property possessed by various bodies 
of emitting a faint light at ordinary or low temperatures, and is so 
named from phosphorus, which exhibits it in a remarkable degree. 
Phosphorescence is manifested by certain insects, as the firefly and 
glowworm, by several species of plants, by various animal and 
vegetable substances in a state of decay, and by exposure of many 
substances to sources of light. K a sheet of paper or the hand be 
placed in sunshine for a short time, and then withdrawn into dark- 
ness, they will continue to glow for a few seconds, while other 
bodies, as the diamond and chlorophane, after exposure, remain 
for a long time luminous. The ca\ise of t^ese phenomena is not 
fully understood. It is maintained by some that there is a fourth 
class of rays in the sunbeam which have the power of exciting 
phosphorescence, and are hence called phosphorogenic rays,. The 
diamond will not glow if protected fi'om the sun by the thinnest 
glass ; therefore, glass is assumed to be opaque to these rays ; on 
the other hand, smoked quartz, which arrests the light, permits 
this effect to pass. 

384. Persistence of Impressiona.— Slight and evanescent as 
these effects may seem, they nevertheless cling to matter with 
surprising persistence. If we cover a board with powdered sul- 
phide of calcium (made adherent by a previous coating of gum 
arable), lay a key upon it, and expose it for a few minutes to sun- 
light ; on bringing it into a dark room, and removing the key, a 
dark, well-defined image of it is seen on a white ground. The sur- 
rounding phosphorescent glow gradually diminishes, and the image 
disappears, l^ow, place a pencil upon the surface, and expose it 
again, and when the image vanishes, repeat the exposure a third 



physiologioal Bignlfieancef 883. What is phoBphoreBcenoe 9 How may it be man- 
ifeated ? What ia eaid of its oauso'? 884. ^e these eflB»ot« pentatent 9 By what 
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time with a ring. When all traces of the last image are gone, heat 
the board, and the images will reappear in reverse order— first, the 
ring, then the pencil, then the "key; and they have been thns evoked 
weeks and months after they were formed. 

386. UniTwaal Inqixessibility of BCatfter.— It was at first sup- 
posed that light- affected onlj a few peculiar substances, but the 
progress of chemistry has shown that the sunbeam can hardly 
fall upon a surface of any kind without producing a molecular 
change and leaving a lasting impression. 

386. If an engraving which has been for some time in the 
dark is one half 'exposed to the sunlight, the other being kept per- 
fectly covered, and then removed to a dark room and placed in 
close contact with a sheet of prepared photographic paper, the 
portion which was exposed to light is reproduced on the sensitive 
paper, while the protected part produces no effect. Again, an en- 
graving, charged with sunshine and placed in the dark a quarter of 
an inch distant from a surface of sensitive paper, was reproduced 
without contact and by radiation of dark force. 

387. Moser's Images.— It would, moreover, seem that one 
object can hardly touch or approach another without impress- 
ing a change upon it, which is more or less lasting. If we 
lay a wafer" or small coin upon a piece of clean cold glass, or 
polished metal, and breathe upon the surface, upon tossing off 
the object, after the moisture has evaporated, not a trace of it re- 
mains. But if we breathe upon it again, a spectral image of the 
coin or wafer comes forth, which, as it fades away, may be again 
and again recalled by a breath, even months afterward. These 
images were discovered by M. Moskb and Dr. Dbapeb about the 
same time. Objects also impress each other without contact. 
Engineers have noticed that the near parts of machinery visibly 
impressed each other. By exposure over night, a very distinct 
image of the grain of wood has been obtained, when placed more 
than half an inch from the receiving surface. 

remarkable experiment Is this ehown ? 385. What is said of the extent of these 
effeotflt 886. What experiments may be made with engravings t 887. Describe 
the experiment with the wafer. Who are its discoverers f 
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CH^PTEE VL 

MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE FORCES. 

§ I. Connection of Pola/ntiea. 

388. Ideas of Force Progressive^— -With the progress of sci- 
ence ideas of force are refined. It was so in Astronomy. The 
e^liest notion of the canse of celestial motions was that of solidL 
crystalline spheres by which the heavenly bodies were supported 
and carried round in their courses. This idea was replaced by 
that of the more flexible mechanism of epicycles. To this suc- 
ceeded Desoabtks'b more refined hypothesis of vortices. H^jepre- 
sented the planets and satellites as owing their motions to oceans 
of fluid diffused through the celestial spaces, which constantly 
whirled around in vortices, and bore along the heavenly bodies. 
Newton first cleared away these material devices, and substituted 
the idea of an immaterial force acting according to mathematically 
demonstrated laws. 

389. So also with heat, light, electricity, and aflSnity; they 
have passed through their material stage, and are now to be 
regarded as kindred and convertible modes of motion. The pres- 
ent chapter will recapitulate some points already noticed, and still 
further illustrate the later and larger views of the relations of 
forces. 

390. Rise of the Idea of Polarity.— Newton fixed the atten- 
tion of the world upon the play of central attractions through the 
universe This idea so completely occupied the thought of the 
last century that men fancied the entire mechanism of nature — 
molecules as well as masses — was moved by central attractions. 
But about the beginning of the present century it began to be 
perceived that another and widely different mode of force plays 
an important part in her scheme. This Is the principle of polar- 
ity. We have seen it working in various forms, but in them all 
we discover the common characteristics of opposite powers or prop- 

888. What has been the progreBs of ideas of force in astronomy t 889. Has 
this principle been carried farther t 890. What was the inflnence of Nbwtoh 
in regard to forces f What principle has bean lately brought forward! What 
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erties in opposite directions. A yerj intimate and interesting 
series of relationships maj be traced among these polarities. 

391. Magnetic and xneotiic Polazitias.— In the case of mag- 
netic and electric forces, it was suspected, long before Oebsted 
made the' discovery, that they were in some way intimately re- 
lated. This connection, however, turned out to be more constant 
and extensive than had been imagined. A magnetic needle, when 
placed near a galvanic wire, is jerked out of its position and 
turned across the current. A galvanic wire is made to revolve 
round a magnet, and a magnet round a galvanic wire. Artificial 
magnets are made of coils of galvanic wire ; and, finally, the gal- 
vanic spark itself is obtained from the magnet. We cannot escape 
the conviction that whatever be the nature of these polarities, 
they are due to the same cause. 

392. Electric and Chemical Pdazitiei.— In chemical pro- 
cesses, opposites (acids and bases for example) are attracted to- 
gether and neutralize each other. It is true we do not here have 
^unlike poles attracting, and like poles repelling,' as in magnetism 
and electricity, but these are only special modes in which the 
principle of polarity is manifested, and are not essential to it. 
The conception of opposite properties and mutual neutralization 
involves the idea, and makes the chemical a true polar force. 
Fabaday teaches that chemical combination and decomposition 
must always be regarded as taking place in virtue of equal and 
opposite forces, by which the particles are united or separated; 
and he has used this very case to teach us that, in the general 
idea of polarity, » we must get rid of the notion of attracting poles. 
"We have seen chemical action produce electric currents, and elec- 
tric currents chemical action. These polarities are believed to be 
but different phases of. the same principle. 

393. Chemical and Crystalline PolazitieB^— It is evident there 
is a very close connection between chemical affinity and the 

^ attraction which arranges together the particles of a crystal. 
Chemical affinity takes the elements out of solution, and places 
them in a fixed polar arrangement (106). The force which draws 

ifl the eBsenoe of polarity? 891. What was long snspeoted concerning the 
xnagnetio and electric foroeal Why are they now considered to be due to 
the Bame cause f 892. How is the chemical shown to he a polar force t What 
. is the teaching of Fabadat concerning it ? What relation exists between chemical 
attraction and electric currents ? 393. What is said of chemical affinity and orys- 
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the particles together, and that which places iihem in a crystaUine 
order, are evidently one. 

394. Orystalline and Optical Polarityir- Here also is a most 
intimate and beantlM connection. We have seen that crystals 
are nsed for polarizing light, but this power depends upon the 
axis of the crystal ; that is, the direction of the polarities of the 
crystalline particles. It has also been observed that the action of 
heat and electricity npon bodies is influenced by the polarity of 
their atoms (26'0. 

396. Magnetism and XJght.— A beautiful illustration of these 
connections was discovered by Fabadat, in 1845. A piece of ' 
flint glass. A, Fig. 165, is placed between 
FI0.16S. ^Q p^ji^a N" S of a powerful electro- 

magnet, and a ray of light, polarized in a 
vertical plane by reflection front a piece of 
blackened glass, passes through the glass 
A, and is viewed through a piece of Ice- 
land spar (NieoV» prism). So long as the 
bars N and 8 are not magnetic, the ray 

is passed or stopped as usual by revolving 
Maffnetiaid and Licrht ., . ^^ .. , . , ^,^ 

^ * the prism. If now it be turned, so that 

the ray is darJcened^ and the wires and Z are connected with the 
battery, the bar is made magnetic, it affects the glass, and the ray 
instantly becomes visible. A chain of four polarities^ electric, 
magnetic, luminous, and crystalline, is called into action in pro- 
ducing this remarkable effect. If we add the organic polarity of 
the nerve of vision, we have a fifth link of the polar series. 

396. Optical and Thermal Polaxities. — It only remains now 
to state that heat is capable of being polarized like light to com- 
plete the mysterious chain of influences which shows that there is 
some common principle of action among these forces, and a deeper 
unity of cause than was formerly suspected. 

§ II. Cormeetion of the Radicmt Forces. 

397. The intimate connection of the radiant forces has been 
before referred to, but requires farther illustration. Fig. 166 

tallization t 304. Upon what does the power of the crystal to polarize light depend f 
895. What is the connection hetween magnetism and light f Describe the experi- 
ment, Fig. 166. What polarities are here called into play t 890. What is said of 
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represent the contents of & Imninoos beam a, spread ont by the 
prism from & to «. The heating effects begin at ft, and extend 
through the space em- 
braced by the thermal 
bracket, varying in in- 
tensity and quality at chem- 
each point. The differ- Forcl. jl-$i]^'£?!>^ 
enoes among the ther- g---..t'— ^ ->^ 

mal rays so much re- 
semble those of color, T*»«^- 

' mal 

that Melloni dedgna- Force, 
ted this phenomenon as 
the * ideal coloration 
of heat.' The middle 
bracket of the diagram l>i«t'^i»>'»^<« o^ «»• ^<«^ ^ the Speotmm. 
gives ns a scale of radiations which produces the world of colors, 
while the chemical bracket comprehends a wide range of chemical 
intensities which take effect upon different compounds in the dif- 
ferent spaces. The continnons lines indicate heat rays ; the broken 
lines, chemical rays ; and the dotted lines, luminous rays. 

398. Identity of Heat and ligbt Motions.— It lias been said 
that all these radiations obey precisely the same laws of movement ; 
but the analogies of heat with light are carried mu&h £EU*ther than 
has yet been stated. Kot only has the interference of heat 
been proved, but no change or manifestation can be impressed 
upon light that does not affect the associated heat in the same 
manner and degree. The heat ray undergoes double refraction 
by Iceland spar, and the two separated beams are polarized in 
planes at right angles to each other (859). The phenomenon of th^ 
magnetic rotary polarization of heat has also been observed. 
These facts show beyond question that heat cannot be a materia] 
substance, but is a modfe of motion of the same nature as light. 

399. Dr. Draper's Bxperiment. — Still more conclusive on this 
point are the beautifal experiments of Prof. Dbapeh. He sub- 
jected various substances, under suitable circumstances for ob- 
servjition, to the action of heat, and found the order of effects 

heat? What does this show? 397. What does Fig. 166 represent? How does 
MvLLONi regard the differences among the heat rays ? What does the highest 
bracket In Pig. 166 inclnde ? 898. In w^at additional respects does heat resemble 
IHrht? 899. What 1b observed at the oommeQcement of Dbapsb'b experiment? 
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strictly dependent npon the energy of the combnstion, op source 
of heat, ^t the commencement of the action, as the body begins 
to be heated, the rays emitted are of the lowest refrangibility, 
being but slightly refracted by a prism of rock salt. As the 
molecular action of combustion increases, the refrangibHity and 
intensity of the heat rays increase. At about 1000**, the emitted 
rays become so energetic that they begin to act upon the eye, pro- 
ducing the sensation of a dull red light, and this effect takes place 
at the same thermometric degree with all solids. As the temper- 
ature ascends, the colors of the spectrum appear in the order of their 
refrangibility ; red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 
At 2180^ all the colors are produced, and from their commixture 
the substance appears white hot; actinic effects then appear in full 
intensity. As the body cools, the order of effects is reversed, and 
the colors disappear successively, from the violet to the red. 

400. How Heat and Light Difiiar. — ^The foregoing experiment 
proves that all the diversified effects of the spectrum are due to 
one energy. Heat and light are not the same thing, but they have 
one cause. Heat rays differ from light rays simply as one color 
differs from another. It is well known that the selfsame force 
produces widely different effects according as it acts upon different 
media. The same electric current, if sent through a thin wire, pro- 
duces heat; if sent round a piece of iron, produces magnetism; 
and if through a conducting liquid, chemical decomposition. So, 
the same agent, acting upon different organs of the body, affects 
our consciousness diffejrently ; — falling upon the nerves of feeling, 
it excites the sensation of heat ; and upon the nerves of seeing, the 
sensation of sight. 

401. FluoreBcenoe— Dark Rays changed to LlghL— The con- 
version of one radiant force into another, and the influence of the 
body upon which it acts, are strikingly exemplified by a discovery 
of Prof. Stoees. He filled a glass tube with a solution of sulphate 
of quinine, and then moved it through the spectrum, entering at 
the red ray. No unusual effect was produced till it passed the 
extremity of the violet, and entered the region of the chemical 
rays, when * a ghostly gleam of pale blue light shot across the 

As the action beoomes more intense, what follows 9 What results when the body 
cools r 400. What does this experiment prove 9 How does heat differ from light ? 
How does the electric current produce different effects 9 How may the same agent 
produce different sensations? 40L Describe the experiment of Prof. Stokbs. 
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tabe.' The dark ohemiGal force was ehomged to light by the 
qninine solution. Thus the same force acting upon one surface, 
produces one effect, and upon another, an opposite one. Various 
substances give rise.to this result, as a decoction of horse chestnuts, 
glass stained with oxide of uranium, &c. They have the property 
of receiving rays of one refrangibility, and emitting them at a 
lower one ; and, as the colors of the spectrum are similarly low- 
ered in the scale of refrangibility by these substances, the phe- 
nomenon was first known as the degradation of light. The term 
ftuoreseenee is now applied to it, because it is very strongly mani- 
fested by a body known ssfttior spar. 

§in. Coneervation of Ihrce. 

402. We have referred to the great truth that force, lik^ mat- 
ter, is persistent and indestructible : its changes are but mutations 
from form to form ; an impuleie of force can no more be created 
or destroyed than a particle of matter. This principle is known 
as the eonseroation offorce^ and is characterized by Dr. Fabadat 
as ' the highest law in physical science which our faculties permit 
us to perceive.' The phrase correlation of forces has been used 
to indicate their mutual convertibility, but both forms of expres- 
sion imply the same great principle. 

403« History.— This is but another case, of which the history 
of science furnishes so many, where a great discovery belongs 
rather to an epoch than to an individual. In the growth of scien- 
tific thought, the time had come for the evolution of this prin- 
ciple, and accordingly several master minds seized upon it inde- 
pendently about the same time. Among these are Mateb and 
HsLBCHOLTz, of Germany, Ooldino, of Denmark, and Joule, Geovb, 
and Fabaday, of England. These discoverers announced their 
results between 1840 and 1850; they became generally known 
during the next ten years, and are now established as comprehen- 
sive and guiding principles of science. 

404. Origin of the Idea of Pezpetoal Motion* — ^To common 

What was the effect ? What other Bubetancee manifest this property t How were 
the phenomena first known ? What are they termed now, and why f 402. What 
is the conservation of force ? How is it characterized hy Fasapat ? What is the 
eorrelation of forces t 403. What is said concerning its discovery ? To whom does 
It belong? What was done between 1840 and I860? Between 1860 and 1860? 
8 
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observation, when a moving body comes to rest, its force is anni- 
hilated, and this has been generally believed. The notion that 
force might thus pass out of existence — from something to nothing 
naturally led to the corresponding idea that it might be created, 
or come from nothing. These loose conceptions of force gave rise 
to the fallacy of a perpetual motion — a machine that could go on 
forever., producing its own power, with no external supply of 
force. 

405. PersiBtence of Mechanical Force.— This error was first 
detected in mechanics. It was found that machines 4o not create 
force, but only communicate, distribute, and apply that which is im- 
parted to them. In all cases, the force expended is exactly measured 
by the resistance overcome. In the case of water power, to lift a 
hammer of 100 pounds, 1 foot high, at least 100 pounds of water 
must fell through 1 foot ; or, what is the same thing, 200 pounds 
must fall through i a foot, or 50 pounds through 2 feet. If a 
hammer weighing 1,000 lbs. is employed, with the same driving force 
it will either be raised to only ^ the height, or tenfold the time 
will be required to raise it to the same height. Thus, in mechan- 
ics, a certain amount of power or change acting as catise produces 
an exactly equal amount of change as effect. 

406. Convertibility of the Forces.— Kow what occurs here 
is but the consequence of a universal law which applies to all 
kinds of physical energy. The preceding pages have aflEbrded 
numerous illustrations of the production, of one force by another. 
Heat, we have seen, excites electricity, and through that magnet* 
ism, chemical action, and light. Or, if we start with magnetism, 
this may give rise to electricity, and this again to heat, chemical 
action, and light. 8o, chemical action produces heat, light, and 
electricity ; and it has been also found that a mere line of decom- 
posing particles manifests a direct magnetic influence. That elec- 
tricity sets the whole series in action is strikingly exemplified by 
electrifying the sulphuret of calcium, or some similar substance. 
At the instant of electrization, it becomes magnetic; is heated, 
and, if the electricity be sufiiciently intense, it becomes luminous ; 
that is, light ia produced. It expands, therefore there is motion; 
and is decomposed-^hence there is cJiemieal action, 

404. What is tlieX)rigln of the idea of perpetual motion ? 405. What -was found la 
regard to machines? What is the relation between lifting a hammer and the 
deeoent of water f 406. What forces may be produced by heat? What ezsmples 
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407. 'Fxiotion agaixist Spaoe.*--A new and remarkable illos- 
tration of the effect of resistance to motion in prodaoing heat has 
been lately discovered. If a blade of copper or any condactor 
be moved backward and forward between the poles of an active 
and i>owerM electro- „ 

magnet, althoogh it 
touches nothing, it 
will be resisted as 
if it were sawing 
through cheese, and 
beG(»ne hot. A cop- 
per cylinder filled MagnetUm resisting Motion. 

with alloy, and mounted between the poles, P P, Fig. 167, seems 
grasped by an invisible hand. If rapidly spmi around by the 
string 8 s, attached to a wheel, it will grow hot, and, in .three 
minutes, the alloy will be melted ; indeed the copper cylinder 
may be made red hot. The heat produced is in precise proportion 
to the force expended in increasing the resistance. 

408. Ozore's Ezperimeiit.— In a very beautlM experiment, 
Mr. Gbovb produced the whole circle of forces by using light as the 
exciter. He inclosed a sensitive daguerreotype plate in a box 
having a glass front with a shutter over it. Between this glass 
and the plate was a gridiron of silver wire. The daguerreotype 
plate was connected with one extremity of a galvanometer coil, 
and the wire gridiron with a Bbeouet's thermometer ; '*' this and 
the galvanometer being also connected, so as to form a complete 
circuit. When the shutter was raised and a beam of light admit- 
ted, chemical action was produced in the plate ; electricity in the 
wires; heat in Bbeovet^s helix; mctgnetism in the coil, and 
motion in the galvanometer needles. 

409. Foroea Oonvert£ble in Definite Qnantities. — ^These trans- 
mutations take place in definite quantities. It is well understood 



♦ Brboitv7>s thermometer oonsistB of a vertical helix compounded of two rib- 
Wns of different metals. The slightest amount of heat, hy causing unequal erpan> 
sion of the two metals (238), uncoils the spiral and produces motion, whion is 
indicated by a horizontal needle passing oyer a scaler 

are given of forces producing each other ? What Is the effect of electrifying the 
BUlphuret of dDcimn ? 407. What is the effect of sawing a piece of copper back 
and forth between the poles of an electro-magnet ff Describe the experiment, 
Fig. M7. 408. What is shown by GBOTi'g experiment? 400. What is the 
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that a certain amount of fuel is necessary to perform a given 
amount of work with a steam engine. This means strictly that a 
definite quantity of the chemical action of combustion gives rise 
to a fixed quantity of heat, and this to a determinate quantity of 
mechanical effect. Dr. Faraday made the important discovery 
of the definite chemical effect of the voltaic current. He found 
that an equivalent of an element consumed in a battery gives 
rise to a definite quantity of electricity, which will produce 
exactly an equivalent of chemical decomposition. For example, 
the consumption of 82 grains of zinc in the battery, excites a 
current which will set free from combination 1 grain gf hydrogen, 
104 of lead, 108 of silver, 39 of potassium, and 31.6 of copper. 
These are the combining numbers of those elements, and establish 
a remarkable equivalency between chemical and electrical forces. 

410. Atomic Heat. — The definite relation between combining 
numbers and specific heats is equally remarkable. For example, 
28, 32, 103 are the atomic numbers of iron, copper, and lead ; 
but they also express the relations of these bodies to heat. They 
indicate the exact quantities of the metals which will be raised 
through equal temperature by equal sources of heat. It would 
take the same amount of burning alcohol to heat 28 lbs. of iron 
lOO"" that would be coi^umed in rdsing 32 lbs. of copper or 103 
of lead through the same number of degrees. The correspondence 
is very close with the other metallic elements and with sulphur, 
while the atomic heat of several of the elements is double that of 
the bodies mentioned. 

411. Units of Heat and Faroe. — ^To ascertain at what rate 
mechanical force produces heat, requires certdn standards of com- 
parisoD, known as the units of heat arid farce. The English unit 
of heat is 1 lb. of water raised through 1 degree of Fahrenheit ; 
the unit of force is 1 avoirdupois pound falling through 1 foot of 
space ; or, as it is called, the footpound. 100 lbs, of water raised 
through 10°, would require 1,000 units of heat ; while 100 lbs. 
falling through 10 feet would produce 1,000 units of force. 

412. The Mechanical equivalent of Heat.— To Dr. Joule, of 
Manchester, England, is due the honor of having experimentally 

relation between fuel, heat, and work ? What did Fabadat find to be the rela- 
tion between chemical action and electricity ? Ezampleeu 410. What is said of 
the relation between combining numbeia and specific heats? Examples. 411. ' 
What are the units of heat and force f 412. Who determined the mechanical 
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demonstrated the mechameal equivalent of Aea^;— that is, bow 
many units of force are equal to a unit of heat. He agitated 
water, mercury, and oil successively, in suitable vessels, by means 
of paddles driven by falling weights, and determined the exact 
amount of force spent, and of heat produced. He also rubbed 
cast, iron discs against each other, carefully measuring the force 
employed and the resulting heat. By varied and repeated experi- 
ments he found that the same expenditure of power produced the 
same absolute amount of heat, iohateioer materials were tued; 
and that a pound weight faUing through 772 feet, or 772 lbs. fall- 
ing through 1 foot, and then arrested, produce sufficient heat to 
raise 1 lb. of water l"" ; so that the unit of heat is equal to 772 
units of force. This is known as ' Joule's Law.' * 

413. Fiixther links of the X>yiiamio Chai&r— The law of equi- 
valence between mechanical energy and heat thus directly estab- 
lished is beautiftdly confirmed by introducing other links of force. 
An electric current, which, by resistance in passing through an im- 
perfect conductor, produces sufficient heat to raise 1 lb. of water 
1 degree, sets free an amount of hydrogen which, when burned, 
raises exactly 1 lb. of water 1 degree. And again, the same 
amount of electricity will produce an attractive magnetic force by 
which a weight of 772 lbs. may be raised 1 foot high. 

414. flignifioance of Joule's Iaw^— The establishmeht of the 



* It is worth while here to note that the first step in these grand views of the 
forces which have been recently unfolded, was taken toward the close of the last 
century by an American, Benjamin Thompson, afterward known as Count 
RuMFORD. He went to Europe in the time of the reyolution, and, devoting himself 
to scientiilo investigations, became the founder of the Eoyal Institution of Eng- 
land. He exploded the notion of caloric, demonstrated experimentally the con- 
version of mchanioal force into beat, and. arrived at quantitative results which, 
considering the roughness of his experiments, are remarkably near the establish- 
ed facts. He revolved a brass cannon against a steel borer by horse power for 2i 
hours, and generated heat enough to raise 18^ lbs. of water from aO' to 212'. He 
explicitly announced the view now held of the nature of heat, and wrote as fol- 
lows, the italics being his own : * What is heat? Is there any such thing as an 
igneotts fiuid J Is there any thing that with propriety can be called caloric f We 
have seen that a verv considerable quantity of heat may be excited by the friction 
of two metallic surfaces, and given off in a constant stream or flux in all direc- 
tions without interruption or intermission, and without any signs of diminution 
or exhaiuiion. In reasoning on this subject we must not forget that most remart' 
able circumstance^ that the source of the heat generated by friction in these ex- 
periments api>eared to be inesthatuUble. It is hardly necessary to add that any 
thing which any insulated body or system of bodies can continue to furnish without 
limitation, cannot possibly be a material substam4ie; and it appears to me to be 
extremely difficult, if not quite impossible, to form any distinct idea of any thing 
capable of being excited and communicated in these experiments, except it be 

MOTION.* 

equivalent of heatf What Is itf How was it ascertained 9 What i» Joi7Lk*s 
law? 413. How is the law of equivalence between mechanical energy and heat 
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principle of correlation between mechanical force and heat con- 
stitutes one of the most important events in the progress of sci* 
enoe. It teaches ns that the movements we see around us are not 
spontaneous, or independent occurrences, but links in the eternal 
chain of forces : that when bodies are put in motion, it is at the 
expense of some previously existing energy, and that when they 
come to rest, their force is not destroyed, but lives on in other 
forms. Every motion we see has its thermal value ; and when it 
ceases, its equivalent of heat is an invariable result. Should thd 
motion of the heavenly bodies be arrested, it would produce a 
conflagration of the universe. 

' 415. As the motions and masses of the planetary bodies are 
definite and determined, we can predict the exact consequence if 
those motions should cease. The earth is 8,000 miles in diameter, 
5^ times heavier than water, and moves through its orbit at the rate 
of 68,000 miles an hour. Were its motion suddenly arrested it 
would generate a heat equal to the combustion of 14 globes of an- 
thracite coal as large as the earth. Should it fall into the sim the 
shock would jTroduce a heat equal -to the combustion of 5,400 earth- 
globes of solid coal. If the sun were a solid mass of anthracite his 
combustion would maintain the present heat but 6,000 years; 
whereas, if the planet, Jupiter, should fall into the sun it would 
produce heat enough to maintain the solar emission for 35,000 
years (1196). 

416. K a fragment of coal were taken to the sun and burned it 
would give out a definite amount of heat, but if it should fall from 
the earth to the sun it would produce 8,000 times more heat by 
its arrested motion. It has been suggested that meteoric mattier 
falling intQ the sun may be the actual cause of his heat. 

417. Motion alone convertible. — ^As two substances when 
combined chemically, produce heat, and remain combined, it may 
be asked, * How can the heat be regarded as converted chemical 
force, while that force is still in action? ' This will be understood 
by referring to the case of gravity. When a lifted body falls, it 
gives back the force expended in lifting it, but gravity still attracts 
it to the earth with undiminished force. So with the chemical 

confirmed ? 414. What does this principle teach us ? What wonld reeult if the 
movement of the heavenly hodies Bhould be arrested ? 415. What if the earth's 
motion were suddenly stopped ? Mention some further facts in this connection. 
416. What i^ said of a fragment of coal t 417. How can the heat be converted into 
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atoms. They are detached, and then rush together again, giving 
back a force equal to that employed in separating them ; but they 
remain combined as the weight remains pressed to the ground. 
Neither gravity nor affinity are for an instant suspended; they 
are in constant action and are only resisted by antagonist forces : 
the amount of motion which results from this resistance measures 
the convertible force. Only force in action— which is known as 
living force, or vis viva — ^is convertible. 

418. RelatioiiB of Matter and Force.— In the study of nature, 
questions of force are becoming more and more prominent. The 
things to be explained are cTumges — ^active effects— motions in 
ordinary matterj and the tendency is to regard matter, not as 
acted upon, but as in itself inherently active. The chief use of atoms 
is to serve as points or vehicles of m>otion. Thus the study of 
matter resolves itself into the study of forces. Inert objects, as 
they appear to the eye of sense, are replaced by activities revealed 
to the eye of intellect. The conceptions of 'gross,' 'corrupt,' 
* brute matter,' are passmg away with the prejudices of the past, 
and in place of a dead material world, we have a living organism 
of spiritual energies. 

419. The principle of the correlation of forces is one of the 
most fruitful and far-reaching that science has established. Its 
introduction forms ipoie of those intellectual epochs which change 
the standpoint of the philosopher, revealing old questions in new 
aspects, and bringing many new ones into view. It teaches with 
a new emphasis the great lesson of the unity of the universe, and 
the brotherhood of the agencies through which it is governed. 
And as the policy of the Divine Administration is one, there can 
be no doubt that the principle applies not only to physical forces, 
but to all forces. Its operation has been traced, as we shall see, 
in the field of organization, and it opens a new and promising 
method of studying the various activities of human society. 

chemical force while that fbrce is still in action ? 418. What are to be regarded in 
studying natnref State the chief use of atoms. What is said of force and mat- 
ter f 419. Of the principle of the correlation of the forces ? 
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420. The Four Ancient Blements.— Thoughtful minds, as we 
have previously stated, never rest satisfied with appearances; 
they always seek for reasons and causes. This was the case in the 
most ancient times in regard to the objects of nature. They were 
held to be, not what they seemed, but formed of various commix- 
tures of four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, an^ for thou- 
sands of years the properties and changes of all substances, 
animate and inanimate, were explained on this hypothesis. 

421. This view was not without its philosophy. All bodies, 
it was said, must be either hot or cold, moist or dry. These are 
fundamental properties, and their various unions produce the four 
elements thus : 

Dryness and Warmth and Moisture and Dryness and 

WarrrUh produce Moistv/re — Cold — Cold — 

Fire; Aie; Watee; Eaeth. 

These elements fire, air, earth, and water, may be transmuted into 
each other by exchange of properties. Thus, if cold is added to 
air it destroys the warmth and converts it into water : by the 
substitution of dryness for moisture, water is transformed into 
earth ; while, by reversing these changes, earth becomes water, 
and water, air. Thus, by the communication of properties^ all 
things were supposed to be produced, the predominating element 
giving character to the body. 

prejudices are paasiDg sway ? 420. How were the objects of nature regarded in 
ancient times t 42L How were these elements produced ff How transmuted! 
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422. Hie Fooudatlon of Alchemy.— The leading 7dea of the 
doctrine of the four elements was the instability of the properties 
of matter. They were held to be like clothes which are put on 
and off at will — mere shifting and communicable thmgs, the addi- 
tion or subtraction of which transformed one substance into 
another. Water was ponred upon quick lime ; it disappeared and 
was transmuted; that is, it lost the properties of water, and ac- 
quired those of stone. A small plant in a weighed portion of 
soil, by the addition of pure water only, grew into a vigorous 
shrub, increasing many pounds in weight, while the soil lost but a 
trifle. What more natural, therefore, than to suppose that water 
was * transmuted ' into a living structure. This ancient and deeply 
established belief was the starting pomt of the labors of the al- 
chemists, who were the earliest chemists. 

423. For centuries, philosophy had taught that the properties 
of matter are transferable ; * then,' said the alchemists, *let us trans- 
fer to lead 'and iron the properties of gold I ' All bodies having 
a metallic lustre and appearance, they naturally regarded as 
metals ; such as preserved this lustre when, exposed to fire, were 
called nohley or perfect metals, while those which lost their lustre 
and malleability by heat were termed dose metals. The metals 
were, moreover, regarded as. compounds consisting of opposite 
elements, one of which made them pure, and the other base, their 
rank being determined by the relative proportions of these elements. 

424. Plausibility of the Idea. — ISov were these views mere 
idle speculations ; they seemed strongly supported by facts. The 
alchemists saw that the lead ore — galena, had the metallic lustre and 
color of lead ; they, therefore, believed it to be a real metal. But, 
if heated, it gave off sulphur, while, at the same time, all its 
metallic properfies — lustre, malleability, and fusibility — ^were 
heightened, and it became true lead, or a more perfect metal. 
What more reasonable than to suppose, that by the separation of 
a little m,ore sulphur, it might be still farther purified, and 
changed to silver ? And when, on further application of heat, a 
certain amoxmt of silver toas actually obtained from |he lead, and 
from this silver a trace also of gold, it was not surprisiDg that the 

422. What was the leading idea of this philosophy? What comnaon phenomena 
were Interpreted as instances of transmntation ? What did the alchemists pro- 
pose? What hodies were called metals? How were they divided? What was 
their composition ? 421 By what experiments and reasoning did they snstaln the 
8* 
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alohemist should honestly believe that he had created the three- 
metals, and that bj perfecting the operation, he conld convert all 
his galena into gold. 

425. Again, tiie alchemists knew that the brilliant metal mer- 
cury volatilizes by heat and disappears in invisible vapor. Hence 
when a base metal lost its lustre in the fire, or rusted in the air, 
they supposed it was caused by the escape of the volatile mercury, 
which they regarded as the pure metallic principle. Thus, by 
diminishing their sulphur and increasing their mercury, the 
alchemists expected to finally perfect or ennoble all the base 
metals ; — that is, turn them into gold. The wondrous substance 
which should have the power of expelling the sulphur, fixing the 
mercury, and thus accomplishing transmutation, was universally 
believed in and sought for under the name of the Fhilosopher'a 
Stone, 

- 426. The alchemists, moreover, drew support for th^ir belief 
from all imaginable sources. The metals were held to grow like 
plants, and the philosopher's stone was, therefore, the seed of 
gold. They said also, ' Does not fermentation transmute the sweet 
juices of plants into the invigorating and youth-giving water of 
life (aqua vitse, alcohol) ? Does not digestion transform food into 
blood ? ' In a decree of 1428, Henet VL, of England, declared 
' that the clergy should engage in the search for the philosopher's 
stone, for since they could change bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ, they must also by the help of God succeed in 
transmuting the baser metals into gold.' 

427. But the doctrine was carried much farther. If the metals 
might be thus transformed, what should limit the magical power 
of the transforming agent I Other transmutations were equally 
possible, as that of weakness, pain, and disease into robust and 
perennial health, and thus the marvellous stone became also a 
unwerMl medicine : or it might even change the decrepitude of old 
age back to the vigor and fire of youth, and thus become the elixir 
of life. 

428. Motives of the Alchamists. — ^We can now comprehend 
the power of the ruling motive that first drove men to investiga- 
tion. The love of knowledge and the desire to explore the secrets 

Idea t 425. What was the philosopher's stone ? 426. What other common changes 
gaye support to the belief? 427. What led to the search for a tmlyersal medicine and 
the elixir of life ? 428. Why was alchemy necessary 9 429. What instances are given 
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«t>f natnre in quest of troth, were not sufficiently strong incentives 
in those days of darkness and ignorance. A mighty incitement 
was required that should rouse the most powerful passions of 
human nature, and this was providentially furnished by the belief 
in the philosopher's stone. Its possession would secure all the con- 
ditions of earthly happiness — ^boundless wealth, perpetual health, 
eternal youth I — and for these ineffable prizes the alchemists labor- 
ed day and night, devising experiments, inventing processes, ran- 
sacking nature in a thousand directions, and putting her to every 
conceivable torture to wring out the wondrous secret. The ob- 
ject sought was not attained, but the foundations of chemistry 
were laid. Men working in the direction of an illusive purpose 
made many discoveries which they could not appreciate, but which 
were invaluable to the world. 

429. Results of their Labom.— For example, a cobbler of Bo- 
logna, named Oasoabiolo, who divided his time between shoe- 
mending and alchemy, discovered in one of his rambles a heavy 
stone now known as the mlpTiate of baryta. In experimenting 
with it he ol)tained, instead of gold, a most extraordinary sub- 
stance — 'a light magnet,' ^ which absorbed the rays of the aun 
by day to emit them by night.' The cobbler was in ecstasy ; if the 
strange body could absorb the golden light of the sun, it might 
surely convert the base metals into gold — ^the sol of the alchemists. 
Thus was discovered the sulphuret of barium, the first substance 
known to become phosphorescent by solar action. Again, an 
alchemist in Hamburg, named Brandt, long baffled in the search 
for the philosopher's stone, reflecting one day on the yellow color 
of urine, suspected that it might contain some gold-engendering 
principle. He began experimenting, and, after years of toil, at 
length discovered, not gold, but phosphorus I In the same way, 
the alchemists sought for the alcaTiest-^thQ liquid that should 
dissolve all things; they failed, but discovered those powerfdl 
solvents— sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, which have largely 
contributed to the arts of civilization. So the search for the elixir 
of life revealed many precious substances for the alleviation of 
suffering and the increase of human enjoyment. 

430. Titality of ^their Idea.— The power and persistence of the 
fundamental idea of the alchemists are surprising. It was only 

where the search ended in diflcovery T 43a What is said of the persistence of thig 
belief! 431. How must alchemy be interpreted 9 What is its relation to chem* 
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near the close of the last century that the ancient belief in the * 
transmutation of the elements was finally overthrown ; and we 
can now hardly conceive how deeply it was interwoven with 
universal thought. The great French chemist Lavoisieb gave a 
course of public lectures with elaborate experiments to show that 
water could not be transmuted into earth ; while an Italian philos- 
opher went carefully into the proof that water from melted Al- 
pine snows was of the same nature as that from common springs 
and wells. 

431. Alchemy, it is well known, was mixed up with magic, 
astrology, and various gross impostures, yet those who denounce 
it as utterly visionary and absurd, profoundly misread this chapter 
of man's mental history. Alchemy formed a natural stage in the 
growth of the human mind, and must be interpreted in connection 
with its period. It was the offspring of the old philosophy, but - 
the parent of modern chemistry, and must always have a memor- 
able interest as the first experimental grapple of man with nature. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE ATMOSPHERIC ELEMENTS* 
(ORGANOGENS.) 

432. Inorganio Chemistry is that branch of the science which 
treats of the properties of the chemical elements, and of the com- 
pounds they form, independent of the influence of life. 

433. Classification of the Elements. — ^The simple bodies are 
divided into two classes, metals and metalloids, or non-metallic 
elements. This general distinction is obvious and usefal, but it 
corresponds to no clear line in nature, as the elements pass into 
each other gradually, two or three being ranked by some as 
metals, and by others as metalloids. 

434. "We first consider these four remarkable elements, Oxy- 
gen, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, and Carbon, whi^h have the leading 

iBtry? 432. What is inor^nlo chemistry f 433. How are the simple bodies 
diyided? Why is this distinotion faulty? 484. What elements do we first oon- 
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share in the world^s economy. They form the atmosphere, and 
are, therefore, termed the Atmo^herie Group, They are, also, 
the chief constituents of the vegetahle and animal world, and are 
hence called Organogeruh^gemeT&toTS of organization. Next come 
Chlorine, lodinia, Bromine, and Flnorine, hodies which combine 
with metals forming saline compounds, of which c(5mmon salt is a 
type, and hence called by Bebzelitts, Edlogens^ or salt formers. 
Bulphnr, Phosphorus, Selenium, and Tellurium form a combus- 
tible group termed Pyrogens^ or fire producers. Lastly, Silicon 
and Boron are associated together as Byalogene, or glass formers. 

§1. Oxygen. 
Symbol, 0. Equwalmt, 8. Speeiftc Cframty, 1.1087. 

436. We begin the study of chemical substances with that 
most remarkable and important element, oxygen gas. The word 
goB^ which is applied to thin vaporous bodies like air, was first 
used in the seventeenth century, and is an interesting memorial 
of the state of mind out of which the science of chemistry grew. 
It had been observed that strange things occurred in certain 
mysterious places, as churchyards, caves, and the bottoms of 
mines and wells ; — ^there were lurid flames and sulphurous fumes, 
violent explosions, and sudden death. These were supposed to be 
the work of immble spirits. In the operations of alchemy, ves- 
sels would often explode with danger to those around, and this 
also was attributed to the vexed and imprisoned spirits who thus 
avenged themselves upon their tormentors. * The devout alche- 
mists, therefore, commenced their experiments with prayer, and 
stamped upon their vessels the mark of the holy cross; — Whence 
the name crucible.^ To these invisible agents, Van Helmont 
first applied the term gaSj from gaTist or geistj a ghost or spirit. 
The terms spirit of wine, spirit of nitre, &c., are also significant 
of the superstitions of those early times. 

436. Discovezy of Oxygen.— This gas was discovered by Dr. 
Peiestlet, of England, in 1774, and rediscovered in the following 
year by the Swedish chemist, Soheele. Its discovery is also 
claimed by the French chemist, Lavoisieb. There' was a beautiful 

elder t What are they called, and -why? How are the remaining metalloids 
grouped? 436. What is a gas t Whence is the term derlyed ? Origin of the term 
cruofble 7 486. When and by whom was 03cygen discovered f What is said of tha 
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significanoe in the form of Pbiestlbt's celebrated ezperimenjb. He 
submitted one of the oomponnds of mercnrj to the rays of the snn, 
concentrated by a burning-glass, when oxjgen was set free. It was 
fitting that the son, who, by his chemical relation to oxygen, con- 
trols the de9tiny of the living world, should himself first summon 
this wonderful agent into the conscious presence of man. 

437. Its Importance.— This has been justly pronounced the cap- 
ital discovery of the last century, rivaUing in importance the great 
discovery of gravitation, by Kswton, in the preceding century. It 
formed one of the great eras in the progress of human knowledge; 
it put an end to old theories, laid the foundation of modem chemical 
science, and furnished the master key by which man has been enabled 
to open the mysteries of nature. But while the discovery of gravi- 
tation is unsurpassed in grandeur, that of oxygen is far more vitally 
linked with the course of earthly affairs. 

438. Of its vast practical consequences, Frofl Lisbig observes: 
* Since the discovery of oxygen, the civilized world has under- 
gone a revolution in manners and customs. The knowledge of 
the composition of the atmosphere, of the solid crust of the earth, 
of water, and of their influence upon the life of plants and 
animals, was linked with that discovery. The successful pursuit 
of innumerable trades and manufactures, the profitable separation 
of metals &om their ores, also stand in the closest connection 
therewith. It may well be said that the material prosperity jof 
empires has increased manifold since the time oxygen became 
known, and the fortune of every individual has been augmented 
in proportion.' 

439. Preparation. — Oxygen may be procured in many \vays. 
To obtain a large supply, we may heat to redness black oxide 
of manganese in an iron bottle, fitted with a delivering tube 
through which the liberated gas escapes. A pound of this oxide 
usually yields about 1,400 cubic inches of impure gas. The chem- 
ical changes whidi take place may be thus expressed in symbols : — 

8Mn Oa, give Mn 0, Mn« 0,+ 20 : 
that is, the peroxide of manganese is changed to two other com- 
pounds, and loses one third of its oxygen in the process. 

440. By a tTew ProcesB^— It has lately been found that by 

discovery ? How did Pbibstlbt make the diBCOvery ff 438. What does Fro£ 

LiBBio aay of it ? 439. W^at is the common method of ohtaiiiliig oxygen f What 
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mizmg nitrate of soda, KaO, N0», with crude oxide of zinc, ZnO, 
in the proportion of 10 lb& of the former to SO lbs. of the latter, 
and heating them to redness in an iron retort, a large amonnt of 
o:^gen is rapidlj given ofE^ dilated with abont'40 per cent, of 
nitrogen. The mixed prodnct contains about three times as much 
oxygen as the air, and may prove valuable for some heating and 
illuminating purposes, as its cost is said to be but one fifth that 
of oxygen by any other process. 

441. From Ohlorate of Potash.— It can be obtained still more 
pure, and very readily from ^^^ 

chlorate of potash. Two or 

three hundred grains of the salt 

are placed in a glass retort, 

which is fitted tightly with a 

cork containing a glass tube, 

bent so as to dip under the shelf 

of the pneumatic trough. Fig. 

168. The retort is heated, and 

the chlorate gives off more than 

a third of its weight of gas, an 

ounce furnishing nearly two 

gallons. This salt consists of chloric acid and potash, and in the 

change chloride of potassium is formed, the whole of the oxygen 

being disengaged— thus 

K0,01O5=K01+6O. 
The decomposition of the chlorate is much facilitated by mixing 
with it one fourth its weight of oxide of copper, or black oxide of 
manganese thoroughly dried. These substances *take no active 
part in the change, but seem to aid the decomposition by simple 
presence (catalysis). 

442. l%e Pneumatic Trough is a vessel by means of which 
gases are collected. It is usually filled with water, just under the 
surface of which there is a perforated shelf for the support of 
jars. Fig. 168. The jar, filled with water, and inverted, is lifted 
nearly out of the liquid, and sjid upon the shelf; the water being 
supported above its level by atmospheric pressure (563). A con- 




Making Oxygen. 



Is the chemical change? 440. Describe the new process ff For what may it per- 
haps he used? 441. How is it obt^ned A*om chlorate of potash? Explain the 
re-action. How may the change be facilitated? 442. Describe the pneumatic 
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yeying tabe bends under the shelf, from which the delivered gas 
rises into the jar, displacing the water. It may be then slid off, 
month downward, into a shallow vessel, containing a little water, 
and kept for nse. In Fig. 168, the trough is represented as having 
glass sides which are very convenient for showing effects in the 

lectnre room. The best form is 
Fi«. 169. ^^^^ ^£ ^ cistern, Fig. 169, so deep 

that jars may be conveniently in- 
verted in it, and with a large shelf 
for holding several of them. Gases 
may be transferred from one ves- 
sel to another by pouring them 
upwa/rd^ as shown in Fig. 169. 
The vessel to be filled with gas is 
first filled with water, inverted, 

Pneumatic ^^h, ^^ '^^ ™^^*^ ^«^^ ^®"^ly ^ *^« 

surface of the liqnid. The month 

of the vessel containing the gas is then brought under the other 

by gentle inclination, and the gas rises in bubbles, displacing the 

water, and filling the second jar. 

443. Physical Properties of Oxygen. — Oxygen is a transpa- 
rent, colorless, tasteless, inodorous gas, about ^ heavier than the 
atmosphere, and forming 23 per cent, of its weight. It refracts 
light the least of any known substance, and has never been con- 
densed into a liquid. It possesses weak magnetic properties, but 
los^ them at a high temperature. The magnetic effect of atmo- 
spheric oxygen has been estimated as equal to a film of iron cov- 
ering the earth ^ ^ of an inch in thickness, and, as this property 
varies with the daily temperature, it is supposed that it may be 
concerned in the diurnal fluctuations of the needle. Oxygen is 
slightly soluble in water, 100 gallons of which absorb about 4\ 
of the gas. 

444. Its Chemical Properties.— Oxygen is perfectly neutral, 
possessing neither acid nor alkaline qualities ; but, though mild and 
bland and apparently the very type of pafisiveness, this substance is 
endowed with the most extraordinary power. Its attractions are 
the most intense and varied of all the elements. So remarkable is 

trough. How is it naed f What is the best form ? How Is i)OTiring upward 
efi'ected t 443. What are the physical properties of oxygen ? Its magnetic effect 
in the atmosphere? To what degree is it BOlnblet 444. What are its chemical 
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its adaptive power that it combines with every one of the simple 
bodies (except, perhaps, fluorine), giving rise to componnds of the 
most opposite and diverse properties. A glance at the chemical 
chart shows the wide range of its affinities. With some elements 
it forms gases, with 'others liquids, and with others solids. Some 
it holds so slightly that they are readily separated, and others it 
seizes with snch power that the utmost skill of the chemist is 
tasked to force them asunder. Uniting with one set of bodies, it 
gives rise to neutral compounds, with another to corrosive acids, 
with another to burning alkalies. With some elements it forms 
nourishing food, with others deadly poisons ; mingled with an in- 
visible body like itself, it forms the air we breathe, and united 
with another twenty times lighter and rarer than itself, it pro-* 
duces the water we drink. 

446. The oxygen of the air (about 
one fifth of its weight), is equally diffiised 
throughout it, and exists in a free or uncom- 
bined condition. All combustion in the 
open air is the result of the action of oxy- 
gen. It has a powerful affinity for the ele- 
ments of which fuel is composed, and unites 
with them with such violence as to' give 
rise to the heat and light of our ordinary 
fires, as we shall see in Oombustion (588.) 

446. Oombostion in Oxygen. — ^AIl sub- 
stances which bum in air, bum in pure oxy- 
gen with greatly increased brilliancy. If the 
flame of a taper. Fig. 170, be extinguished, 
and a single spark remain upon the wick, on 
plunging it into ajar of pure oxygen, it will 
be re-lit and burn with extreme vividness ; 
and this may be repeated many times in the 
same vessel of gas. The combustion of a 
splinter of wood is brilliant, and a piece of 
bark charcoal glows and scintillates in the 
most beautiful manner. 

447. Substances usually considered in- 

properties ? What extraordinary power does it possess ? A glance at the chart 
BhowB what ? Giye examples. 445. In what state does oxygen exist in the air f 
What is its office in comhustion? 448. Describe the experiment, Fig. 1701 
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combustible also burn violently in oxygen. If a piece of fine iron 
wire (or, better still, a steel watcb spring) be coiled into a spiral 
and then tipped with sulphur, ignited and introduced into ajar of 
oxygen, it burns with dazzling brilliancy and splendid corrnsca- 
tions. Fig. 171. Occasionally globules of white-hot iron fuse into 
the glass even through an inch depth of water. 

448. K a jar of oxygen be inverted over a stand upon which 
there is a little burning sulphur, a beautiful blue light is emitted, 
and the fumes produced circulate round in cu- 
rious rings, Fig. 172. If phosphorus be burned" 
in the same manner, a blinding flood of light is 
produced, accompanied with great heat. In all 
these cases, the effects are simply due to the 
union of oxygen with the burning body, and 
could we have weighed them before the experi- 
ment, and the products of combustion after- 
ward, they would have been found precisely 
equal. 

449. Slow Oxidation^— The combustion of 
oxygen with the elements is called oxidationy 
and the products oxides. The cases of combus^ 
tion we have been considering are examples of 
rapid oxidation, but oxygen frequently enters 
into slow combination at ordinary temperatures 
and without perceptible heat, as in the rusting 
of iron in the air. Heat, however, always ac- 
companies this slow combustion. An ounce of 
iron rusted in air, or burnt in oxygen, produces 
the same amount of heat, but in the former case it requires years 
for its development, and in the latter only As many minutes. 
Sometimes, under favorable circumstances, the oxidation becomes 
so rapid that the accumulated heat produces ignition, causiug the 
phenomenon called spontaneous combustion. This is most liable 
to occur with porous substances which expose a large surface to 
the air. The tow or cotton used for wiping the lubricating oil 
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Phosphorus burn- 
ing in Oxygen. 



447. What does Fig. 171 represent ? 448. What effects are seen -when sulphur and 
phosphorus are hnmed in oxygen? To what are they all due? 449. What is 
oxidation? What are oxides? How does slow differ from rapid comboBtionf 
What is spontaneous combustion ? Where is it most likely to occur ? 450. What 
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from machinerj, and then laid awaj in heaps, often ignites in this 
manner, especially if exposed to the son. 

450. Eremaoaiisis. — The cause of decay in vegetable and ani- 
mal substances is the action of oxygen which breaks them up into 
simpler and more permanent compounds. This slow combustion 
is called by Liebio eremaeau%U, Oxidation is also the grand pro- 
cess by which the earth, air, and sea are purified from contamina- 
tions ; noxious vapors and pestilential effluvia being destroyed by a 
process of burning, more slow indeed, but as real as if it took place 
in a furnace. The offensive impurities which constantly flow into 
nvers, lakes, and oceans, as well as the decaying remains of the 
living tribes which inhabit them, are perpetually oxidized by the 
dissolved gas, and the water thus kept pure and sweet. Tor this 
reason waters that have become foul and putrid are purified and 
sweetened by exposure to the action of air. This effect, however, 
is largely dependent upon a condition of oxygen which has been 
but lately discovered (456). 

451. Relation of Oxygen to liife.— Oxygen is the universal 
supporter of respiration, and, as this is the most important of the 
vital processes, it is hence the immediate supporter of life. From 
this circumstance it was first known as mtal air. An animal con- 
fined in a given bulk of common air, having consumed its oxygen, 
dies. If immersed in pure oxygen, it lives much longer, but the 
effect is too powerful — over-action, fever, and in a short time 
death, are the result. As the introduction of oxygen is the prime 
physiological event of animal life, the mechanism of all living 
beings is constructed with reference to this fact. The lungs of the 
higher races, the spiracula of insects, and the gills of fishes, are 
all adapted to the same purpose — the absorption of oxygen, either 
from the air or water. The animal organism is chiefly composed 
of combustible constituents, and we introduce this wonderful 
element incessantly, day and night, from birth to death, that it 
may perform its chemical work. The animal body is an oxidizing 
apparatus, in which the same changes occur that take place in the 
flame, only in a lower degree, and a more regulated way. Every 

\b the cause of decay 1 What la it called ? What is said of oxygen as a purifier f 
451. Why was oxygen called vital air ? When an animal is confined in a limited 
portion of air, what follows ? What if in pure oxygen t How are all animals con- 
stmotedf Of what are they composed? What are they all incessantly doing I 
For what purpose t What ia going on in the animal system 9 Wh.y is food taken ? 
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organ, mnscle, nerve, and membrane is wasted away, burnt to 
poisonions gases and ashes, and thrown from the system as dead 
and dangerous matter. If these constant losses are not repaired 
by the due supply of food, emaciation, decay, and finally death 
ensue. Starvation is thus unimpeded oxidation — slow burning to 
death. 

452. Rate of Oomramption of Oxygen.— Of the 15 lbs. of air 
over every square inch of the earth's surface, one fifth is oxygen. 
A man consumes by respiration about 3 lbs. each day ; that is, he 
withdraws daily all the. oxygen from a column of air two thirds 
of an inch square, and reaching to the top of the atmosphere, or 
46 miles high. In a year he removes all the oxygen over a space 
of 243 square inches, and in 70 years from an area 118 feet square. 
Six pounds of pure coal, in burning, consume 16 lbs. of oxygen ; 
a steamship, therefore, which should bum 1,100 tons of coal in 
crossing the Atlantic, would consume nearly 3,000 tons of oxygen. 
Assuming the population of the globe 1,000,000,000, and that each 
individual in respiration requires but 1 lb. per day, assuming as 
much more for the processes of combustion ; and twice as much 
for the respiration of the animal kingdom, and then doubling this 
whole quantity for the universal and unceasing functions of decay 
(probably far too low an estimate), we have an aggregate of over 
7,000,000 tons of oxygen withdrawn from the atmosphere each 
day. The oxygen in the atmosphere is computed to be about 
1,178,158,000,000,000 tons, which, if separated from the air, and 
forming a layer of uniform density upon the earth, would be one 
mile deep. 

463. Oxygen in the World of Waters.— Enormous as this 
quantity seems, it is in reality but the bare starting point — the 
unit of that stupendous scale of prodigality, with which this 
element has been distributed in nature. Oxygen, condensed into 
800 times less space, is the chief constituent of water, forming | 
of its weight. The ocean covers two thirds of the earth, and is 
estimated as averaging two miles in depth. Oould the oxygen 
imprisoned in this liquid form be set free, ii; would be sufficient to 

What is starvation t 452. How mnch oxygen does a man consume in a day? 
From how much air is the oxygen removed in the same time ? In a year ? In 70 
years ? What is the estimate concerning a steamship ? What is the whole amonnt 
of oxygen in the atmosphere, and how much is consumed each day? 453. What 
proportion of water Is oxygen?' If this were Bit free, what would it fbrm? 
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form an atmospliere aronnd the globe, nearly a thonsand miles 
deep) and of the same density as that now at the level of the seal 

464. Proportion in the Solid Eartlk— And these proportions 
are as nothing compared to the incalonlable quantities of oxygen 
wrought into the solid fabric of the world. Of the three min- 
erals which form the chief mass of the earth's crnst, iiliea, 
dkimina, and lime, the first, and by fax the most extensively dis- 
tributed, contains more than one half its weight of oxygen, and 
the other two almost one half. It constitutes, also, three fourths 
of the weight of all animal bodies, and four fifths of that of the 
yegetable world. Thus, one half the ponderable matter of the 
earth, so far as man has explored it, is made up of a single chemical 
element^ while the crowning wonder is, that when called up before 
us by Hxe magic of chemistry, it is but an invisible gas, — ^no man 
has ever beheld it, — it seems the very type of spiritual existence 
and invisible power ! 

456. Office in Nature.— The part played by oxygen in the 
scheme of nature is imposing in the highest degree. In virtue of 
its boundless abundance, its diffusive nature, the vast range and 
strength of its attractions, and the unchangeableness of its com- 
binations, it would seem to have been appointed to the grand 
office of taking charge of all the other elements, and bringing 
them into an orderly and permanent system. The rocks and 
waters of the earth consist of materials given over to its custody. 
Saturated with it they are in a condition of the most perfect 
chemical stability. Enveloping our planet in its free condition, it 
manifests an irresistible passion to seize upon and possess all 
things. The deadly foe of life, it would destroy all organized 
beings, and pursuing them to the very tomb, decompose and dis- 
solve their structures, carrying back their elements to the quiescent 
mineral world. This element has, therefore, been personified aa 
the genius of the air — an omnipresent, destructive spirit, which 
holds the globe in its consuming embrace ; which revels in con- 
flagration, and would reduce all things to ashes and rest. But the 
earth has not been lefb to the operation of its own forces. Oeles- 
tial radiations are the antagonists of oxygen, and their agency in 
saving the world from its desolating influence, will be shown 
when we consider the subject of Physiological Chemistry (1194). 

464. What proportion of the earth's cmst la oxygen? Of animal bodies? Of 
vegetables t What is said to be the orowning wonder of all this t 466. What Is 
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§n. Ozone — AMoi/ropiG Oocfygen. 

466. How Produced.— When electric sparks are passed through 
dry air, a peculiar odor is perceived which has been called the 
* electrical smell.' There was much doubt about the cause of it, 
until the investigations of Prof. Sohoitoein showed that it was 

FiQ 174. ^^ allotropio form of oxygen. From its 

peculiar odor, its discoverer named it 
ozone. Oxygen may be converted into 
ozone, not only by electricity, but in va- 
rious other ways. If a piece of phospho- 
rus be placed in a jar, and partially covered 
with water, its slow oxidation will soon 
produce ozone. Or, if we place a little 
ether in an open vessel, and then introduce 
into its vapor a moderately heated glass 
Making Ozone, ^^^^ -pj^ ^^4^ ozone promptly appears. If 

it be passed through a red-hot tube, it will be changed into com- 
mon oxygen, and even a temperature scarcely above that of boil- 
ing water robs it of all active power. 

467. Properties and Test of Ozone. — Ozone seems to be oxygen 
greatly intensified in activity. It is armed with a new energy, and 
is capable of producing changes which, in its ordinary state, are 
impossible. It corrodes metals upon which before it could not act, 
for example, silver ; it quickly bleaches out colors, which are com- 
paratively permanent in the air ; it deodorizes tainted flesh, de- 
stroying its effluvium instantly, and carries woody fibre in a short 
time through a course of decomposition, which, with common 
oxygen, would require years. This increased activity becomes the 
test of the allotropio condition. Ozone replaces iodine in its com- 
bination with the metals; an effect oxygen cannot produce; 
hence it decomposes iodide of potassium, setting free the iodine. 
Free iodine combines with starch, turning it blue; therefore, a 
test of ozone is mad^ by soaking slips of paper in a mixture of 
starch and iodide of potassium. The slightest trace of ozone 



0ald of the ofloe of oxygen In natnre ? 456. What is ozone ? How is it prodnced ? 
By what is it destroyed t 457. What are the properties of ozone ? What is fhe 
test of its presence? Qive examples? What is its efRaot -when breathed? 
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tnms it immediatelj bine. Ozonized air irritates the respiratory 
organs, and a minnte fraction of a grain kills a rabbit. 

458. If some of the prepared paper be exposed for a few 
minntes to the open air, it will often turn blue, which is snpx)osed 
to be owing to the presence of ozone. The amount of ozone in 
the air is yariable, and winds blowing from the sea are said to 
contain more of it than those which sweep over large tracts of 
land. Of its mode of production in nature nothing is known : it 
may be effected by electrical influence. It is probable that it is 
generated on a large scale in. the atmosphere, and that it subserves 
a high purpose in the economy of the globe as a purifier of the 
fdr and hastener of decay. 

469. TtaBory of Ozones-There is much unanimity of opinion 
as to the explanation of ozone among those who have most ably 
investigated the subject, and the view has all the more interest as 
it is part of a general chemical doctrine which has lately become 
prominent. 

460. It is well known that bodies when in combination pre- 
sent characters very different from those which they exhibit in 
the free »tate. It seems, in fact, that few, if any elementary sub- 
stances are actually known to us in their uncombined condition, 
and that what we call the * elements ' are, in reality, compounds 
of at least two atoms of the true element with each other, the 
atoms being probably in different states. Thus hydrogen gas is 

not simply H, but rrf , or Ha, or hydride of hydrogen. Chlorine 
gas is not 01, but q| [ , or chloride of chlorine ; while cyanogen is 

not Oa N", but *^ > , or cyanide of cyanogen. According to 

this view the term atom applies to that smallest part of an element 
which can enter into combination, but which is not kno¥m. in a 
separate form : while the word moleeuU is used to indicate the 
smallest quantity of any element which can exist in a separate 

state. For instance, !N" is the atom of nitrogen, ^f its molecule. 

458. How 1b it detected in the air? What winds produce the greatest effect t 
How is it produced in nature? What purpose does it subserve f 459. What Is 
said of the theory of ooonef 460. What is prohably the state of the so-called 
elements I CUve examples. What then is meant by cOam t What by moleeole f 
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461. Pro£ Brodie maintams that when two particles enter 
into nnion with each other, it is becanse thej are in different 
states — chemically positwe cmd negatwe. Substances cannot com- 
bine with each other unless thej are in this polar condition, and 
they retain it in combination. Silver is not oxidized bj common 
oxygen, because they do not become polar by contact. But if 
silver and oxygen are already combined with other elements, and, 
therefore, in opposite states, they may be made to unite with each 
other. Thus, in chloride of silver, the chlorine is chemically 
negative, and the silver chemically positive ; in oxide of potas- 
sium, the oxygen is chemically negative, and the potassium chem- 
ically positive. If these compounds are brought together, double 
decomposition results, and oxide of silver is formed thus: 

01 Ag _. 01 K 

K O Ag O. 

According to this view, ordinary free oxygen is a medium or neu- 
tral body, produced by atoms, which are chemically positive and 

+ — - 
negative ; as O O r= Qs, the molecule of free oxygen ; while ozone 

is polarized or decomposed oxygen. 

462. Schonbein entertains similar views of the nature of 
ozone. He says there are two kinds or aUotropic modifications 
of active oxygen, standing to each other in the relation of -h to — ; 
that is, there is a positively active and a negatively active oxygen 
— an ozone and antozone, which, on being brought together, neu- 
tralize each other into common or inactive oxygen, according to 
the equation -hO— 6=0. 

§ m. Sydrogen. 
8ym. H. Equvo. 1. 8p. Or. 0.0692. 

463. Hydrogen was first described as an element by the Eng- 
lish chemist Oavendish in 1766. It is never found free in nature, 
but exists abundantly in combination, forming one ninth by weight 
of water and a considerable proportion of all organized substances. 

461. What doeB Prof. Bbodie give as the cause of chemical union t Why will not 
silver nnite -with common oxygen ? How Ib it in double decomposition 9 By this 
view "What is ozone ? 462. What is SoHdNBBiN's view ? 463. When and by whom was 
hydrogen discovered f How is it found in nature! Wliat objection is made to its 
zuunef 464. How is it generally obtained 9 In what ways? Explain Fig. 176. What 
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The word hydrogen signifies generator of water^ bnt it is strictly 
no more applicable to this element than to oxygen. 

464. Piwparation.— Hydrogen is generally obtained by the de- 
composition of water, which is effected in various ways. A cur- 
rent of electricity passed through water liberates both the oxygen 
and hydrogen, when they may be collected separately (212). 
Steam passed through a red-hot gun barrel is decomposed by the 
iron which combines with the oxygen, setting the hydrogen free. 
It is commonly prepared, however, by the action of dilute sul- 
phuric acid upon bits of zinc. The zinc is placed 

in a bottle and covered with water. A cork per- '"'*• ^'** 

forated for the insertion of two tubes is then 
tightly fitted to the mouth of the bottle. Fig. 176. 
The tube for admitting the acid dips beneath the 
water ; the other delivers the gas, which is col- 
lected in jars in the same manner as oxygen. 
The water is decomposed by the zinc, which 
unites with its oxygen, forming oxide of zinc, 
while the hydrogen is set free and escapes. The 
sulphuric acid dissolves the oxide of zinc as fast preparing Hydr^en. 
as it is formed, thus maintaining a clean metal- 
lic surface continually in contact with the water. The changes 
are represented by the following equation : • 

Zn+HO+SOa = ZnO, SO«-hH. 
The portions first collected are not to be used, as, when mixed 
with air, hydrogen gas is always explosive. 

465. Properties.— As thus prepared, hydrogen has a disagree- 
able odor arising from the impurities of the materials employed ; 
but pure hydrogen is a colorless, tasteless, inodorous gas, very 
slightly soluble in water and very inflammable. All attempts to 
liquefy it, either by pressure or cold, have failed. Dr. Faraday 
found that it would escape through the joints of apparatus that 
were perfectly tight to other gases ; its atoms must therefore be 
comparatively much smaller. A stream of the gas directed against 
one side of a piece of gold leaf passes through so rapidly that it 
may be ignited on the other side. It is the lightest of all known 
substances, being 16 times lighter than oxygen and 14J times 

are the chemical changes ? Why are not the first portions need t 466. What are the 
propertiea of pure hydrogen ? What is said ot the smallness of Its atoms I Of its 
9 
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lighter than air. This adapts it for inflating balloons, though coal 
gas (which contains hydrogen, and is very light) is generally used 
from its greater cheapness. Owing to its extreme rarity, a bell 
rung in hydrogen is scarcely audible ; and when it is inhaled, the 
voice becomes remarkably shrill. Though pure hydrogen is not 
poisonous, it will not support life, and an animal immersed in it 
soon dies from want of oxygen. 

466. Oombostionof Hydrogen.— There is a strong affinity be- 
tween oxygen and hydrogen. If these gases are mixed (2H to 10, 
by bulk), and then ignited, they combine with a violent explosion. 
Soap bubbles, if blown with this mixture from a bag, rise, and if 
fired with a candle, detonate like a pistol. The instantaneous con- 
densation of the gases produces a vacuum, and the sharp report 
is caused by the collision of the -particles of^ air as 
they rush in to fill the void. 

467. Burning bodies are commonly extinguished 
when plunged into hydrogen, although a jet of oxy- 
gen will bum in it. Oxygen and hydrogen bum 
quietly when brought cautiously into contact, emit- 
ting a feeble blue light. Three properties of hydro- 
gen may be shown by a very simple experiment— its 
Burning Hydro- levity, combustibility, and explpsiveness. A jar is 
^®°* filled with it, and though held mouth downward, 

it does not escape. K a lighted candle be introduced. Fig. 176, it is 
extinguished, while the gases bum at the mouth of tl^e jar. If the 
candle is withdrawn, it is relit by the flame at the 
ViQ, 177. 2nouth, while, if the jar is reversed, the hydrogen is 
mixed with a little air, and produces a slight explosion. 
468. If hydrogen is generated in a jar and allowed 
to escape through a fine tube, Fig. 177, into the air, it 
burns, when ignited, with a small, steady flame, giving 
put but little light, though producing intense heat. In 
all cases where hydrogen is burned with oxygen, water 
•is the product. If a cold, dry glass is held over the 
'^^c23e!°^ jet, it is quickly covered with a film of dew, which 
rapidly increases to drops of water. The gases unite 
to form steam, which then condenses into the liquid state. 

lue in balloons f How is It related to sound ? To life ? 466. How is Its affinity for 
oxygen shown 9 What causes the explosion ? 467. What is tunght by the exper- 
iment, Fig. 176? 468. What is the product when hydrogen is burned? How is 
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469. Singing Flames.— A common experiment is to lower a 
glass tube over the gas jet, as represented in Fig. 178, when a clear 
mnsical tone is prodaced. This is explained by supposing that the 
rapid current of air which rises through the tube 
interrupts the combustion, and, mingling with the 
hydrogen, produces a series of slight explosions in 
such rapid succession as to cause a continuous souBid. 
The pitch of the sound varies with the size and 
length of the tnbe, and with the size of the jet ; and 
a series of tubes and jets may therefore be so grad- 
uated as to giye the notes of the musical scale. A 
very pretty effect is produced by introducing the 
flame a short way into the tube, which may be held 
steadily in position by a clamp. "No sound is emit- 
ted; if now the experimenter pitches his voice to 
the proper note, the flame begins to sing in unison. 
A person twenty or thirty feet away, by thus speaking 
to it, causes the jet to start into song— a remarkable ^*S^°f i^^' 
illustration of the effect of transmitted pulsations. 

470. Comlmstion of Hydrogen by Condensation. — ^If a small 
quantity of the solution of the metal platinum be evaporated on 
a piece of writing paper, and the paper burned, the metal remains 
in a state of flne division known as spongy pla- 
tinum. If now a stream of hydrogen be directed 
upon a little ball of platinum sponge, it instantly 
becomes red hot, and remains so as long as the 
current lasts. The metal contains atmospheric 
oxygen condensed within its pores, and by con- 
densing tlie hydrogen also, their particles are 
brought within the range of aflBnity, and com- 
bination takes place with the production of heat. 
Dobeeeinee's lamp is a contrivance for employ- 
ing this principle. The outer glass vessel, a. 
Fig. 179, contains dilute sulphuric acid. The 
inner glass vessel, /, is without a bottom, and DoBiRBiNBR's Lamp, 
has suspended within it a piece of zinc. When the acid comes in 
contact with the zinc, hydrogen is immediately generated, and fills 
the vessel, /, pushing down the sulphuric acid so that it is no 

thiB shown? 460. How are mturioal tones produced t What Is the explanation? 
How is the effect of tnmsmitted pulsationB iUustrated? 470. How may combns- 
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longer in contact with the zinc, and the production of gas of 
course sitops. On touching the lever, c, a valve is opened, and the 
jet of gsA, as it escapes, strikes upon the platinum at <2, which is 
made red hot. As the gas leaves the vessel,/, the acid again rises 
into contact with the zinc, more hydrogen is set free, and thus the 
ef^ct is constant. 

471. But the porous condition of the metal is not essential to 
this action. Clean slips of platinum or other metals will con* 
dense the gases upon their surface sufficiently to cause rapid com- 
hination. Other hodies also beside hydrogen, as vapors of alcohol 
and ether, may be oxidized by this peculiar surface action. Hy- 
drogen is remarkable among the elements for the enormous amount 
of chemical energy manifested by a small quantity of matter. Thus 
in combination it perfectly neutralizes 86 times its weight of the 
intense element chlorine, and extinguishes the properties of 125 
times its weight of iodine. 

472. Is H3rdrogen a Metal ?— Hydrogen in combination is re- 
placed by metals, and has many analogies with them (707) ; hence 
Dumas and others have supposed that if, like mercurial vapor, it 
could be condensed into a liquid, it would be found to possess a 
metallic nature. But it has been found that hydrogen is also re- 
placed by the strongest anti-metal chlorine, and that its analogies 
with the chlorous elements are as numerous, as strongly marked, 
and as important as with those of the basylous class. We must 
hence regard it as a neutral or intermediate body. 

§ IV. Compomida of Oxygen and Eydrogm. 

WATER. 

{Protoxide of Hydrogen,) Sym. HO. Hquiv. 9. Sp, Or. 1.000. 

473. Of the importance of water in the economy of nature little 
need be said ; it is obvious to all. It is the most abundant sub- 
stance that we know, and it seems as if the whole scheme of na- 
ture were conformed to its properties. Turning to solid ice, or 
exhaling into invisible vapor, its changes of form involve the very 
history of the globe (1271). Rising from the ocean, condensed 
upon the land, and flowing back again to the sea, it carries on in 

tion be effected by condensation t Explain tbe action of DobAbbutbr's lamp. 
471. What iUiiBtrations are given of enrfaee condensation f For what is lij- 
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its circnlationtlie grand processes of the world. Composing four 
fifths the weight of the vegetable kingdom and three fourths that 
of the animal, it is the first condition of all organization, and by 
innumerable transformations and decompositions, it is essential to 
the continuance of organic life. 

474. Nor is it less indispensable in the laboratory of the 
chemist. It is the ready, invaluable medium of a ^,0 ^go 
thousand operations ; it is involved in nearly every 
chemical process ; in fact, the chemistry of water, 
theoretical and practical, might fitly be taken to 
represent the present state of the science. 

476. Composition. — Water is a compound of 
8 parts by weight of oxygen to 1 of hydrygen, or DecompoeingWa- 
by bulk 1 of oxygen to 2 of hydrogen. Its com- 
position may be proved in many ways, but one of 
the most simple is to throw a little metallic potas- 
sium upon its surface. The metal instantly decom- 
poses it, seizing upon the oxygen with such vio- 
lence as to produce vivid combustion, Fig. 180 ; 
the water seems set on fire. 

476. But the composition of water may be shown 
in the most perfect manner by sending an electric 
current through a vessel of it. Fig. 181, as already 
described (212). The gases are set free in the ex- 
act proportions given above, and if mixed together 
and ignited, they combine with a loud and sharp 
explosion, the product being pure water. The 
composition of water is thus demonstrated by both analysis and 
synthesis. An arrangement for exploding gases, to determine the 
amount of their condensation is called a Eudiomeier, 

4m, "Water is not only decomposed as stated above, but also 
by sodium, iron, zinc, and many other metals ; in fact, they are 
classified according to their degrees of power in this respect. In 
numberless operations of chemistry, the elements of water are 
separated and reunited, and the same thing is going on perpetually 
in vegetable and animal organisms. 

drogen remarkable 9 472. How must we regard it as a neutral body ? 473. How 
are the properties of water related to the Bcheme of nature ? 474. How does the 
chemist regard it 9 475. What is its compoeition 9 What simple experiment 
proves it? 476. What does Fig. 181 represent 9 What is an Eudiometer 9 477. How 
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478. General FropertieB.— Water, as is well known, is a trans- 
parent, tasteless, inodorous liquid. It is but very slightly con- 
densible ; according to Bsgnatjlt, being compressed 1-47 millionth 
of its bulk for each atmosphere of pressure (563), and is perfectly 
elastic, as it regains its full dimensions when the pressure is 
remoTed. It evaporates at all temperatures; boUs at 212% and 
freezes at 82°. At 60°, a cubic inch of pure water weighs 
252.456 grains, which is 815 times the weight of an equal bulk of 
air. An imperial gallon weighs 70,000 grains, or just 10 lbs. 
The American standard gallon weighs 58,972 grains of pure dia- 
tUled water at the maximum density (484). In thin sheets, water 
is colorless, but when viewed in thick masses, it has a decided 
tint. Light passed through fifteen feet of pure distilled water, 
emerges of a bright and delicate blue-green, and by augmenting 
the thickness, the color is deepened. Natural waters are discol- 
ored by various impurities in different places. 

479. Water Purified by Freezing. — During freezing, the sub- 
stances dissolved in water are expelled; hence the ice of sea 

Pio. 182. water (as is well known to 

sailors), when melted, be- 
comes fresh water. For the 
same reason, water from 
melted ice contains no air, 
nor gas — ^fish cannot live in 
it. Ice melted under spirits 
of turpentine, where no air 
can get access to it, produces 
water so cohesive, that it can 
be heated far beyond its boil- 
ing point, when it bursts into 
explosive ebullition (288). 
FonM of Ice Blowers. (Tthdall.) ^qq Liquid Flowers la 

Ice* — ^When a ray from the sun or an electric lamp is made to 
pass through a block of pure ice, a portion of the heat is arrested, 
and must, of course, produce change. As it cannot warm the ice, it 
melts it. But the ice particles return to the liquid state in definite 
order, and, upon examining it with a magnifier, the ice is seen to 
be filled with beautiful flower-like figures, such as are shown in 




are metabi daasified f Wihat Is OTerywhere ooonrring ? 476. What ate the genenl 
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Fig. 182. These consist of water, bnt as the liqnid formed cannot 
quite fill the space of the melted ice (484), there oocnn a little 
vacaom, which looks like a globule of burnished silver in the 
centre of the flower.* 

481. Snow CrTatala.— The aqneous vapor of the atmosphere, 
condensed bj cold in winter, or at great heights in summer, 
assumes the most beautiful crystalline forms — ^those of snow 
flakes. Perfect snow flakes are six-sided stars, which shoot out an 
infinitj of delicate needles, all diverging from each other at an 
angle of 60°. These frozen blossoms, as thej have been aptly 
termed, are seen in an endless variety of most exquisite forms, a 
few of which are shown in Fig. 183. 

482. The great specific heat of water. (274) is a powerful 
agency in controlling climate. It is four times greater tlian that 
of air; that is, a pound of water in cooling one degree, would 
warm four pounds of air one degree. But as water is 7T0 times 
heavier than air, it is obvious that a cubic foot of water in cooling 
one degree, would warm four times 770 cubic feet of air, or 8,080 
cubic feet one degree. Hence, the vast amount of heat stored up 
in oceans and lakes, being gradually imparted to the air during 
winter, modifies the severity of the cold, and explains the fact 
that island winters are less severe than those of continents or 
inland places. 

A3. The very stability of nature seems to depend upon this 
quality of the earth's aqueous element. If the watery masses of 



* Prof. Tthdill, -who has advanced these beantlfnl resea^'eheB, thne eloquently 
discourees on this property of ice : * To many persons here present, this block of Ice 
may seem of no more interest and beanty th^ a block of glass ; but. In the estimation 
of science, it bears the same relation to glass that an oratorio of Handel does to the 
cries of a market place. The ice Is music, the glass is noise ; the ice is order, the 
glass is confusion. In the glass, molecular forces constitute an inextricably entan- 
gled skein J in the ice they are woven to a symmetric web, the miraculous textures 
of which I will now try to reveal.— How shall I dissect this ice ? In the solar 
beam, — or, failing that, in the beam of an electric lamp, we have an anatomist 
competent to perform this work. It shall pull the crystal edifice to pieces, by 
accurately reversing the order of its architecture. Silently and symmetrically the 
crystallizing force builds up the atoms, silently and symmetrically the electrio 
beam will take them down ! Probably few here present were aware of the beauty 
latent in a block of common ice. And onlv think of lavish nature operating thus 
throughout the world 1 Every atom of solid ice which sheets the frozen lakes of 
the North has been. fixed according to this law. Nature ' lays her beam in music,* 
and it is the function of science to purify our organs, so as to enable us to hear 
the otrain.' (Ttsdall^s Lectures on Heat.) 

properties of water? 479. What is the efffect of freezing upon water? What ia 
said of water from melted ice ? 480. How are liquid flowers produced in ice ? 
481. What are snow flakes ? Desoribe them. 482. How does the great spedflo heat 
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FormB of Snow Flakes. (aLAiSHBB.) 



the globe, and that large proportion of it contained in our own 
bodies, lost and acquired heat as promptly as mercury, the varia- 
tions in temperature would be inconceivably more rapid than 
now ; the inconstant seas would freeze and thaw with ttie great- 
est facility, whCe the slightest changes of weather would^send 
their fatal undulations through all living systems. But now the 
large amount of heat accumulated in bodies of water during sum- 
mer, is given out at a slow and measured rate; the climate is 
tempered, and the transitions from heat to cold are gradual and 
moderated. 

484. Unequal Ezpaxudon of Water.— This liquid contracts as 
its temperature falls from the boiling point till it reaches 89°, 
when it remains stationary for a time. It then begins to expand, 
and in cooling through 7 degrees to the freezing point, it reaches 
the same volume it had at 48°. The point of greatest contraction 
is called the maximum density of water. This fact is of great 
importance in nature. If water continued to contract as it cooled, 
it would be denser and heavier at the freezing point, and, conse- 
quently, sink. Lakes and rivers would then begin to freeze at the 



of water affect climate ? 483. What is Bald of the importance of this quality in 
nature t 484. What is said of the unequal expansion of water? If water oontin- 
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bottom first, and, in the coarse of the winter, would become solid 
masses of ice ; while the length of time required to thaw them 
would greatly prolong the cold season. But as the surface stratum 
of water approaches the freezing point and freezes, it expands, 
and, becoming lighter, floats, and thus the coldest water and ice 
are kept at the surface, where, as they are almost perfect non- 
conductors of heat, they protect the mass of water below from 
the cold above. In freezing, water expands with such power as 
to burst the strongest vessels. Percolating through the minute 
crevices and fissures of rocks in summer, it freezes in winter, and 
expands with a force which breaks the solid stones, crumbling 
them into soil fit for the support of vegetable life. 

486. The property of water by which these eflfects are pro- 
duced, has been regarded as exceptional, but this is not the case. 
Bismuth and other metals in the act of solidifying also expand. 
Nor is this effect, probably, any real exception to the law of 
expansion by heat Another force is evidently brought into play 
which masJcs the regular action of the heat. Olay contracts by 
heat, but it is due to the shrinkage from loss of water, which 
happens to be greater than the expansion produced by heat. So 
there can be little question that the play of crystalline forces 
interferes with the result. As liquids crystallize, on approaching 
solidification, there is a rearrangement of the molecules with 
enlarged interspaces and consequent expansion. 

486. Atomic Constitation of Water. — ^There are various rea- 
sons for supposing that the composition of water, instead of being 
HO, is HaOa. First, the heat-absorbing power of aqueous vapor 
is high, like that of the complex-atomed gases (846). Second, 
when H and combine to form water, ther^is so great a loss of 
mobility as to suggest that the atoms, instead of uniting in simple 
pairs, combine into higher and more sluggishly moving groups. 
TTtird, the excessive amount of heat that results from their com- 
bination, suggests a great amount of atomic motion ; and, fourthly, 
this idea is countenanced by the behavior of water in expanding 
by cold, as it approaches the freezing point, as just noticed. 

487. Water of Combination. — ^Water unites with bodies with 
three degrees of intensity. In its closest union it forms com- 

ned to contract as it cooled, what would follow ? What Instances are given of tho 
force with which water expands In fVeedng ? 486. Is this property of water excep- 
tional f What is the probable explanation ? 486. What reasons are given for sup- 
9* 
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pounds known as hydrates^ where the water is so intimately 
combined that a heat approaching to redness is required to sepa- 
rate it; slaked lime is snoh a hydrate. Secondly, it combines 
with crystalline bodies in definite proportions. This is termed the 
water of erystallizaUon, to distinguish it from the water of hydra- 
tion. The formula for crystallized sulphate of magne^ for 
^ example, represents both states of combined water : 

i£gO,S08,HO+6Aq. 

Thirdly, water combines in all proportions, in a still more loose, 
chemico-mechanical way, as a solvent. 

488. Water is perfectly neutral, manifesting neither acid nor 
basic properties, and yet it is capable of playing the part of both. 
It combines powerfully with acids, and, acting the part of a base, 
is known as basio water. Hydrated sulphuric acid, HO, SOs, is 
thus a sulphate of water, nor can the water be expelled from the 
combination, except by a more powerful base. It combines also 
with bases, potash for example, playing the part of an acid, and 
can only be displaced by a stronger acid. 

489. Solvent Power of Water.— Its perfect neutrality enables 
it to take on the properties of other substances, and hence with 
equal facility it becomes sweet, sour, salt, astringent, bitter, or 
poisonous, according as the bodies it dissolves possess these prop- 
erties. This solvent power is variable upon different substances, 
and at different temperatures. Thus, a pound of cold water will 
dissolve two pounds of sugar, while it will only take up two 
ounces of common salt, two and a half of alum, and eight grains 
of lime. Heat generally increases the solvent power of water ; 
thus boiling water will dissolve 17 times as much saltpetre as ice 
water. But there are exceptions to this rule ; ice water dissolves 
twice as much lime as boOing water. 

490. The Water Atmosphere.— Water dissolves gases in the 
most diverse proportion, taking up 700 times its bulk of ammonia ; 
its own bulk of carbonic acid ; ^^ its bulk of oxygeii, and still less 
of nitrogen. There is, therefore, an atmosphere diffused through- 
out all natural waters, which is richer in oxygen than common 

posing that the atomic oonstitntlon of water is H, Og? 487. What are hydrates t 
What is meant by water of crystallization f How else does water combine with 
bodies f 488. What ia basic water! Examples. When does it play the part of an 
acid ? 489. How does the solvent power of water vary t What is the effect of heat 
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air, and hence better adapted for supporting the life of aqnatio 
animals. The gases absorbed by water give it a brisk, agree- 
able flavor, and if driven off by boiling, the liquid becomes 
insipid. 

491. OUEsront Ktnda of Water.-r-A8 water dissolves a little 
of nearly evei^ substance with which it comes in contact, it is 
never found perfectly pure in nature. Hence there are many 
varieties of natural water, as spring, river, rain, sea, and mineral 
water. Rain falling in the country, away from habitations, and 
after a protracted wet season, is the purest water nature produces, 
as it is contaminated only with the natural gases of the atmo- 
sphere. In cities, as it falls through the air, it absorbs the various 
organic and gaseous impurities with which it comes in contact, 
and, flowing over the roofs of houses, carries down the deposited 
soot, dust, &c. Water from melted snow is purer than rain water, 
as it descends through the air in a solid form, incapable of absorb- 
ing gases. 

492. Mineral Impnzlties.— Bain water, which has filtered 
through the porous soil and strata of the earth, dissolves such 
portion of its soluble materials as it meets with, and carries them 
down to the lower levels, so that they may ultimately collect in 
the sea. The amount of mineral water thus dissolved is remark- 
ably various.. The water of the River Loka in Sweden, which 
flows over insoluble granite, contains only ^\, of a grain of mineral 
matter in an imperial gallon. Common well- waters and spring 
and mineral waters contain from 5 to 60 grains per gallon. Sea 
water contains 2,600 grains to the gallon ; and that from some 
parts of the Dead Sea or the Great Salt Lake of Utah, as much as 
20,000 grs. to the gallon— 400,000 times as much as the Loka 
water. 

493. The mineral impurities of well and spring water are 
chiefly lime, magnesia, soda, and oxide of iron, combined with 
carbonic and sulphuric acids, which form carbonates, sulphates, 
and common salt. The most universal ingredients, however, are 
carbonate and sulphate of lime. Carbonate of lime, or limestone, 

upon It ? 490. How mnoh ammonia does water dissolve I How is it with other 
gases ff What Is the ^ect of the dissolved gases npon the water ? 491. Why are 
there bo many varieties of natural water I How do different localities cause waters 
to differ ? What are the purest waters ? 492. How does water obtain its mineral 
impurities 9 Give instances of their variable quantity. 493. What are the chief 
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is not soluble in pure water, but dissolves in water containing 
free carbonic acid, which is present in most natural waters. 

494. Sea Water.— The solid constituents of sea water amount 
to about Zl per cent, of its weight, or nearly half an ounce to the 
pound. Its saltness is a necessary result of the drculation of 
matter. Eivers flow into the ocean with their saline constituents, 
while the water which evaporates from the sea is nearly pure. 
The ocean, therefore, is the great depository of everything that 
water can dissolve and carry down from the surface of the conti- 
nents, and, as there is no channel for their escape, they constantly 
accumulate. The continuance of this process for numberless ages 
accounts for the present saline condition of the oceans. In the 
same way all lakes into which rivers flow, and which have no 
outlet, are salt lakes. The Dead Sea, for example, is situated at 
the bottom of an immense basin — several hundred feet lower than 
the Mediterranean, and has no outlet The Jordan flows into it, 
bearing T5 grains of saline matter to the gallon, and there is no 
escape but by evaporation ; hence its excessive saltness. 

496. Mineral Waters are usually those of springs which con- 
tain a considerable amount of various saline matters. Those 
abounding in salts of iron are called chalybeate^ or ferrugirvtms 
waters. If the waters are brisk and sparkling, carbonic acid gas 
is present, and they are termed ca^hoTiated, or acidulous waters. 
If the active ingredient be sulphur, the spring is called sul- 
phurous. The water of the celebrated Congress Spring, at Sara- 
toga, contains the following ingredients in a gallon : 

Chloride of Bodlmn, 890,246 grains. 

Iodide of Bodinm, and Bromide of PotasBinm, . 6,000 " 

Carbonate of Soda, 0,218 '< 

Carbonate of Hagneaia, .... 100,041 " 

Carbonate of Lime, ..... 103)416 " 

Carbonate of Iron, ..... 1,000 " 

' Bilex and Almnina, 1,036 " 

Total Bolid contents, . . 611,862 grains. 

495. Hard Water.— Water derives its quality of hardness from 
the presence of salts of lime, chiefly the sulphates ; a single grain 
of which will convert 2,000 grains of soft into Ij^ water. When 



mineral Ingredients of well and spring water ? To what does carbonate of lime 
9we its solubility? 484. Explain the cause of the saline condition of the ocean. 
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comxnon soap is pot into hard water, instead of dissolving in it, as 
it does in soft water, it cnrdles, or is decomposed, and a new soap 
is formed which contains lime iiistead of potash or soda. This 
new soap will not dissolve, and may often be seen on the surface 
in the form of a greasy scnm. It adheres to whatever is washed 
in it, and gives to the tonch the unpleasant sensation of hardness. 
To test this quality of water, dissolve a little soap in alcohol, and 
place a few drops of it in the water to be examiued. If it remains 
dear, the water is perfectly soft ; if it becomes turbid or opaque, 
the water is ranked as hard. Hard water is a less perfect solvent 
than soft water, and is, therefore, inferior to it for culinary 
purposes. 

497. Organic ImpnxitiM of Water.->From the dust and insects 
of the air, drainage of residences, the decay of leaves and animals, 
and a multitude of other causes, water is liable to organic con- 
taminations. These may be either mechanically suspended, or 
dissolved in it. Water containing dissolved organic matter is 
highly dangerous to health, and should be carefully avoided. 
Solution of permanganate of potash is decomposed and decolor- 
ized by it, and, therefore, water which discharges the color from 
much of this reagent should be viewed with suspicion. 

498. Organic impurities, if suspended mechanically in water, 
are noxious, but they are generally, attended by a correction more 
or less efficient in the shape of animalculsa, which feed upon them. 
These living inhabitants are never found in freshly fallen rain 
water, caught at a distance from houses, nor in spring or well 
water; but they more or less abound in cistern and reservoir, 
marsh, pond, and river waters. The River Thames has been 
found to contain 23 different species of these organisms. They 
make a frightful appearance when exhibited by the oxy-hydrogen 
microscope, but they perform an invaluable service in consuming 
dead organic matter, and reducing it to its~ultimate and innocent 
constituents— carbonic acid, water and ammonia. 

499. Purification of Water.— The best method of purifying 
water is by distillation; to render it perfectly pure, it must be 
redistilled at a low temperature, in silver vessds. By filtration 
through sand, crushed charcoal, or other closely porous media, 

How is it -with the Bead Sea f 495i How are mineral waters clsjBsed t 49(3L What 
is hard water f Its action on soap f Its test f 497. Whence come ils organio 
tanpTiritleflt Why should sach water be avoided f How may we test it? 
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water may be deprived of suspended impurities, and of all living 
bei^gs. Boiling kills all animals and vegetables, expels gases, and 
precipitates carbonate of lime, which constitutes the fur or crust 
often seen lining tea kettles and boilers. Alum (two or three 
grains to the quart) cleanses muddy or turbid water. It is de- 
composed by carbonate of lime, and the alumina set free carries 
down the impurities mechanically; but the sulphuric acid of the 
alum, combining with the lime, forms sulphate of lime, and makes 
the water harder than before. The alkalies, potash or soda, 
soften water by decomposing and precipitating the earthy salts. 

600. Peroxide of Hydrogen, HOa, has been produced by the 
chemist, and called oxidated water. It is a transparent, sirupy 
liquid, with an astringent taste, a decided odor, and possesses active 
bleaching properties. It is very unstable in composition ; the mere 
contact of various substances causing it to decompose explosiveljr. 



§ V. Nitrogen cmd its Compounds. 

NITROGEN. 

Syra, N. Equvo. 14. 8p, gr. 0.971. 

601. This gas was discovered by Ruthebfobd in 1772. It is 
very extensively diffused in nature, forming about four fifths of 
the atmosphere, in which it plays the important part of diluting 
the oxygen, and adapting it to the conditions of life. It is an im- 
portant element of the vegetable kingdom, entering in consider- 
able quantity into many of its compounds. It is supplied to plants 
by ammonia and nitric acid, and exerts a very favorable influence 
upon the growth of vegetation. Our food is largely composed of 
nitrogen, and it forms 16 per cent, of the tissues of the animal 
body. It is an essential part of many powerful medicines, as 
quinine and morphia, and of some of the most dangerous poisons, 
as strychnine and prussic acid. Nitrogen is not found in any of 
the mineral formations of the earth's crust, except in some varieties 
of coal. 

602. Fteparation^— It is called nitrogen, generoitor of nitrej 

498. What Is said of animalciila in water? 499. Mention the varioua modes of 
cleansing water f 600. Wliat are the composition and properties of peroxide of 
hydrogen? 601. What arc the proportion and office of nitrogen in the atmo- 
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because it exists in that substance, and may be produced from it. 
It is most commonly prepared by withdrawing oxygen from a por- 
tion of air. A small bit of phosphorus is placed 
in a little cnp and floated on the water in a pneu- 
matic trough. It is then set on fire and a jar 
placed over it, as in Fig. 184. The phosphorus 
takes the oxygen, forming phosphoric acid, which 
fills the jar witlf a white vapor ; but this is soon 
absorbed by the water, and nitrogen alone is left, 
the water rising to occupy the space of the van- Preparing Nitrogen, 
ished oxygen. One hundred volumes of water dissolve about two 
and a half volumes of nitrogen. 

603. Properties.— Nitrogen is a transparent gas without taste 
or color, and has never been condensed into a liquid. It is remark- 
able for chemical inertness, and can only be combined with other 
substances by indirect means. Owing to its weak affinity for the 
other elements, it forms very unstable compounds, and on the 
slightest occasion escapes from them in its gaseous form. It sup- 
ports neither combustion nor « ,o. 

. . ,. , , . Fia. 186, 

respiration : a lighted taper m- 

troduced into it is immediately 
quenched, and animals placed 
in it quickly die, not from- its 
poisonous action, but from lack 
of oxygen. Hence it was for- 
merly called €usot6, or life de- 
stroyer. 

604. NltrouB Oxide, NO.^ 
Oxygen combines with nitro- 
gen to form a series of five 
compounds, remarkable as illustrating in a perfect manner the 
law of multiple combination. (See Chart.) The first in the series 
is protoxide of nitrogen, or nitrous oxide, called also, from its pecu- 
liar effects when respired, laughing gas, or exhilarating gas. It is 
prepared from nitrate of ammonia by moderately heating this salt 
in a fiask. The gas escapes through a tube, and is collected in jars 
over water. Fig. 185. Four ounces of the salt produce one cubic 

Bphere f How is it supplied to plants? Where else is it foand 7 502. Why is it 
called nitrogen ? How is it prepared I 503. What are its properties ? Why are 
its CQxnpoandB unstable t Why was it called aaote 7 504. For what is the nitrogen 
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foot of the gas. It should be allowed to stand for some time over 
water, to absorb any nitrons acid that may chance to be formed. 
The chemical change may be thns represented : 

HaimO, NO* = 4H0 + 2N0. 

One atom of nitrate of ammonia (or nitrate of oxide of ammonium), 
yields four atoms of water and two of protoxide of nitrogen. 

606- Propertiea.— Nitrous oxide is a neutral, colorless, trans- 
parent gas, of a slightly sweetish taste, and very soluble in water 
—cold water absorbing about three fourths of its volume. Sp. gr. 
1.52T. It is an active supporter of combustion, relighting a glow- 
ing candle when plunged into it, and intensifying the combustion 
of phosphorus almost equally with pure oxygen. A pressure of 
60 atmospheres at 46° condenses it into a clear liquid which boils 
at about 1126% and may be frozen at about — 150"^. 

606. When breathed this gas produces a transient intoxication, 
attended sometimes with an irresistible propensity to laughter, 
and at others with a tendency to muscular exertion, individuals 
being variously affected according to temperament. The gas 
should be pure, and even then the experiment is not a safe one 
where there is an over-active circulation in the brain. These 
effects may undoubtedly be ascribed to an augmented oxidation, 
produced in the system by the gas. When taken into the lungs, 
being far more soluble than oxygen, it is rapidly dissolved in the 
blood, and quickly diffused throughout the body. 

607. Nitxlo ^dde NO9, (DetUoande of Nitrogen), is formed by 
the action of nitric acid upon slips of copper in a similar way to 
the production of hydrogen, Fig. 175. A portion of the nitric 
acid is decomposed, giving up three atoms of its oxygen to the 
copper, NOa escaping. The oxide of copper thus produced unites 
with a portion of the nitric acid, forming nitrate of copper which 
gives a blue color to the solution. 

80u + 4N0. = 3CuO, NO5 + NO,. 
Nitric oxide is a colorless, irrespirable gas that has not been lique- 
fied, and which extinguishes most burning bodies. Brought in con- 
tact with air, it acquires oxygen and produces red fumes of NO4. 

and oxygen group of compoands remarkable? How is nitrona oxide prepared? 
Explain the chemical changes. 606. State its properties. 606. What are its 
effects when breathed f How is this action accounted for f 607. What is the com- 
position of nitric oxide ? How is it produced t Give the equation. What are its 
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608. NitrooB Add, KOs, formerly Eyponitraus Aeid.—ThiB 
is a thin mobile liquid, producing an orange-red vapor, and form^ 
ing a class of salts known as the nitrites. Eyponitric Acid (Pe- 
roxide of Nitrogen) J NO*, is an orange-colored fluid with a cherry- 
red vapor. It boils at 82**, and solidifies at 8°. 

609. Nitxlo Add (Aqua FortiB), NOi, is a colorless liquid (sp. 
gr. 1.521) with an intensely sour taste. It smokes when exposed 
to the air, and is partially decomposed by the action 6f light, hy- 
ponitrio acid be- 
ing formed, which 
gives it a yellow 
color. It unites 
with bases form- 
ing an extensive 
series of salts — ^the 
nitrates — which 
are all soluble in 
water; hence, ni- 
tric acid cannot be 
precipitated. It is 




Preparing Nitric Acid. 



obtained by decomposition of its salts. Equal weights of nitrate 
of potash and sulphuric acid are placed in a glass retort; which is 
supplied with a receiver B, kept cool by cold water flowing over 
it from the tube », by means of a netting, Fig. 186. With the 
application of heat, the nitrate is decomposed, and the acid distils 
over into the receiver. The change is thus shown : 

(KO, N'05)+2(HO, SOa) = (KO, HO, 2S0,)+(H0, NO.). 

That is, one atom of nitrate of potash and two of sulphuric acid 
furnish one atom of bi-sulphate of potash and one of hydrated ni- 
tric acid. 

610. Nitric acid stains the skin, nails, and many other animal 
substances of a yellow color, and is therefore used to produce yel- 
low patterns upon woollen fabrics. It is also employed for etching 
on copper, for assaying or testing metals, and as a solvent for tin 
by dyers and calico printers. In consequence of its large propor- 
tion of oxygen, it corrodes the metals with great energy, and 

properties? 608. What is nitrous acid? Hyponitrio acid? 609. What are the 
properties and composition of nitric acid ? Why can it not be precipitated ? How 
ifl it obtained? Explain the reaction. 610. For -what is it used? What of its 
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hence is the most powerfal of oxidizing agents. It ignites pow- 
dered charcoal and oil of turpentine, and oxidizes phosphorus so 
rapidly as to prodnce an explosion. 

61 1* This add is found in nature in combination with potash, 
soda, or lime in the soil of various localities ; with potash it con- 
stitutes the saltpetre of commerce. It occurs also in small 
quantity in rain water, especially after thunder storms, and 
is supposed by some to be produced by lightning, which com- 
bines the gaseous nitrogen and oxygen. Others suppose it to 
be produced by the oxidation of ammonia which always exists 
in the air. 

612. Ammonia, KtN (Ammonium, H4N*). This is the only 
known compound of nitrogen and hydrogen. They do not 
combine when mixed or heated, but only in the nascent state. 
Ammonia is therefore a constant product of the decomx>osition of 
organic substances which contain nitrogen. It is produced from 
the destructive distillation of horns and hoofs, which are rich in 
nitrogen, but the chief source of commercial anmionla is the liquor 
of the gas works. The gas is conveniently obtained by heating 
equal parts of newly slaked lime and dry powdered sal ammoniac 

Fio 187 ^^ * ^^^' '^^^ ^°^® **^®® ^® chlorohydrio acid, 
forming chloride of calcium, while gaseous anmionia 
is set free. The change may be thus shown : 

HalT, HOI + OaO = OaOl, HO + HslST. 

The gas may be collected in jars in the pneumatic 
trough, but it must be over mercury, as water ab- 
sorbs it. It is, however, more convenient to pro- 
cure it by what is called the method of displacement 
The gas generated in the lower vessel. Fig. 18T, be- 
ing lighter than the air, accumulates in the upper 
Prodncing Am- portion of the inverted jar, displacing the air and ex- 
■°^°°^** pelling it downward. 

613. Properties^ — Ammonia is a colorless, irrespirable gas of 
a pungent, caustic taste, lighter than air (sp. gr. 0.59), and possesses 
strong alkaline properties, changing vegetable blues to green and 
yellows to brown. It neutralizes acids and forms definite salts. 

ozidiziiig power? 611. How is It found In nature 7 612. What is the oompoeitlon 
of ammonia? When only is it formed ? What Is Ita chief sonrce t How may it 
be obtained? How best odlocted? 6ia What are the properties of ammonia? 
* See page 288. 
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Testing Ammonia. 



Being a gas, it is called volatile alkali, to distinguish it from those 
which are fixed or solid. Erom the oircmnstance that it was 
derived from the horns of harts, it was called spirits of harts- 
horn. Ammonia is recognized by its odor. K a rod dipped 
in chlorohydrio acid be brought near a source of ammonia, a 
white cloud is produced by the nnion of the two in visible gases, 
Fig. 188. 

614. Ammonia is used medicinally in various 
ways. It is administered internally as a stimulant, 
and applied externally as a counter irritant Mixed 
with olive oil, it forms volatile liniment. It is the 
best antidote to prussic acid, but in large doses it is 
poisonous. It is of many uses to the chemist. 

615. Solution of Ammonia. — Ammonia is rap- 
idly absorbed by water which will take up 700 times its volume of it, 
forming the aqua-ammonia of commerce. This is best prepared by 
evolving the gas from slaked lime and sal ammoniac, and passing it 
through a series of bottles. In making solutions of the absorbable 
gases several difficulties have to be guarded against. The action 
in the evolution flask is liable to various interruptions, while the 
water present in the apparatus rapidly absorbs the gas. This 
creates a partial vacuum, and the consequence is, that the water 
in the jar flows back into 

the flask, thus putting an end 
to the process ; also, if the gas 
is generated &ster than it is ab- 
sorbed, there arises the danger 
of an explosion, unless there is 
a free outlet to the apparatus. 
These dangers are obviated by 
the arrangement known as 
Woulfe's Bottles, Fig. 189. ■ j |, . , , . 

616. The flask in which the fz^^^^^^ K^ . 
gas IS generated is provided woulfe's BoitieB. 
with a safety tube which serves 

both as a means of introducing a liquid and as a protection against 
the above mentioned accidents. . When the liquid is poured in, a 




614. Wliat are aome of its iXAes ? 51S. Explain the process for forming aqua-ammo* 
nia9 What trouble is to be guarded against ? 6ia. Bywhat means f 517. What 
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portion of it Is retained in the bend of the tube, acting there as a 
valve to prevent the access of air to the flask. Each bottle has 
an upright tube in the middle neck which acts as a safety tube, 
allowing the air in case of a vacuum to pass in, or the liquid to 
flow out, if the pressure of the gas becomes too great. The other 
tubes serve to connect the bottles with the flask and with each 
other. 

617. Oold saturated aqua ammonia is lighter than water, boils 
at ISO**, and freezes at — iO"". It is a colorless liquid with a pungent 
odor and strong alkaline taste. It is much used bj chemists, and 
affords the best means of procuring ammonia, as the gas is readily' 
expelled by heat 

§VI. Carbon. 
Sym. C. Equin, 8. Sj^, Or. (Diamond)^ 8.52. (Yapor\ 0.829. 

618. Carbon, from the Latin ca/rlo^ coal, is the name applied 
to the solid element of organic bodies with which we are familiar 
in the various forms of charcoal, mineral coal, lampblack, &o. 
It is on every account a most interesting element, and plays a very 
important part in the operations of nature. Carbon has three 
well marked allotropio forms — the diamond, graphite, and char- 
coal. 

619. Properties of the Diamonds— The purest form of carbon 
is the diamond— & very extraordinary kind of matter. It is a crys- 
tal the most brilliant and precious of gems, and the hardest body 
known. Diamonds are found in the earth in various places, 
usually in the form of rounded pebbles covered with a brownish 
crust. Of their mode of production nothing whatever is known. 
The finest specimens are perfectly colorless and limpid, but 
they are also of various colors. The diamond has a very high re- 
fractive and dispersive power by which it flashes the most varied 
and vivid colors of light. It is a non-conductor of electricity, and 
resists the action of all known chemical substances. 

620. Oombustibility. — The diamond remains unchanged at a 
very high degree of heat ; but if made red-hot and carried into 
pure oxygen, it bums with a steady glow, like a little star, the 



are the properties of aqua ammonia? 618. What ie carbon f What are its three 
allotropio forms? 619. What is the diamond? How is it formed? Its properties? 
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product being oarbonio aoid. From its Mgh refractive power, re- 
sembling in this respect organic substances (315), Kbwton pre- 
dicted that it would prove not only combnstible, bat of organic 
origin. This view seems to be supported by the fact that the 
crystal on being homed leaves a trace of ash in the form of a cel- 
lular net work. In the flame of the voltaic arc, the diamond be- 
comes white-hot, swells np, and is converted into a black coke- 
like mass. 

621. Uses.— Being a powerful refractor of light, the diamond 
has been sometimes employed for the lenses of microscopes, but it 
is chiefly used for cutting glass and drilling apertures through 
other gems. Diamond crystals are in the form 
of a regular octohedron, but their faces are 
often a little convex, as shown in the Fig. 190. 
Only the natural fEUses of the crystal can be 
used for cutting glass, and the curved edges 
are best. Angles obtained by cleavage pro- 
duce only a rough scratch, like quartz. Though 
the fissure made by the diamond in cutting glass 
is not more than the -^ of an inch in depth, 
yet with a slight pressure on each side or a 
blow, it determines the course of the fracture 
through a very thick plate. 

622. Diamond Ctttting. — ^Diamonds are so 
hard that they can only be cut or wrought by 
means of diamond powder. This fine dust is 
mixed with olive oil and spread upon a plate 
which is made to revolve two or three thou- 
sand times in a minute. The gem is soldered 
to an arm and pressed against the revolving 
disc by means of weights. In this way the 
diamond is cut into three forms — the Jmlliant, 
thg rose, and the table, as shown by the ac- 
companying figures. The brilliant is cut with 
a plane or table at the top, surrounded with facets. It is also cut 
with facets below, which are made at such angles to those above 
that the most perfect reflection is produced. The brilliant, there- 



Diamond Ciystal. 
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BrilUant. 
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RoB6 Diamond. 
Fio. 193. 



Table Diamond. 



620. How may it be burned f Why has it been regarded as of vegetable origin t 

621. Its nsea t In entting glass ? 622. How are diamonds out t Describe the bril* 
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fore, has the finest effect, bnt requires the saorifiee of the largest 
portion of the gem. A brilliant cut diamond is esteemed eqnal in 
yalue to a rough one of twice the weight, added to the cost of 
working it. The rose is^ cnt into a hemispherical form with a 
pointed summit and 24 facets : it is fiat beneath. Table diamonds 
are made from thinner specimens. 

623. Valua of Diamonds.— The weight and value of diamonds 
are reckoned by carats of four grains each. The average value of a 
perfectly cut diamond weighing one carat is |40. They increase 
in value, not in proportion to their weight, but to the square 
of their weight. The value of three dia- 
monds weighing 1, 2, and 3 carats is asl, 
4, and 9. This rate of valuation, how- 
ever, only applies to those of moderate 
size, as it would ren^der the price of large 
diamonds so enormous as to place them 
beyond the reabh of even the wealthiest, 
624. Of the largest, or, first class dia- 
monds, there are but few ; perhaps less 
than a score altogether. These have been 
so coveted by princes as to have figured 
quite prominently in oriental politics and diplomacy. Fig. 194 
represents a diamond brought from India by a Mr. Prrr, and sold 
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Eoh-1-noor, before cutting {side vietc). After cutting {upper face'i. 

to the Begent of France for $500,000. It is of a light blue color, 
and weighs 186 carats. The dotted line shows its form before cut- 



Uant. The rose. The table. 623. How are the weight and value of dlamondB 
ettimatedt £24. Wliat does Fifi^ IM represent! 1051 Wliat is its histoiyt 
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ting. One of the largest diamonds is tho Kohri-^noor (mountain of 
light), which came from India, and, according to native legends, 
was found 4,000 years ago. It has heen in the hands of various 
families, and its possession has cost many murders and wars. It 
now belongs to the British crown. Fig. 195 represents the gem 
in its original shape and size. It was only surface-cut in the rose 
form. In 1852 it was cut into a brilliant weighing 162J carats, 
after one third of it was removed. Fig. 196 represents its size and 
upper face. It took thirty-eight days to cut it, by steam, the 
operator working twelve hours a day without cessation. 

626. Graphite or Plumbago is another allotropio form of 
carbon. It is found in beds in the earth, and crystallizes in six- 
sided plates of a metallic lustre, resembling lead; hence it is 
called lldck lead, like the diamond, it resists the acti9n of 
intense heat, and is useful to the chemist in making crucibles. It 
is friable, has an unctuous feel, and is used instead of oil, to 
relieve the friction of machinery. Being unaffected by the 
weather, it forms a valuable coating to protect iron-work &om 
rust; and, as it resists heat, it is fitted for stove polish. It is, 
however, often adulterated largely with lampblack, which may be 
detected by heating the suspected sample to redness, when the 
lampblack burns away. Its most important use is in the manufac- 
ture of pencils. The powder being subjected to enormous pres- 
sure coheres into blocks, and is then sawed into thin slices, and 
again into small bars, which are placed in grooved cedar sticks for 
use. Though apparently so soft, the particles of graphite are ex- 
tremely hard, and soon wear'out the steel saws with which it is cut. 

626. Graphite, unlike diamond, may be artificially produced. 
When cast-iron, which has been melted in contact with an excess 
of carbon, is allowed to cool slowly, the carbon crystallizes out in 
the form of graphite. In the manufacture of coal gas, a layer of 
pure dense carbon, having a metallic lustre, is deposited upon the 
hottest parts of the retort. It is called gca carbon^ and seems a 
modification of graphite, if, indeed, it be not itself an allotropio 
form of carbon. Bboj>ie has produced a compound called graphic 
acid (OssHfOio), in which he considers the graphite as retaining 
its allotropio state, and he hence tenns it graphon, with the 
symbol Gr. 

625. Whftt is graphite f Its properties and luest ^ 526. How is it nrtifloiaUy pro. 
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627. Ohazooal is the third well-settled allotropic variety of 
carbon. When any organic substance, as wood, bones, sugar, is 
burned, with a partial exclusion of air, a black mass remains 
which is known as charcoal. It is ordinarily prepared by cover- 
ing large heaps of wood with tar, and burning them with a 
restricted supply of air, so as to prevent complete combustion, 
and only char the wood. The finer kinds of charcoal, such as are 
used for making gunpowder, are produced by distilling the wood 
in close iron retorts. 

628. Properties. — Charcoal is a black, brittle, inodorous, taste- 
less solid; a good conductor of electricity, but a bad conductor 
of heat, and perfectly insoluble in all liquids. It is oxidized by 
strong nitric acid, but resists the action of air and moisture, and 
is, therefore, very unchangeable. The timbers, and grains of 
wheat and rye, converted into charcoal 1800 years ago, at Hercu- 
laneum, remain as entire as if they had been charred but yester- 
day. Wooden posts are hence rendered more durable by charring 
their ends before placing them in the ground. The interior of 
tubs and casks are often charred for the same reason. 

629. The chief use of charcoal is as a fuel. When pure, it 
burns without flame, although it usually contaLos water which, 
during the combustion, is partially decomposed into carburetted 
hydrogen, and burns with a slight flame. A cubic foot of char- 
coal from soft wood, weighs from 8 to 9 lbs. ; from hard wood, 
from 12 to 18 lbs. ; hence, hard wood coal is best adapted to pro- 
duce a high heat in a small space. At high temperatures, charcoal 
has a very powerful aflSnity for oxygen ; therefore, it is of great 
value in reducing metals from their oxides, in the smelting furnace. 

630. AbBorbent Powers of OharooaL— Having the structure 
of the wood from which it was derived, charcoal is very porous, 
and possesses in a remarkable degree, the power of absorbing 
gases, and condensing them within its pores. It wiQ absorb 90 
times its bulk of ammonia; 85 times its bulk of carbonic acid, 
and 9 times its bulk of oxygen. Freshly burned charcoal imbibes 
watery vapor from the air very greedily, and by a week's expo- 
sure, increases in weight from 10 to 20 per cent. Charcoal having 
the finest pores, possesses this power of absorption in the greatest 

daeed t 627. How is charcoal obtained t 628. What are its properties t Instances 
of its preserving action? 629. How does It bom? What kind makes the best 
fuel? How does it act in reducing metals? 630. What makes it so absorbent t 
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de^ee-; the spongy aort least. ' A cnbio inch of charcoal,' says 
LiEBiG, * must have, at the least computation, a surface of 100 
square feet' 

631- The power of porous bodies to condense gases (72), in 
the case of carbon is of great importance. Charcoal absorbs 
noxious gases and offensive odors ; and, when crushed, foal water 
filtered through it, and tainted meat packed in it, are restored to 
sweetness. The charcoal from bones (bone black) is superior to 
wood charcoal for purifying purposes. It is extensively used in 
sugar refineries to decolorize syrups. Yinogars, wines, &c., are 
bleached in the same way. 

. 5!32. Chazcoal not an Antiseptio.— Charcoal is a powerful de- 
odorizer, and disinfectant, but it is not an antiseptic, or preventer 
of change, as has been supposed. In fact, it is an accelerator of 
decomposition. It was formeiiy thought that charcoal acted by 
simply sponging up the deleterious gases, and retaining them in its 
pores ; but it has been lately shown that, by means of its con- 
densing power, it is a powerful agent of destructive change. 
The condensed oxygen smzes upon the other gases present, and 
oxidizing them, forms new products. It thus changes ammonia to 
nitric acid, and sulphuretted hydrogen to sulphuric acid. The 
body of a dead animal packed in charcoal, emits no odor, but 
instead of being preserved, its decomposition is much hastened. 
This property has been made medically available in the form of 
charcoal poultice, to corrode away _. 

sloughing and gangrenous flesh in ma- -^r^^^r^. ' 

lignant wounds and sores. The dark, i^^^^^^lH^ 
carbonaceous matter of soils is thus U ^J I^MmW 
not only a magazine for storing gases, jLs^>>^fiBB|ik ^ 
but a most potent agency of chemical /^R^^SlHHMr"^^ 

533. Dr. Stenhouse, who in 1855 r^^ft^^P^M^^ta 

first drew attention to the septic pow- --^j^^iP^^jM 

ers of charcoal, has contrived ven- E-^^^^^JlwW^^^^^^ 

tilating arrangements in which the air WW&Sff ' '''' j l^j;/''^" 

of dwellings is filtered through it. He ^" „ ^^„^ 

,. ^, ,.,«,, ^ . Breath FUter. 

also mvented a breath filter or respira- 

GiT« «xamples. How mucli Borfifice has a cubic inch ? 531. How is this property 
utilized t 'Wiiat kinds are best t For what else is it used ? 532. What is its rela- 
tion to deoajt How is this proved t Its use in medicine and in soils f 533. What 
10 
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tor consistiiig of a hollow case of wire ganze fitted to the &oe, as 
shown in Fig. 197. It is filled with coarsely powdered charcoal, 
which strains the air of its impurities before it enters the lungs. 

534. LampUaok is a modification of charcoal. It is the soot 
deposited from the burning of pitchy and tarry combustibles. The 
smoke is conducted through long horizontal flues terminating in 
chambers hung with sacking, upon which the lampblack is de- 
posited. It is used for makmg printers^ ink and black paint. In 
combustibility it stands at the opposite extreme from the diamond, 
and so great is the surface it exposes to oxygen, that it has been 
known to take fire spontaneously in the open air. 

536. As in the diamond and graphite, the particles of the other 
varieties of carbon are extremely hard. Those of charcoal when 
rubbed between t^o plates of glass scratch it easily ; while pieces 
of anthracite coal have been used to cut glass like the diamond. 
The mineral coals found in the earth are forms of carbon, and will 
be noticed in Organic Chemistry. 

§ Yil. Compounds of Carbon and Oxygen. 

CARBONIC ACID. 

{Carbonic Anhydride, Fixed Air, MepMUc Air, Choice Damp of 
Miners.) 8ym. C0%. Equin. 22. 8p, gr. 1,529. 

636. All the forms of carbon when burned in the idr unite 
with oxygen and form carbonic acid. This is a colorless gas with 
a slightly sour taste and about half as heavy again 
as air. It exists abundantly in the mineral crust 
of the globe, in the fixed or solid state, and was 
hence at first called faed air. It exists also in 
a fi-ee condition in the atmosphere, where it is 
indispensable to the vegetable kingdom. It 
was first described by Dr. Black in 1757, and 
is remarkable as the first gas discovered. 

637. Preparation.— Carbonic acid exists in 
limestone to the extent of 44 per cent, of its 
Jar for making weight, and is most conveniently obtained by 
the action of an acid upon powdered marble, 

are Dr. Btbhhouse's inventions? 634. What is lampblack! How obtained t Its 
properties t 63A. What is said of the properties of carbon t . 638. What is carbonic 
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or chalk. Any strong acid will answer the purpose, but chloro- 
hydric is the best. The powdered mineral is placed in a jar and 
covered with water. A little dilute acid is then poured down 
through the tube, Fig. 198 ; effervescence immediately takes place, 
and the gas escapes through the bent tube. It may be collected 
over water in the pneumatic trough, or, as it is heavier than the 
air, it will quickly displace it in an open vesseL The change is 
thus shown : 

OaO, 00, + HOI = OaOl, HO + 00,. 

A cubic inch of marble will yield four gallons of the gas. 

638. Test. — Oarbonic acid combines with bases forming a clasd 
of salts known as the carbonates. Its test is solution of lime or 
clear lime water. When exposed to carbonic acid, it turns milky 
from the formation of insoluble carbonate of lime. Thus, if we 
expose a saucer of lime water to the air, in a short time its surface 
is covered with a thin film of carbonate of lime, proving that there 
is carbonic acid in the atmosphere. If we blow through a tube 
into a jar of lime water, it quickly becomes turbid from the same 
cause, thus showing that there is carbonic acid in the expired breath. 

639. It Sztinguishea Fire.— To prove this, and to show also 
that it is heavier than air, we have but to. place a lighted taper in 
a jar, and pour in carbonic acid from an- 
ther vessel. Fig. 199 ; the invisible current ^'®- ^^• 
promptly puts out the light. It has been ^ 
proposed to employ this gas on a large 
scale to extinguish fires. Some pulverized 
chalk and a bottle of acid are placed in 
a suitably constructed vessel, and when 
wanted for use, the bottle is crushed and 
the gas set free in large quantities. Such 
is the construction of the ^Fire Anni- 
hilator: This property of carbonic acid Pouring Carbonic Acid, 
has been made aivailable in extinguishing 

the accidental fires of coal mines. In one case an English mine 
had been on fire 80 years and burned a 9-foot seam of coal over 
an area of 26 acres, defying all efforts to quench it. Eight million 

acidt Why was it called fixed airt When and by whom was It discovered f 
537. How do we obtain itt What are the changes? 638. What are carboDatest 
What is its test ? How do we prove its presence in the air ? How in the breath f 
680. What is shown by Fig. 190? What is the fire annihilator? Where has this 
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cubic feet of the gas were poured into it for thr^e weeks day and 
night, and tlie fire was thus completely extinguished. 

540. Foisomng by Carbonic Acid.— When respired, carbonic 
acid is fatal to life. If pure, it produces spasm of the glottis, 
closes the air passages, and thus kills suddenly by suffocation. 
"When diluted with even ten times its bulk of air, and taken into 
the system, it acts as a narcotic poison, gradually producing 
stupor, insensibility, and death. This gas often accumulates at 
the bottom of wells, and in cellars, stifiing those who may un- 
warily descend. To test its presence in such cases, it is common 
to lower a lighted candle into the suspected place, and if it is not 
extinguished, the air may be breathed safely for a short time. If 
the light goes out, it will be necessary before descending to let 
down dry-slaked lime, or pans of freshly bu^rned charcoal to 
absorb the gas. 

641. Sources of Carbonic Acid.— It is produced throughout 
nature on an immense scale. Oxygen of the air seizing upon the 
carbon of the organic world, whether in rapid burning, or slow 
decay, gives rise to this gas. The combustion of a bushel of char- 
coal produces 2,500 gallons of COa. It is produced by fermenta- 
tion, and the slow decomposition of organic bodies, and also by 
the respiration oT the entire animal world, Each adult man 
exhales about 140 gallons per day. It is also produced by decom- 
positions and oxidations in the earth, and comes up with the 
waters which rise to the surface. It escapes in vast quantities 
from volcanoes, both active and extinct. Rising to the surface, 
often more rapidly than it is diffused into the air, it accumulates 
in invisible pools and ponds. Through the celebrated Qrotto del 
Cane, in Italy, a man may walk unharmed, but a dog with its nos- 
trils near the earth, is suffocated on entering. The poison valley 
of Java is a lake of carbonic acid, filled with the bleached bones 
of dead animals. 

642. EfiSsrvescent Drinks. — The sparkling appearance and 
lively, pungent taste of various mineral waters are due to the car- 
bonic acid they contain. Water absorbs nearly its own volume 
of carbonic acid, but by means of a forcing-pump it may be made 
to receive a much Mfc'ger proportion. ' Soda water ' is ordinarily 

property been Baooeasfally used t 640. How does it act when breathed t What 
precantionB should be taken f 641. What are the sonrces of carbonic acid? 
642 What is said of CO, In mineral waters? In soda water? In fermented 
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imlj wsi>eT eliacrged with carbonio aoid* Beis^ overoluurged, when 
the pressure is withdrawn, the gas escapes with yiolent effer- 
yescenoe. The effect is the same whethw the carbonic acid is 
forced iQto the water from without^ or generated in a tight yessel, 
as is the case with fermented liquors ; the gas gradually formed is 
dissolved by the water, and, escaping when the cork is with- 
drawn, produces the fuming aad briskness of the liquor. 

643. Ito Liquid and Bolii Foms^^XJnder a pressure of 86 
atmospheres at 32^, carbonic acid shrinks into a colorless, limpid 
liquid lighter than water. When this pressure is removed, it 
does, not suddenly resume its gaseous state, but evaporates' with 
such rapidity, that one portion absorbs heat from another, and 
freezes it to a white solid, like dry snow. This solid carbonic acid 
wastes away but slowly, and may be handled, though if it rests 
long upon the flesh, it disorganizes it like red-hot iron. 

544. Unlike other acids, the carbonic does not unite with 
water to form a definite hydrate. As a gas, a liquid, and a solid, 
it is anhydrous, and the later school of chemists designates it con- 
stantly as earbonie anhydride. 

546. Oarbonio Oxide, CO, is a colorless, almost inodorous gas^ 
whioh bums with a pale, blue flame. - It is produced by burning 
carbon with an imperfect supply of air, and its formation may be 
observed in an open coal fire. At the lower part of the grate, 
where the air is abundant, carbonic acid is formed. As it ascends 
into the hot mass above, it loses half of its oxygen, becoming car- 
bonic oxide. The liberated oxygen combining with the carbon of 
the fuel, also produces an equal quantity of the gas. As the car- 
bonic oxide thus formed, rises to the surface of the fire, it burns 
to carbonic acid with a lambent, blue flame. This gas may be olh 
tained pure and in great quantities by heating one part of prussiate 
of potash with ten of sulphuric acid, in a capacious retort. Car- 
bonic oxide when respired, is still more deadly than carbonic acid. 

§ Vin. Compomids of Carbon and Hydrogen. 

646. These form an extensive and important group, but they 
belong chiefly to Organic Chemistry ; two only will be here men- 
tioned. These substances have long been regarded as only of 

drinks t 548. How is solid Cftrbonio aoid obtained ? 644. Why is it called oarbonio 
ftnbydride t 646. When is carbonic oxide formed ? Its properties when respired I 
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organic origin, bnt Bbbthelot has latelj succeeded in prodacing^ 
them by the direct union of their elements. 

647. Ught Carbuxetted Hydrogen, OtEA*-— (Marsh Gas, Fire 
Damp,) This is a colorless, inodorous, tasteless, inflammable gas, 
which bums with a yellow, luminous flame. If diluted with air, 
it is not injurious to life. It may be produced by heating in a 
glass flask, a mixture of two parts of 
Fia. 2 00^ acetate of soda, three parts of caustic 

potash, and three of quicklime. It is 
called marsh gas, because it is a prod- 
uct of the decomposition of vegetal 
matter contained in the mud of stag- 
nant pools. It may be collected by 
r^ inverting a jar and funnel in the water, 
and stirring the mud beneath. Fig. 200, 
when the gas rises into the jar in bub- 
bles. It is often disengaged in large 
quantities in coal mines: mixed with 
the air it becomes explosive, and con- 
stitutes the fatal fire damp. If the air is more than six times or 
less than fourteen times the bulk of the gas, the mixture explodes 
violently. Oarbonic acid is produced by the combustion, so that 
those who are not killed by the burning or shock, are generally 
suffocated by the choke damp. 

548. In some places, this gas rises from the earth in such quan- 
tities, as to be utilized for purposes of Ulumination ; as in the 
village of Fredonia, N* Y. In the deep wells sunk for brine and 
mineral oil, it often rises in such quantity as to be employed for 
driving the pumping engines, or for evaporating the liquids. 

649. Olefiant Gas, O4H4 {Ethylim),'-'T[^ gas may be pre- 
pared by mixing strong alcohol with five or six times its weight 
of sulphuric acid in a retort, and applying heat It is colorless, 
tasteless, nearly as heavy as air, with a marked odor, very inflam- 
mable, and burns with a bright and intensely luminous flame. 
When mixed with air, it is explosive, and derives its name (oil- 
former) from the circumstance of its forming an oily compound 
with chlorine. It was liquefied by Fakaday under great pressure. 

646. Are the hydro-carbons always of organic origin ? 647. What is light car« 
buretted hydrogen? How is it obtained? Why called marsh gas? What is 
lire damp? 648. Other natural Bonrces? 649. What are the composition and 
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It ia decomposed by electric sparks, depositing half its carbon, and 
forming light carburetted hydrogen. 

660. muminating Oas consists chiefly of the foregoing com- 
pomids of hydrogen and carbon. It is commonly produced from 
bituminous coal, by heating it in cast iron retorts, which are fixed 
in furnaces, and heated to redness by an external fire. Each re- 
tort receives a charge of 100 to 150 lbs. of coal every six hours, 
and in large gas works, several hundreds of them are kept at 
work day and night. At a moderate heat, tar and oil are pro- 
duced (957), but at a high temperature, gases are formed in large 
quantities. The principal products of this destructive distillation 
are a thick, black liquid, known as coal-tar, steam, various com- 
pounds of ammonia, sulphide of hydrogen, carbonic acid, light, 
carburetted hydrogen, olefiant gas, and a solid, friable, carbona- 
ceous mass known M.eoJce. 

661. How Puxified. — This heterogeneous mixture is wholly 
unfit for illuminating purposes till purified. The liquid and 
gaseous^ products, as 
they are set free, flow 
out from the retort, 
through a tube into a 
receiver, called the 
hydraulic main, in 
which the tar and am- 
moniacal liquor are*to 
a great extent sepa- 
rated from the gaseous 
products. But being 
hot, they still retain 
various matters in a 
vaporous state, which 
would be deposited, 
and clog the gas pipes; 
these are still farther 
separated by passing through the condenser, which consists of iron 
tubes surrounded by cold water. The gas is then passed through 
a mixture of lime and water (milk of lime), or through layers of 




The Gaflometer. 



properties of olofiant gas ? 660. What is illuminating gas t How is it prodnoed t 
What other products result? 661. How is the gas pnrlfled? Describe the gas- 
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damp slaked lime, whi(ih absorbs the carbonic acid and sulphide 
of hydrogen. It is then sometimes freely washed with water, 
which removes all its ammonia, when it is transmitted to a large 
storing vessel called the gasometer^ Fig. 201. This is an immense 
sheet iron cylinder, open at bottom, and closed at top, which 
floats in a cistern of water. Two pipes open into the interior, 
one to deliver the purified gas which fills and raises the gasome- 
ter, and the other, which is connected with service pipes, to con- 
vey it away for consumption. The gasometer is balanced by 
weights which are so graduated as to compress the gas sufficiently 
to force it through the pipes to the farthest points desired. 

662. Composition. — ^This is variable, but it mainly consists of 
olefiant gas, light carburetted hydrogen, carbonic oxide, vapors 
of benzole and naphtha (958), with free nitrogen and hydrogen. 
Its value depends upon the proportion of olefiant gas, which is 
the chief light-producing compound. This is obtained first, and 
diminishes as the charge of coals is protracted, the poorer light- 
giving materials increasing. In one case, the gas first delivered 
contained 13 per cent, of olefiant gas, 82 of carburetted hydrogen, 
8.2 of carbonic oxide, and 1.3 of nitrogen. After 10 hours, it 
yielded 20 parts carburetted hydrogen, 10 parts of carbonic oxide, 
60 of hydrogen, and 10 of nitrogen. 

563. Oas from other Sources.— Crude, refuse oil, which is 
unfit for burning, is. sometimes converted into gas by being made 
to trickle into a retort, contaimng fragments of coke, or bricks 
heated to redness. It contains no sulphur products, needs no 
purification, and is rich in olefiant gas. Eesin, by being melted 
and treated in a similar way, yields a superior gas. An excellent 
gas is also produced from the distillation of wood ; but in point 
of economy, none of these sources can compete with coal. A 
pound of coal yields from three to four cubic feet of gas ; a pound 
of oil, 15 ; of tar, 12 ; and of resin, 10. 

664. Extent of its Use. — ^Uluminating gas has come into use 
entirely within the present century. It was first employed in Lon- 
don, in 1802, and its use has extended until nearly 500,000 tons of 
coal are consumed in a year by the establishments of that city alone, 

ometer. 652. Upon what does the yalae of the gas depend ? How do the propor* 
tioDa differ at different etages of the dUttllation f 553. What is said of gaa from 
other Bubstances? Its economy? 554. When and where was Ulomlnating g»« 
first employed ? How much is now consumed there ? What thought is suggested * 
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producing 5,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas, and yielding an amatmt 
of light whicli would be equal to that given by ten thousand mil- 
lion tallow candles, six to the pound. How wonderful that sun- 
beams absorbed by vegetation in the primordial ages of the earth, 
and buried in its depths as vegetable fossils through immeasurable 
eras of time, until system upon system of slowly formed rocks have 
been piled above, should come forth at last, at the disenchanting 
toubh of science, and turn the night of civflized man lata day I 

§ IX, Cornpounda of Carbon and Nitrogen. 

665- Cyanogen— ^^9n^Z, Oy. — Oarbon and nitrogen do not 
unite directly ;' but if animal matter, such as hides, homs^ parings 
of hoo&, &c., be heated in a covered iron pot with carbonate of 
X>6tash and iron filings, the carbon and nitrogen, as they are set 
free, combine to form a compound known as cyano^en^ NOs. This 
substance was discovered by Gat Lussao in 1814, and is remark- 
able as being the first chemical compound known to play the part 
of an element. Cyanogen proved to be an electro-positive body 
which would combine directly with the metals^ like chlorine. It 
was, therefore, called a compound radicle^ and represented by the 
symbol, Cy. The doctrine of compound radicles has been since ex- 
tensively carried out (910). When produced as above, cyanogen 
unites with potassium and iron, producing the salt ferro-cyanide 
of potassium, KaFeOys, HO, which forms the splen- 
did yellow crystals of commerce. The word Fio. 202. 
cyanogen signifies Hue producer, as it is a con- 
stituent of the pigment prussian blue. 

656. Cyanogen is a transparent, colorless 
gas, poisonous if respired, and with a strong 
odor. It is very soluble in water, and hence 
must be collected in the pneumatic trough over 
mercury. It is reduced to a colorless, limpid 
liquid by a pressure of four atmospheres, and 
freezes into a transparent crystalline solid at 30°, 
It may be best procured in small quantities by 

heating a little cyanide of mercury in a test tube, 

Fig. 202. The ssdt is decomposed, the gas escapes, Barning cyanogen. 

555. How may carbon and hydrogen be made to unite? For "What Is cyanogen 
remarkable f What doctrine has thia led to? Meaidng of the word? 656. What 
10* 
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and when ignited, boms with a beautiful blue flame edged with 
purple. Paracyanogen is an insoluble isomeride of cyanogen. 

557. C3ranoh3rdrio Add, HOy. {Hydrocyanic Acid, Frussic 
Acid,) — This is a colorless, transparent liquid, and so volatile that 
a drop on the end of a glass rod in the air solidifies by its own 
evaporation. It may be obtained by decomposing a salt of cyano- 
gen with strong acid, and then distilling it, the vapor having the 
odor of peach blossoms. It is one of the most insidious and deadly 
poisons, a few drops producing death in a few seconds. This acid 
is obtained by distillation of the kernels of bitter almonds and 
various fruits, and also from the leaves of the laurel, peach, &c. 

558. Cyanogen forms several compounds with oxygen, the 
best known of which are cyanic acid and fulminic'acid. The lat- 
ter combines with metals, forming fulminates which are violently 
explosive. Hydrated cyanic add is a volatile and highly corrosive 
fluid, which cannot be brought. into contact with water without 
being instantly decomposed. Cyanurie cu:id is crystalline, soluble 
in water, and forms salts with metallic oxides. Cyamelide is a 
ifhite, porcelain-like substance, absolutely insoluble in water. Yet 
these bodies are all isomeric, and may be converted into each other 
without loss or addition of constituents. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

THE ATMOSPHERE. 

§ I. Its Physical Properties. 

669. This is the thin, gaseous medium which surrounds the 
globe. It is considered under a twofold aspect — in its mass, or as 
manifesting physical properties, and in its composition or chemical 
relations. The first belongs properly to Ifl'atural Philosophy, but 
it will be useful to recall a few points which are of constant appli- 

are the properties of cyanogen f How is it obtained t 657. What is cyanobydric 
acid? How obtained? Its properties? Where is it found? 558. What com- 
pounds does cyanogen form with oxygen ? What are fulminates ? Properties of 
hydrated cyanic acid ? Gyanurio acid ? Cyamelide t What is said of these . snb- 
"^litaacea? 559. Under what aspects may the air be considered? 5eO. What is the 
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cation. We have deferred the subject to this place, that the stu- 
dent may be familiar with the atmospheric constituents. 

560. Weight of Air.— It was first 
discovered about 200 years ago that 
air, like all other forms of matter, has 
weight K a light flask be exhausted, and 
then carefully counterpoised at the bal- 
ance, when the air is let in, it will be- 
come heavier and sink, Fig. 203. A 
cubic foot of air weighs 588 grains, or 
something more than an ounce, and a 
room 40 feet square and 18 feet high 
contains about a ton. 

661. The Air Pomp is an instrument 
for exhaustmg air from a tight vessel. 
In Fig. 204, P represents a piston which 
works air-tight in the cylinder <;, and m v 
are valves of leather or silk which guard 
openings in the piston and the bottom of the cylinder. As the 
piston descends, v opens while v' shuts. The tube t connects 
the pump with the receiver jB, which loses a portion of its air at 
each stroke. The receiver 
is a large glass vessel 
ground flat at the bottom 
80 as to rest air-tight upon 
the pump plate. As its 
name implies, it receives 
objects for experiment. 

662. Blasticity.— If a 
small tight India rubber 
ball containing air be 
placed within the re- 
ceiver and exhaustion take 




Weighing Air. 
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Fio. 205. 




Expansion of Air. 



Air Pump. 

place, the air within will be dilated with force, and the ball will 
expand to several times its original size, as shown by the dotted 
line. Fig. 206. If the receiver be opened, the air rushes in, and 
the ball returns to its original dimensions. At first the air with- 
out and within the ball press against each other equally^ but 



weight of the air t 661 Explain Fig. 204 What is the receiTor t 662. Deaeribe 
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when the outside pressure is withdrawn, the air within, by its 
inherent elasticity, expands into a larger bulk. Air exists in the 
pores of bodies, and by taking off the pressure, it 
expands and escapes. This is shown in Fig. 206^ 
which represents an egg in a glass of water under 
an exhausted receiTer. 

663. Almosphexlo PreMmre.-— As the air has 
weight, it of course exerts pressure upon surround- 
ing objects. This pressure is in all directions, down- 
ward, sidewise, and upward. If a wine glass be 
filled with water, a card placed upon it, and tiien 
Egg in Receiver, inverted, the upward pressure of the air supports 
the liquid in the glass, Fig. 20T. This pressure is 
considerable. If the hand be pitted xjvcir the open 
end of a glass and the air be exhausted) it wfU be 
held as if with a powerful weight. The weight, or 
pressure of the air at the level of the sea^ is 15 lb». ' 
on every square inch ; this is, therefore, called an 
atmosphere : 80 lbs. would be two atmosph^es, and 
1,500 lbs. a hundred atmospheres. 

564. The weight of the air is not the same at 
all times. Winds and storms keep it in motion, 
condensing and' rarefying it, and thus affecting its pressure. Ihere 
are also tides in it as in the ocean— great at- 
mospheric waves, which sweep over the earth, 
and with these movements, the pressure con- 
stantly varies. 

665. The Barometer.— Variations of pre&> 
sure are measured by the "barometer. To make 
this instrument, a glass tube is taken,- 33 or 34 
inches long, closed at one end, and filled with 
quicksilver. It is then closed with the finger, 
as shown in Fig. 208, inverted, and its open end 
plunged into a vessel of quicksUver, <?. The mer- 
cury then falls from Z; to t^, leaving a vacuum, 
or place of no pressure in the upper end of the 
tube. The weight of the air pressing upon the 
mercury in the cup, supports the mercurial col- 
Barometer, umn 80 inches high. But as the atmospheric 

the experiment, Fig. 205. Wbat property of the air is here shown t What is 
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pfeasare varies, tlie colnmn rises and falls along the 
scale of some 2 J inches, attached to the tnbe. 

666. Frewore upon the Hnman Body.— Upon the 
body of a medinm sized man, having a snrftioe of 2,000 
square inches, the atmosphere exerts a cmshmg force 
of 3t>,000 Ibs^ while the variation of an inch in the 
baxometric cohnnn corresponds to a variaticm of 1,000 
Ibs^ pressure upon l^e body. That we are not con- 
seious o£ this pressure is^ because the air within us 
presses outward with equal force. By ascending a 
mountain, till the meren]*ial eolmnn feU to 14 inches, 
and by descending in a»diving bell till it rose to 45 
inches, Humboldt exposed himself to a variation of 81 
iaohas, or 81^000 lbs. of pressure upon his person. 

667. Raxefiiotion in tbe Higliar Regkos^— As we 
me ficm the surfoce of the earth, we leave a portion 
qi the atmosphere below us, and the weight of that 
abovOi of course, decreases. Elasticity then comes 
intp play ; under less pressure the air expands, and as 
we ascend, it grows more and more rare, tiie barometer 
&lUng in exact proportion. Fig. 209 is designed to 
represent a vertical section of the atmosphere, extend- 
ing upward about 45 miles. The left hand column of 
numbers shows the height in miles above the sea level ; 
the. right column the corresponding height of the ba- 
rometer in inches. A, indicates the height of the high- 
est peak of the Himalaya Mountains. The small cir- 
cle marks the greatest height reached by a balloon (six ^ 
miles), by Mr. Glaishbe, in 1863 ; C, the sea level, 
and D,the deepest soundings yet obtained (by Capt. 
Denham, 8J miles). 

§ U. Chemical Constituents of the Air. 

668. The atmosphere is a mixture of several gases; 
nitrogen and oxygen constituting its bulk. There is a 
small proportion of carbonic acid and watery vapor, 
and variable traces of other substances. According to 
Dumas and Boussingault, its average -composition by 
volume is 20.81 of oxygen, and 79.19 of nitrogen, in 
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■hown by Fig. 206 f 663. How is the pressure of Ibo air shown ? How much is it t 
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10,000 parts, or by weight 28.01 of oxygen, and 76.99 of nitrogen. 
This was ascertained by passing a stream of air slowly over a 
weighed quantity of heated copper in a tube. The oxygen was 
absorbed by the copper, the gain in weight. of the tube indicating 
its quantity. The nitrogen was received into an exhausted flask, 
which was weighed before and after the experiment. The propor- 
tions of these two gases in the atmosphere are nearly invariable. 

669. If an artificial mixture of four parts nitrogen and one part 
oxygen be made, a candle will bum in it, and animals breathe in 
it as in ordinary air. The atmosphere is not a chemical com- 
pound, but a mechanical mixture; its constituents being diffused 
throughout each other according to the great law of gaseous 
intermixture (74). 

670. The proportion of watery vapor in the atmosphere varies 
with the temperature. It usually ranges from the ^*^ to the ^J^ of 
the bulk of the air. ' By passing known quantities of air through 
carefully weighed tubes of caustic potash, the carbonic acid is 
absorbed, and its proportion determined. It varies from 3 to 6 
parts in 10,000 of air, and averages about one volume in 2,600. 
The quantity is variable within the limits above stated. It in- 
creases as we rise from the earth, and is less after a rain, which 
washes it down from the air ; it increases during the night, and 
diminishes after sunrise, is less over large bodies of water than 
over large tracts of land, and is more abundant in the air of 
towns, than in that of the country. Traces of nitric acid, ammo- 
nia, and carburetted hydrogen are also invariably present, and 
in the air of towns, sulphuretted hydrogen, and sulphurous 
acids. 

671. Proportions of the Atmosphezio Elements.— A very clear 
idea of these quantities may be g^iaed by supposing the air 
throughout to be of a uniform density, and its elements separated 
into strata, in the order of their specific gravities. In such a case 
the air would extend to the height of about five miles (Gbaham). 

it ? What is this called ? What of Its variability f 685. What is the barometer f 
How is it made ? What causes the height of the column to vary f 666. What Is 
the pressure upon the body of a medium sized man f To what variations did 
Humboldt expose himself! 66T. What is Fig. 209 designed to represent? 
668. What is the composition of the air ? How was it ascertained ? 669. What is 
the state of its elements ? 670. What is the proportion of watery vapor ? How is 
the carbonic acid determined ? Where Is it most abundant ? Of what other sub- 
Btanees are traces found ? 671. How may we get a clear idea of these quantities 9 
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Its greatest quantity of watery vapor, if condensed, wonld form a 
stratum of water about 5 inches deep ; the layer of carbonic acid 
would be about 13 feet deep; that of x)zygen about 1 mile, and 
that of nitrogen about 4 miles in depth. 

672. Rfisolting Properties^— Each of the constituents of the 
air is essential to the present order of things. We have seen how 
imposing is the part played by oxygen, which is preeminently its 
active element. To duly restrain this activity, the oxygen is 
diluted and weakened by four times its bulk of the negative 
element, nitrogen. Their properties are thus perfectly adjusted to 
the requirements of the living world. Were the atmosphere 
Vholly composed of nitrggen, life could never have been possible ; 
were it to consist wholly of oxygen, other conditions remaining 
as they are, the world would run through its career with fearful 
rapidity ; combustion once excited, would proceed with ungovern- 
able violence; animals would live with hundred fold intensity, 
and perish in a few hours. 

673. Offices of Watery Vapor.— These arenmnerous and im- 
portant in a high degree. Three fourths of the weight of plants 
and animals consist of water, and they are continually absorbing 
and exhaling it ; while the rate of this vital operation depends 
upon the degree of moisture in the air. Were it perfectly dry, 
evaporation from leaves would proceed faster than supply from 
the roots, and the plant 
would quickly wither and 
die. A man weighing 154 
lbs. contains 116 lbs. of 
water. In absolutely dry 
air, he would quickly ex- 
hale this from skin and 
lungs, exhaust the tissues 
of their fluids, and shrivel 
to a mummy. 

674. Its Preoipita- 
tion, — ^When two cur- Formation of Clouds, 

rents of air of different 

temperatures, saturated with moisture, meet and mingle, the re- 
sulting mean temperature falls below the point necessary to hold 
all the water in a state of vapor, therefore a portion of it must 

573L If the proportion of oxygen were inoreased, what would follow? 573. Were 
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ML A gentle i»*eeipitatioQ produces clouds, a more rapid obo^ 
rain. Thna, southerly winds loaded with humidity, oomiiig in 
ocmtaet with the oolder air of northern latitudes, usually give 
rain. For the same reason, the contaet of air in motion with the 
cold surfoce of the earth, causes preoipitstien. This aeeounts for 
the fact that a larger amount of rain fkUs ^ear the ground, than in 
the higher regions of the atmosphere. So currents of warm air 
striking against the .side of a mountain are cooled, and, as they 
rise, produce the clouds and excess of r^n which are peculiar 
to mountainous regions. In Fig. 210, the arrows show the 
course of the air currents, and the effect when they strike a 
mountain. 

576< When we remember that all the moisture which the 
atmosphere could hold, woald make a sheet of water only 5 inches 
thick — no more, perhaps, than is annually deposited as dew, we 
can only he amazed at the vastness of the effects which it pro- 
duces in natnre. So rapid and constant is the evaporation, that 
many times this quantity is precipitated in the course of a year. 
The amount of rain deposited is greatest at the equator, and di^ 
minishes toward the poles. 

676. Tbe Oarbonio Acid which is ptmred into the atmosphere 
in prodigious quantities and from innumerable sources, is as 
necessary to the vegetable world, as is oxygen to the animal 
world. It is absorbed by the leaves, and minute as is its pro- 
portion, if it were withdrawn, the vegetable world would quickly 
perish. 

677. Liebig has shown that the air contains minute traces of 
ammonia, which are washed down, and may be detected in rain- 
water. Traces of nitric acid have also been frequently detected. 
This substance is thought to be formed by electricity, every flash 
of lightning which darts across the sky combining a portion of 
the oxygen and nitrogen along the line of its course, and forming 
this acid. The saline particles of the ocean-waves, as they are 
dashed into foam and spray, are carried hf the winds far 
inland. All these substances are brought down by the rdns, 
and aid to quicken the growth of vegetation. The odorous 

the oir dry, what woald follow t 574 What is the cause of clouds and raini 
Why is there excess of rain near the ground, and on the mountain sides! 
675. What is said of the fall of rain ? 676. What is the office of carbonic acid in 
ttie air 9 677. Whence oome the ammonia and nitrlo acid of the atmosphewf 
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efnanations of flowers, the miasms of marshes, and principles of 
eentagroD, though all producing effects upon the hnman bodj, 
cannot be collected from the air, and not nnfireqnentlj elude the 
most delicate chemical tests* 

678. The Atmogfbmn and tbm living Worlds— The relations of 
the atmosphere to living beings, the stability of its composition, 
sad the wonderfed forces that are displayed within it, have been 
but lately nnfolded by science, and are fhll of surpassing interest 
The yegeti^le worid is derived from the air ; it consists of con- 
densed gases that have been reduced from the atmosphere to the 
solid form by solar agency. On the other hand, animals, which 
derive all the material of their structure from plants, destroy these 
substances while living, by respiration, and when dead, by putre- 
faction, thus returning them again in the gaseous form to the air 
fh)m whence they came. In respect to air, the offices of plants 
and animals antagonize. What the former derives from the air, 
the latter restores to it, thus maintaining its equilibrium and per- 
manence. We shall return to this subject again in Physioli^cal 
Chemistry. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

COMBUSTION AND I LLXT M I N ATI OIT. 

§1. Historic Notice— PMogiston. 

679* By the ancients fire was considered one of the four 
el^nents of natures—the. most pure and perfect of them, which 
tended £>rever upward to its own place, the ^m^rtfan— the high- 
est heaven of pure fire and light* This doctrine held undisputed 
Away, so long as nature was not made a subject of experimental 
i^quijry. But after a long period of kborioua research on the part 
of the alch^mists, a new order of facts was discovered, and a 
more definite theory of the cause and nature of fire was de- 
manded. Accordingly about the middle of the 17th century, the 

German chemist, Bbcohbb, propounded a new hypothesis of oom- 

-— — u ■ 

TVliat other substances are mentioned f 578. What Is the relation of the atmo- 
sphere to itvliig beings f 679, What was the anelent theory concerning fire t What 
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bustion, which was fhrther fllastrated bj his eminent conntryman, 
Btahl, toward the close of the same centary. This was the 
Fhlogiatic Hypothem. 

680i How Ck>mbii8tion was Explained^ — This doctrine as- 
sumed the existence of a rare ethereal principle called phlogiston, 
which could not be isolated, but existed in all bodies capable of 
burning. In the act of combustion phlogiston escaped, and the 
burning was caused by its escape. The products of combustion, 
which were deprived of phlogiston, and all bodies incapable of 
burning, were said, to be dephlogisticated. When Pkiestley had 
discovered oxygen, which produced intense combustion, he be- 
lieved that it acted by powerfully attracting the phlogiston of 
combustible bodies, and hence named it dephlogisticated air. 

681. Difficulties of the Idea^^The fiEu^t that the metals when 
burned were changed to rust or cinders, was explained on the 
supposition that they consisted of this rust, or calyx as it was 
called, and phlogiston; when they were burned, phlogiston 
escaped, and the cinders were left. But at length it was observ^ 
that the calyxes were heavier than the metals from which they 
were produced ; how then could they have lost anything ? The 
hypothesis, however, was suflSciently elastic to cover this objec- 
tion: it was replied that phlogiston was a principle of levity 
buoying up the substances with which it was associated, so that 
when it escaped, they became heavier. But the facts were no 
longer manageable by the hypothesis. 

682. Its Abandonmient. — ^The discovery of oxygen, and the 
introduction of the balance (48), by Lavoisibr, of France, gave 
the death blow to phlogiston. The general loosening of old 
ideas which marked the period of the French Revolution, 
was eminently favorable to scientific changes, and an improved 
system of chemistry was introduced, which was the more cor- _ 
dially welcomed that it was clothed in the simple and rational 
attire of a new and admirable language. In accordance with the 
dramatic spirit of the times, at a festival, *■ Madame Lavoisier, 
robed as a priestess, conunitted to the flames on an altar, 
while a solemn requiem was chanted, the phlogistic syst^n of 
chemistry.' The new doctrine of the chemistry of oxygen was, 
therefore, at first known as the French system. The effect of the 

led to Its overthrow ? 680. What was the pblogUtic theory f 681. How did it failf 
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new langaage was, in a great degree, to break connections with 
the past, and has, perhaps, led those who came after, to under- 
value the labors of the earlier chemists. 

683. Phlogiston served an important purpose in its day, and it 
scarcelj becomes us to ridicule the doctrine, since we of the pres- 
ent, with our better light, are bj no means exempt from the 
charge of entertaining ideas quite as absurd. Sir David Brbwstbb 
remarks : ' As to the generic idea of phlogiston, erroneous though 
it was and is, it is extant in science yet ; for it is impossible to see 
wherein calorie differs from it as a scientific conception, although 
elaborated with immensely greater precision, except that caloric 
is the matter of Jieat, while phlogiston is the matter oifire. Both 
phlogbton and caloric are substances which have no existence 
whatever in the external world ; they have both been convenient, 
though fictitious representatives of natural realities, and they have 
both been eminently useful in standing for certain phenomena in 
their several days, but the latter creation of the materializing 
tendency of unripe science, is not a whit better in essence than 
the former.' 

§ n. Combustion and Heat. 

684U Combuation a Ohemical Prooess.— -Oombustion in its pop- 
ular sense, is that form of chemical action which is accompanied 
by the disengagement of heat and light, and which usually takes 
place between the oxygen of the air, and certain organic bodies, 
as wood, coal, oil, &c. The chemist, however, gives to the term 
a wider meaning, which includes all degrees of oxidation; the 
violent burning of iron in oxygen, or its slow rusting in the air ; 
the rapid consumption of wood in the furnace, or its gradual 
decay ; the vital process of animal respiration, by which oxygen 
is changed to carbonic acid in the living body, and warmth pro- 
duced, are all alike, to him, cases of combustion. 

686« It is an interesting circumstance that, other cases of 
chemical action are brought about for the sake of the products 
formed, but in combustion the products are disregarded as worth- 



682. What ]ed to its abandonment f What Is said of this change ? 688. To what 
ia the theory of phlogiston compared ? 684. What is the common idea of combus- 
tion ff Tbatof theohcmist? 686. How does it differ ih>m other casea of chemical 
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less, and the operation valaed solely on acoonnt of the force& 
which are its incidental resnlt« 

686L Bodies were formerly divided Into combustibles and sup- 
porters of combustion. Atmospheric oxygen was held to be a 
supporter of combustion, while hydrogen^ carbon, and iron, which 
bum in it, were called combustibles. But, if the conditions of 
the experiment Fig. 177 be reversed— that is, if a jet of oxygoa 
be ignited in an atmosphere of hydrogen— precisely the same 
effect will take place ; oxygen will then be the combustible, and 
hydrogen the supporter of combustion. The fact is, the action is 
mutual, and of the same kind on the part of both elements ; the 
distinction is therefore groundless. 

687. The Process Sdf-sapporting.— Every combustible sub- 
stance requires a certain elevation of temperature in order to 
ignite, and the maintenance of this temperature is essential to the 
continuance of the combustion. After a substance is once kindled, 
the heat given off by the rapid chemical action is usually more 
than sufficient to maintain the combustion until the burning body 
is consumed. 

588. Cause of the Heat. — ^It has been explained that chemical 
action produces heat by conver^on of the motion of chemical 
atoms into heat vibrations. We have atoms separated and power- 
fully attracted, like lifted weights : they rush tc^ther, collision 
arrests motion, and their force is given out as heat. It is the dash 
or impact of the atoms of oxygen against the elements of burning 
bodies, which gives us the heat and light of combustion. By figur- 
ing to ourselves the atoms shot across the molecular spaces with 
intense force, and thus parting with their excess of motion, we 
have an explanation of the sonrce of heat in combustion, which is 
in harmony with our latest knowledge, of the nature of heat, and 
of its other modes of production, while in no other way is it pos- 
sible to explain its chemical origin. 

689. Upon what the Amount of Heat depends.— In all ordi- 
nary cases of combustion, the amount of heat set free depends 
upon the quantity of oxygen brought into action, rather than on 
that of the body burned. Hence, the combustible which unites 
with the most oxygen while burning, will give off the most heat. 

action t 58& What old distinction is said to be erroneous ? 687. Why mriBt 
combustion be first kindled? 588. What causes the heat and light of com- 
bustion t Describe the oonception. 689. Upon what does the amount of heat 
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Thus, hydrogen in burning, takes np. weight for weight three 
times as much oxygen as carbon does ; consequently, it gives off. 
three times as much heffiit. 

590. The complete burning of a combustible body requires 
the consumption of the same quantity of oxygen, whether the pro- 
cess goes on rapidly or slowly, and, in either case, the amount of 
heat set free is the same. Therefore, the intensity of the heat 
depends upon the rapidity of the combustion. Heat would be 
liberated from the burning of a pound of coal in ten minutes, six 
times as fast as if its combustion occupied an hour. This is the 
reason why the smith blows his fire, and why such powerful 
blowing apparatus is^ applied to blast furnaces ; they diminish the 
time of the combustion, and correspondingly increase its vehe- 
mence. The powerful blast or draft also serves to expel from the 
fire the products of combustion which would impede it if suffered 
to accumulate. Yet excess of air is detrimental to the burning 
process, by conveying away heat, thus cooling th^ fuel, and 
checking the rate of combustion. 

591. One pound of wood charcoal will raise from the freezing 
to the boiling point 73 lbs. of water ; 1 lb. of mineral coal will 
correspondingly heat 60 lbs. of water, and 1 lb. of dry wood will 
raise 35 lbs. of water through the same number of degrees. These 
are the highest results by careful experiments; in practice we 
obtain a much lower effect, both on account of imperfect combus- 
tion, and from the fact that a large proportion of the heated air 
escapes through the chimney, before it has given off as great an 
amount of heat as it is capable of producing. The weight of air 
required to burn the fuel, is vastly greater than that of the fuel 
itself. It takes 11.45 lbs. of air to consume 1 lb. of charcoal, and 
as 1 lb. occupies nearly 13 cubic feet of space, the pound of char- 
coal will require about 150 cubic feet of air for its combustion. 

592. gindHng Temperature. — The temperature at which oxy- 
gen goes into rapid combustion, differs with different bodies. 
Thus phosphorus ignites at 150^ ; sulphur at 480°, while the hy- 
drocarbons require a temperature of nearly 1000° to kindle them. 
The stability of the order of nature depends upon the gradation 

depend f Example. 590. Its intensity? How is this illustrated? How may 
excess of air be detrimental ? 591. Compare the heating effects of charcoal, min- 
eral coal, and wood. How much air is required to consume 1 lb. oi charcoal f 
592. How do kindling temperaturos vary t How has the ark of kindling flrM pi^ 
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of the affinities l)etween atmospberio oxygen, and the hydrogen 
and carbon of organic bodies. These are only bronght into action 
at high temperatures. Did these bodies ignite at a much lower 
degree, like phosphorus, conflagrations, which are now compara«> 
tively rare, would become universal. To * make a fire,' requires 
an effort of reason, and, like th^ other arts, it has progressed with 
the advance of thought. Pirst, the friction of pieces of wood ; 
then flints, steel, and tinder ; and, lastly, with the progress of 
ohemistry, phosphorized matches, the very perfection of con- 
venience. 

§111. Flame and Illumination. 

593. Nature of Flame.— Flame is produced by the combustion 
of gases, and is, hence, fire in motion. Substances which burn 
with flame, are either gases already, or they contain a gas which 
is set free by the heat of .combustion. But flame does not neces- 
sarily produce light. In the burning of pure oxygen and hydro- 
gen, there is intense flame, but so little light that it can hardly be 
seen. If, into this non-luminous flame, we sifb a little charcoal 
dust, the particles of solid carbon* are instantly heated to incan- 
descence, and there is a bright flash of light. ' The conditions of 
illumination are, therefore, first, an intense heat, and, second, a 
solid placed in the midst of it, which remains fixed, and gives out 
the light. 

694. The Compound Blowpipe.— These conditions are fulfilled 
most perfectly by means of the compound blowpipe of Dr. Habb. 
PiQ^ 21L '^^^ *^^ gases are collected in gaso- ■ 

meters, or more conveniently in in- 
dia-rubber bags, Fig. 211, which 
are connected by fiexible tubes 
with the brass jet. Fig. 212 ; the 
flow being increased by pressure on 
the bags and controlled by stop- 
cocks. The gases are emitted to- 
Gas Bags for Blowpipe. gather and burned at the orifice, a. 

When ignited, they produce a blue fiame which is hardly visible, 
but which has intense heating power, and produces the most 

gressedf £93. What is flame I Wliat sabatanoes produce It in burning! What 
I the light? What are the conditions of Ulomination? 594. Describe the 
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Fig. 212. 




Blowpipe Jet. 



remarkable effects. Very fine wire twisted together, or a steel 
watch-spring, burns with a shower 
of scintillations. Substances which 
do not fuse in the hottest blast fur- 
naces melt in this heat like wax, or 
dissipate in vapor. 

696. The lime BalL— A little 
ball of lime, however, of the size of 
a pea, remains unaltered in the flame. 
It glows with a blinding brilliancy, 
producing what is known as the ^ Dmmmond light,' the ^ lime light,' 
or the ' Calcium light.' It is employed as a substitute for the rays 
of the sun in the solar, or oxyhydrogen microscope, and is used in 
coast surveys for night signals. When reflected by a parabolic 
mirror in a pencil of parallel rays, it has been recognized in day- 
light at a distance of 108 miles. The hydrogen may be replaced 
without much disadvantage by ordinary coal gas. 

696. In all ordinary illuminations the principle is the same as 
that of the lime light. The substances employed are hydrocar- 
bons : the union of oxygen and hydrogen gives rise to heat, and 
the carbon particles at the same time set free in the heated space 
and made luminous, are the source of the light. 

697. How the Candle Bums. — The materials used for illu- 
mination, whether solids or liquids, are always converted into gas 
before burning. The candle first becomes a lamp, pig 213. 
and then a gas burner. When lit, the heat radiates 
downward, so as to melt the material of the candle 
and form a hollow cup filled with the liquid com- 
bustible, Fig.. 213, and thus the candle becomes an 
oil burner. From this reservoir, the wick draws 
up the^oil into the flame. Here, in the midst of a 
high heat, and cut off from the air, it undergoes an- 
other change exactly as if it were enclosed and 
heated in a gasmaker's retort ; it is converted into 
gas, and in this form finally burned. As the wick 
rises into the flame, it Alls the interior as a sooty 
mass, and interferes with the combustion. To avoid 
this, wicks are sometimes plaited or twisted, so that Burning Candle. 

eomponnd blowpipe. Ita eflEbota. 605 What is the Drommond light t 690. What 
is the principle of ordinary illumination t 697. Szplain the proceaa of burning a 
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Pig. 214. 




The Flame Hollow. 



li^r"^ *'*yl»«'do,«r toa««daof tl.eflame,and arecoa. 

698. Strncbw) of the Plame^As the 
wick remains thns uaconsnmed in the in- 
terior of the flame, it is obvious there can be 
no fire there. If ,re lower a piece of ghm 
or a wire gauze orer a candle or gas flLe, 
as m Fig. 314. we shaU see an int^ior dark 
spMeaurroundedbyaringoffire. This in- 
ner sphere is filled with dark uuhumed 
hydrocarbon vapors, which are enclosed by 
a shell of fire, or burning gas. If one end 
of a smaU glass tube be introduced into the 
candle flame, as in Rg. 216, these interior 
gasM wdl be conveyed away, and may be 
lit at the other end. 

699. otdw of the Oombasaoa—There 
fa aaorder of combustion in the flame, which 
depends upon the order of affinities, and this 
w the hinging fact of Ulamination. In J"ig, 
216, a represents the nucleus of hydrocar- 
bon vapor. If now oxygen from without 
they wonM >>. , ™* ^'^ *®^*^ «» ^^ its elements, 

^nt the oxygen decomposes the gaseous compound, and, sei^ 
"' hS^L " ^^" fi^ ^'--"nds « with the is? 
L Z ,?^'^- ^ttl'^wn^otime the carbon partiol« 

m ?„/>''*• ^o «^«*i« therefore the place of bum- 
■mx 2'^f«>»«^«»dtheseatofillumimition^ Theiac^- 

with oxygen at e, and are converted into carbonic acid 
^/ m the outer cone. 

{n !^'^^" ''f^* ^^ *"^*^* preserioe of free carbon 
ZiaIT^ '* ^ ''"'^ necessary to introduce into it any 

Bheii. Of it will be copiously deposited upon it as soot Eg 217 
represente a cross section of the flame and the arrange- 

•»<1I.^ W. What ao Pig., m .nd m repr«entl SM. Whia I. th, order of 
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inent of its parU; OH the unbnrned carbon and hydrogen, H 
the sphere of barning hydrogen across which the carbon particles 
float, and kstly the sphere of burning carbon. 

601. By noting any common flame, it ^'^' ^'^' 

will be observed that it burns blue, and 
yields but little light at the base. This is . 
because the oxygen at this point is so abun- 
dant as to burn simultaneously both hydro- 
gen and carbon. If we xnovo a candle flame 
swiltiy through the air, its light is dimin- 
i^ed for the same reason. The conical f(Nrm 
of the flame is due to the currents of heated "^ viaml ^ * 
air ascending around it. 

602m The amount of light produced depends upon the inten- 
sity of the heat, as was before stated (899). Dr. Dsapeb found 
that a body at 2,600° emitted almost 40 times as much light as at 
1,900°. 

603. EffBCt of Cooling the Flame*— If by any means the tem- 
perature of the flamie falls below a certain limit it is immediately 
extinguished. The flame of a candle may be ^^^ ^^ 

put out by lowering over it a coil of cold cop- 
per wire, Fig. 218. A piece of fine wire gauze 
held across the flame of a candle cools the 

. . Copper Coil. 

combustible gases below the pomt of ignition, • 

so that they rise through the meshes in the form of smoke. Fig. 
219. The gauze may e^en become red hot and still not allow the 
flame to pass, so rapidly is the heat conducted ^g^ 219. 

away by the wire. Yet the cooled gases may 
be rekindled above, when the flame will go on 
burning as before, Fig. 220. 

604. Safety Lamp^— On this principle the 
safety lamp is constructed. The explosions 
of carburetted hydrogen gas in coal mines 
flrom the unprotected lamps of the miners, 
caused immense destruction of life, and vari- Gaoae stop, the Fiamo. 
ous arrangements had been fruitlessly contrived to prevent these 

combustion t 600. How may the presence of free carbon In thd.flamo be proved? 
Explain Fig. 217. 601. Why is there little light at the base? To what is the 
conical form due? 003. Upon what does the amount of light depend f 608. Ex. 
plain Figs. 218 and 219. 604 What led to the invention of the safety lampt 
11 
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Gas bums above. 
BilQ of 



terrible accidents. At length Sib Humphbt Davy took hold of 
the subject. He commenced a series of re- 
searches upon flame in August, 1815, and with 
such success as to produce the perfected lamp 
at the Eoyal Institution of London in the suc- 
ceeding November. With large liberality he 
H presented it to the public, unrestricted by a 

J IL f | patent : and it is interesting to remember th&t 
%fr\} the researches on flame to which we are in- 
n. debted for the chief facts which have now 

been stated, were prompted by the noble de- 
human suffering. As is frequently the case in 
all departments of investigation, so here ; others besides Davy con- 
trived safety lamps upon the same principle, unknown to each 
other. 

605. They consist simply of ordinary oil lamps enclosed in a 
cage of wire gauze which permits the light to pass out, but pre- 
Fio 22L *^®^^ *^ ®^^ ^^ flame. Fig. 221. The space within 
the gauze often becomes filled with flame, from the 
burning of the mixed gases which penetrate the net- 
work ; but the isolation is so complete that the explo- 
sive mixture without is not fired. Fatal explosions 
still occasionally take place, but they are due to care- 
lessness of the miuers. An explosion occurred not 
long ago killing nearly a hundred people, and it was 
subsequently traced to the fact that a miner had broken 
a hole into the gauze of his lamp to hang it upon a 
nail! 

606. Influence of the Supply of Air« — ^As the in- 
tensity oif light depends upon the rapid consumption 
of oxygen, there must be a free supply of air, and pro- 
vision for the ready escape of combustion products. 
The effect of a lack of air upon the flame may be seen 
Safety Lamp. |jy placing a glass cylinder over a burning candle so as 
to cut off the air ; the flame becomes dingy and feeble, Fig. 222. 
By slipping a couple of blocks imder the cylinder, Fig. 223, the 
combustion becomes more energetic than it would be in the open at- 
mosphere, as by this means a rapid current of air is brought into con- 
Give its history. 605. Of what does it conelBt! What is said of the effeota of 
carelessness ? 606. What experiments illustrate the influence of supply of air t 
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Air 8npplie4. 



tact witti the flame. If the cylinder be covered Fick 228. 
at top, the flame is extin^ished by the accumn- 
lation of the products of combustion. On the 
other hand too mnch air is injurious, as so large 
a proportion of oxygen mingles with the com- 
bustible gases that the carbon and hydrogen bum 
together. 

607. Argand Bomer^-^This is an arrange- 
ment for increasing both the supply of air and 
the burning surface of the flame. In the candle 
flame and gas jet, combustion only takes place on 
the outside. The Argand burner has a circular 
wick by which a second current of air is admit- 
ted to the interior of the flame, thus burning with 
a double surface. This effect is increased by a 

' glass chimney contracted so as to deflect the as- 
cendlog outer current of air strongly upon the 
flame. See Tig. 224. 

608. Blowpipe Plame.— The high heat of the blowpipe flame 
is also due to the introduction of air into the centre of its flame. 

This is ac<5omplished by blowing through a tube, 
the form of which and manner of using are seen in 
Fig. 226. On applying the blast the flame is de- 
flected to the horizontal position, as shown more 
clearly in Fig. 225, and it now presents two distinct 
portions which have opposite chemical ofl&ces; a a 
represents the in- 
terior blue cone 
formed by the 
admixture of the 
oxygen with the 
unburned gases. 
The combustion 
is hero complete 
•and the heat of Bkmpipe Flame. 

the flame, most intense. From 5 to c is the luminous cone, which 
consists of unburned gases at a high temperature. These have a 



Fio. 224. 




Fio. 225. 




Argand Burner. 



007. What is an argand 'burner t 008. How does tlie blowpipe lllastrate the same 
thing! What it the reducing flame of the blowpipe t The oxidi2lng flatneff 
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powerfal tendency to combine witli oxygen and take it from the 

oxides of metals; it therefore 
forms a reducing jftume. At the 
extreme point of the flame there 
is a reverse 'effleot. There, oxy- 
gen at a hi^ temperature is 
mechanically carried forward, 
and if-drhit^nv agaiiM 4k metal 
rapidly oxidizes it ; . this point is 
tiierefore known as tiie oaddk^ 
ing flames v 

609» It-is interesting to iK>te 
that the elements which have 
been chosen to form combos^ 
tible bodies universally aare the 
only ones adapted to the pur*' 
pose. Their prodnctSy carbonic 




iillMlll1ll!lllUn|IEIkllinit!IITII!.!!;iNifill[Jlf|[:ii|i',|j!l!l|iniJ 

Ufliog tbft Blowpipe. 



acid and watery vapor, are transparent and therefor© do not clond 
and edipse the flMhe. They are also iaodDFOUS, tasteless, and, 
ia small propontion, innocnons ; while the oxides (rf all other comr 
bnstible sabstances capable of existing in a gaseous state are 
pungent and irritating. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE HALOGENS, OB SALT FORMERS. 

61 a The bodies that compose this group are ChloriEe> Bromioe^ 
Iodine, and Fluorine. They are characterized by their indifference 
to each other and their strong affinity for the metals, uniting with 
them to form a class of compounds of -which chloride of sodium, 
or coBMnon salt is the type. Hence their name Halogens^ or 9aU 
prodticera. 

609. What is said of Ihe products of combustion? 610. What are the halogens? 
Why afe they so named t 4HL Whea and by>whonx -was ehiorine dtoflovterip*! 
Whefe is it found? 612» How is tt obtained! How is the reaction exprwaed. J 
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§ I. Chlorine and its Compounds. 

CHLORINE* 
Sym. CI. Eqv,iv. 36.5 8p, Or. 2.4^. 

611. Chlorine was discovered by SoHfiBLE in 1Y74, while notmg 
the action of chlorohydric acid upon peroxide of manganese. It 
id never found free in nature, but exists abundantly in the mineral 
world, chiefly in combination with the metal sodium, as common 
salt. Animals and vegetables also contain it in this condition. 

612. Preparation.— Soheele's method of obtaining dilorine by 
the action of chlorohydric acid on peroxide of manganese is still 
generally adopted. The manganese is placed 
in a flask provided with a safety tube for pour- 
ing in the acid, and a bent tube for conducting 
the gas to the receiver, Fig..22T. A little acid 
is first poured in and well shaken up with the 
manganese in order to wet every portion of it ; 
more acid is then added and a gentle heat ap- 
plied, when the gas is given off copiously. It 
may be collected over warm water or brine, 
and also by displacement, as seen in the figure. 
The greenish color of the gas from which it 
takes its name will indicate when the vessel 
is filled. The reaction. may be thus expressed : 

MnOi, + 2H01 =: MnGl + 2H0 + OL 

Chlorine may also be prepared from conmion salt by the aid of 
sulphuric acid and oxide of manganese. ' ' 

613. Properties.— Chlorine is one of the most energetic of the 
elements, surpassing even oxygen under some circumstances. Or- 
dinarily it is a yellowish-green gas, but by a pressure equal to four 
atmospheres it may be condensed to a transparent, yellow liquid 
which remains unfrozen at —220*. The gas has a peculiar, suffo- 
cating odor, and if inhaled, even when considerably diluted, pro- 
duces distressing irritation of the throat and lungs. When re- 
spired, however, in very mmute quantities, it is not only harm- 




Making Chlorine. 



ea. WHataietlwprAperttMiofchloriiiAt What doei Fig, 828 Ulastrate f «14» 
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less, but is said to be beneficial to those affected with palmonarj 
disease. ^ Ohlorine maintains combustion ; many 
bodies burn in it readily and some take fire in it spon- 
taneously, such as phosphorus, finely powdered 
antimony, and arsenic. Many organic compounds, 
rich in hydrogen, are decomposed by it so rapidly 
as often to burst into fiame. A piece of paper 
saturated with oil of turpentine and plunged into 
a vessel filled with chlorine, Fig. 228, emits a dense, 
black smoke and usually ignites, from the rapid 
decomposition of the turpentine. Ohlorohydric 
acid is formed and carbon deposited. 

614. Cold water absorbs about two and a 
half times its own bulk of chlorine, the solution 
acquiring the color, taste, and smell of the gas. 
If this solution is cooled down to 86° F., a defi- 
nite crystalline hydrate of chlorine is formed, having the formula 
CI + lOHO. liquid chlorine may be readily obtained from these 
crystals by hermetically sealing them in a curved tube. Fig. 229, and 
applying a gentle heat. This liberates the chlo- 
rine, which, pressing upon itself, assumes the 
condition of a liquid. It may be distinguished 
from the water present by its yellow color. 
Chlorine solution readily dissolves gold, and 
also acts in some cases as a powerful oxidizing 
agent (608). Light decomposes chlorine wa- 
ter, giving rise to ohlorohydric acid and free oxygen ; hence it is 
necessary that It be kept in bottles protected by «Qmo opiique 
covering. 

616. Bleaching Properties. — One of the most valuable quali- 
ties of chlorine is its bleaching power. A. solution of it in water, 
or the moist gas, immediately discharges the colors of ordinary 
fabrics, indigo, common ink, &c. It is principally used in bleach- 
ing cotton cloth and rags of which paper is to be made. We 
have seen that oxygen is a powerful bleaching agent (457), and 
in chlorine bleaching it doubtless takes an important part. Not 
only does chlorine destroy the coloring matter by uniting with its 
hydrogen, but in moist bleaching it decomposes the water, setting 



Combustion m 
Chlorine. 
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Condensing Chlorine. 
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free oxygen which, in its nascent state, acts powerfully to oxidate 
and destroy the coloring particles. Dry chlorine will not bleach ; 
it acts only through the agency of water. Bnt it is so powerful 
that, if the bleaching solution is not quickly removed, it corrodes 
and weakens the fabric. It has no action npon carbon,' and there- 
fore does not bleach printer^s ink. titrate of silver added to a 
solution containing chlorine, or a soluble chloride gives a white 
precipitate of chloride of silver, AgCl, which on exposure to light 
changes first to violet, and then to black. It^is the universal test 
for chlorine. 

616. AUotropic Chlorine.— This element, like oxygen, has its 
active and passive condition. When hjdrogen and chlorine are 
produced and mingled in the darh^ they do not nnite ; if exposed 
to diffused daylight, they gradually combine, and if to direct 
sunlight, they combine explosively. Br. Dbaper found that 
chlorine gas which had been exposed to sunshine acquired the 
power of rapidly combining with hydrogen in the dark, and re- 
tained it for some time. When prepared in the dark, it is in a 
passive condition, but the effect of light so re-arranges its mole- 
cules as to exalt its activity and completely change its character. 
In its active state chlorine is highly electro-magnetic ; in its pas- 
sive state, it seems to become electro-positive, and capable of re- 
placing hydrogen in combination (922). The more refrangible 
rays are chiefly instrumental in producing this change. 

617. Compounds of Chlorine. — Owing to the active character 
of chlorine, it forms compounds with nearly all the elements. It 
unites directly with many of the metals, producing chlorides, and 
also forms several important combinations with the non-metallio 
elements. The metallic chlorides will be noticed under the met- 
als ; — we give here its more important non-metallic compounds. 

618. Chloxohydrio Acid. HCl {Hydrochlorio Acid, Muriatic 
Acid). — The conditions under which these elements unite have 
just been noticed. The result is chlorohydrio acid, a transparent, 
colorless gas, endowed with intensely acid properties. Two vol- 
umes of hydrogen combine with two of chlorine to form four 
volumes of the gas, no condensation taking place. 



water? 615. How does chlorine act as a bleaching agent Y 816. How does nitrate 
of «ilvcr act as a teat for eblorine Y 617. What are the chlorides Y 618. How is 
hydrochloric acid formed Y 61ft What ia Fig. 280 Y 62ft What are the propertiea 
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619. Frepaxati(»iL— For experimental purposes the gas may be 
readily obtained by heating a strong solation of chlorohydric acid 
in a glass flask furnished with a perforated cork through which a 
bent tube passes for conducting the 
gas to the receiver. Rg. 280 is a con- 
venient arrangement for this purpose. 
The gas must be collected by dis- 
placement, as it is greedily absorbed 
by water. 

620. Properties. — Chlorohydric 
acid gas is unrespirable, very irri- 
tating to the eyes, and not a sup- 
porter of combustion. It is some- 
what heavier than air, having a specific 
gravity of 1.24. Under a presure of 
40 atmospheres, it condenses into a 
colorless liquid which has never been frozen. When allowed to 
escape into the air, the gas combines with its moisture so rapidly 
as to produce white fumes. So great is its affinity 
for water that a lump of ice placed in ajar of the 
gas is liquefied, and the gas instantly absorbed. 
Free chlorohydric add forms with ammonia dense 
white clouds of sal-ammoniac, as may be shown 
by bringing near each other two glasses. Fig. 231, 
one containing the acid and the other the alkali. 
621. At a temperature of 40* F., water ab- 
sorbs about 480 times its bulk of chlorohydric 
acid gas, increasing in volume about one third, 
OaaM producing a and forming a colorless fuming, intensely acid 
liquid, having a specific gravity of about 1.247, 
known as muriatic add, spirit of salt, ^o. This solution is one 
of the most important requisites of the laboratory, and is also used 
for many purposes in the arts. The gas may be generated on a 
small scale by the action of dilute sulphuric add on commoh salt 
aided by a gentle heat. Good proportions are two parts by weight 
of dilute acid to one part of salt. The gas is absorbed by cold 
water which is contj^ined in a series of bottles connected with 
•the generating flask, Fig. 282. The reaction consists in the de^ 
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•fH,01t Bzpl«ln Fig. 231. 621. What is muriatic add f Describo Its preparation. 
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oompositioii of the water of the snlphnrio add, its hydrogen 
taking the chlorine of the salt 
(which ia composed of chlorine 
and sodinm), and forming with 
it chlorohydric acid, while the 
oxygen nnites with the sodium 
to form soda. The sulphuric 
acid combines with the soda, 
producing, if the add is in ex- 
cess, a bisulphate, while the 
gas escapes, and is taken up by 
the water in the bottles, fix- 
pressed in symbols we have preparing solution of HCi. 
NaOl + 2 HO, SO, = N^aO, HO, 2S0, + HCL 

622. The condensation of chlorohydric add gas is attended 
with the liberation of a large amount of heat, which raises the 
temperature "of the water, thus reducing its capacity for absorbing 
the gas. To obviate this, the bottles are surrounded by ice, or a 
mixture of ice and salt. In the manufacture of the acid on a 
large scale, the decompositions are carried on in iron cylinders. 
The acid is condensed in stoneware vessels arranged like Woulfb's 
bottles. 

623. Ohlorohydric acid gas occurs in large quantities as an inci- 
dental product in the manufacture of carbonate of soda froQi com- 
mon salt. Until within a few years, the gas was allowed to escape 
into the atmosphere, where it condensed, and fell as a corrodve 
rain, to the great detriment of the surrounding vegetation. It is 
now condensed in large towers, buUt for the purpose, and con- 
nected with the furnace in which the Mlt cake or sulphate of soda 
is manufactured. Pure chlorohydric acid is colorless, but the 
commercial artlde has a yellow tinge due to organic impurities, 
free chlorine, iron, &c. 

624. Nitro-Ohloroh3rdxio Add.— A mixture of chlorohydric 
acid with nitric acid, constitutes the aqua regia, or royal water of 
the alchemists, so named from the power it possesses of dissolving 
gold, the *' King of metals.' The mixture acts by setting chlorine 
free, which, at the moment of its liberation, attacks the metals, 



. Wbat preoauUon is naoMMiyt «23. Where is it now made in Imrge quaBtt* 
IX* 
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dissolving and combining with them. The proportions for the 
mixtures are two measures of chlorohydric to one of nitric acid. 

625. Ohloxine and Oxygen.— The affinity of oxygen for chlo- 
rine is so feeble that the two elements can only be induced to 
unite by indirect means. The combinations ai^e numerous, but we 
can only notice a few of the most interesting. 

626. Hypoohlorotui Acid, GO, may be obtained by passing dry 
chlorine through a tube filled with red oxide of mercury. A 
portion of the chlorine takes the place of the oxygen, forming 
chloride of mercury, while another portion unites with the oxy- 
gen, at the moment of its liberation, forming hypochlorous acid. 
As & gas, its. color is a shade darker than that of chlorine, and it 
has a nmilar pungent odor. It is a powerful oxidizing agent, and 
possesses remarkably strong bleaching power. 

627. BliwcWng Oompoands.— When, chlorine is passed through 
recently slaked lime (hydrate of lime), large quantities of the gas 
are absorbed, forming the hUaching powder of commerce. A few 
chemists regard this and the similar compounds of potash and 
soda, as formed by the direct combination of chlorine with the 
base, having the formula in the case of lime OaO, 01. The ma- 
jority, however, maintain that they are compounds of hypochlo- 
rous acid with the base, which would make the symbol of the lime 
compound OaO, 010. According to this view, the substances 
formerly known as chlorides of lime, potash, soda, &c., are hypo- 
chlorites of these bases. 

628. Hypocfalorite of Lime) OaO, 010.— This is a white, spar- 
ingly soluble powder, used in* great quantities for bleaching pur- 
poses. In the bleaching of cotton fabrics, the goods are first freed 
from all greasy impurities, and then digested in a solution of this 
powder. They are next dipped into very dilute sulphuric acid, 
where the chlorine is liberated, and exerts its bleaching power. 
This process requires to be repeated several times before the color 
is entirely discharged; after which the goods are thoroughly 
washed in. water, in order to remove all trace of acid from the 
ffbre of the cloth. 

629. The change effected in modern days in the process of 
bleaching, is a striking example of the value of chemical skill as 

tiesf 624. What is said of aquaregiaf 625. Of the compoundB of chlorine and 
oxygen f 626. What is hypochlorous acid, and how is it obtained ? 627. What are 
the theories of the composition of bleaohing compounds f 628. How is the bloaoli- 
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applied to the industrial arts. Formerl}r, cotton and linen fabrics 
were bleached by steeping them in alkaline liqaors, then boiling 
them in water, and exposing them for a long time npon the grass, 
where they were frequently sprinkled, and this was followed by 
soaking them for weeks in sour milk. This was repeated again 
and again, the process being not only slow and tedious, but 
requiring a large amount of manual labor, and a great extent of 
grass land. The substitution of dilute sulphuric acid for the sour 
milk, in dissolving out the alkaline matter, greatly reduced the 
time in this part of the process, while the subsequent application 
of chlorine still further shortened the operation, so that in two 
days is now accomplished what formerly took from four to eight 
months. 

630. Ohlorine is a disinfectant. It acts in the same way as 
in bleaching, by decomposing noxious effluvia. The chlorides of 
lime, potash, and soda are the compounds best adapted to this 
purpose, as they gradually evolve the gas at ordinary tempera- 
tures. Chlorimetry is the name given to the process by which 
the percentage of chlorine is determined in those compounds from 
which it may be obtained as a bleaching agent. The most accu- 
rate method, as devised by Gat-Lussao, consists in ascertaining 
the amount of arsenious acid which could be peroxidized by a 
known weight of the bleaching powder. 

631« Ohlorio Add, ClOs. — ^This, the most interesting compound 
of chlorine and oxygen, has never been obtained in an uncom- 
bined form. It always retains one equivalent of water, OlOsHO. 
If chlorine gas is passed through a strong solution of caustic 
potash, it is rapidly absorbed, and a bleaching liquid formed, 
which, on the application of heat, loses this property, and is con- 
verted into chloride of potassiom and chlorate of potash. The 
chlorate of potash may be separated from the solution by crystal- 
lization, as it is less soluble than the chloride. Hydrofluo-silicio 
acid, added to a solution of these crystals, unites with the potash, 
carrying it down in an insoluble state, thus liberating the chloric 
acid, which may be obtained in a sirupy form, by evaporating the 
solution at a heat not exceeding 100^. A higher heat decom- 
poses the acid. While in this state, it is very unstable, being do- 
ing effected? 629. How is the change in the mode of bleaching spoken off 
830. How does chlorine act as a disinfectant Y What compounds are best adapted 
fat this, and whyf What is chlorimetry f 631. How is chloric acid obtained t 
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composed hy the presence of any combustible matter, and eren 
by dif^sed daylight. 

632. ChlorateB«^The chlorates are characterized by the ease 
with which they yield their oxygen on the application of heat, by 
their powerful affinity for combnstible substances, and by scintil- 
lating when thrown upon ignited coal. They are used as a source 
of oxygen, and in the manufacture of fireworks. 

633. Chlorous Acid, Peroxide of Ohlozine, and PerohloKio 
Add may be obtained by the decomposition of dilorio acid. Sul- 
phuric acid, poured upon chlorate of potash, liberates chlorous 
acid in the form of yellow vapors, whidx'are very exj^osive. 
Feroxide of Morinei& also explosiv-e. It rbsembles chlorous acid 
in appearance, and dissolves in about twenty times its bulk of 
water, forming a powerful bleaching solution. PerMoric acid 
is the most stable of the oxides of chlorine, and readily forms salts 
with various bases, which are all soluble, and decomposable by 
heat. 

§11. BrominCjIodiney Fluorine. 

BBOMINE. 

^fm. Br, Eguk, 80. 8p. Or, at 33^ 8.187. . 

634. Bromine was discovered by Ballaed, a French chemist, 
in 1826, in the * mother liquor,' or bittern^ left after the extrac- 
tion of the crystallizible salts from sea water. This is the prin- 
cipal source of the element, although it is found in the waiters of 
various saline springs, and in a few minerals. Bromine is pre- 
pared by introducing into the mother liquor a current of chlorine, 
which sets it free. Ether is then added, which, on agitation, 
takes up the bromine, and rises to the surface as a deep red 
stratum. 

635. Properties. — Bromine is the only element, except mercury, 
which exists as a liquid at ordinary temperatures. It is of a deep 
red color, 'and very volatile, with a disagreeable, irritating odor, 
from which its name is derived. It is a powerful poison, a drop 
on the beak of a bird producing instant death. It has bleaching 



632. Describe the chlorates. 683. What is said of chlorons acid? Peroztde of 
chlorine 1 Perchloric add f 631 Where is bromine found f How Is it prepared f 
686. Properties of bromine t Uses Y 630. What are the soorces of iodine f Its 
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properties, and is soluble in water. It is used in photography, 
and, in minute quantities, as a medicine. Like chlorine, it forms 
an acid with hydrogen, and also unites with oicygen, giving rise 
to bromic add, the only known compound of these two elements, 

lOBINS. 

Syml. /. Equk, 126.8. Sp. Or, 4.94. 

636. This useful substance was disoovered by M. Coubtois, 
of Paris, in 1811. He first observed it in kelp, or the ashes of 
sea-weed, and it is still obtained from this source for commercial 
purposes. It exists in mineral springs, and haa also been found 
in minute quantity in certain minerals. In its preparation the 
ashes are leached, and the solution evaporated, ttntil the more 
readily orytallizable salts are removed. The mother liquor, which 
contains the iodine as iodide of sodium, is then distilled with sul- 
phuric acid and oxide of manganese, when the iodine comes over 
as vapor, and is deposited in the form of brilliant, bluish-black 
scales, resembling plumbago in appMO'ance. 

637. Propeities. — ^Iodine is a non-oonductor of electricity, and 
is sparingly soluble in water, though easily dissolved by ether or 
alcohol. When heated, it rises as a beautiful purple vapor ; henoe 
its name, from iwi^a, violet-colored. In various forms, it is used 
extensively in medicine, but, taken in large doses, it acts as an irri- 
tant poison. The test for iodine is moistened starch, with which 
it forms a deep blue compound. If the iodine is in combination, 
it may be liberated by the addition of a little chlorine water, as it 
is necessary to the success of the test that it be in the free state. 
One part of iodine in a million of water may be detected by this 
means. 

638. lodohydrio Add, HI, may be obtamed in the form of a gas 
by heating iodine in hydrogen. It is a strong add with a pungent 
odor, very soluble in water, and readily decomposed by chlorine 
or bromine. Iodine combines with the metals, forming com- 
pounds remarkable for the beauty and variety of their colors. Its 
most important compound is formed by its union with potassium, 
which gives KI, or iodide of potassium. Like chlorine and 
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bromine, it unites with oxygen, but the compounds possess no 
general interest. 

FLUORINE. 

Sym. F. Equiv. 19. Sp. Or. 1.81. 

639. Fluorine is only known in combination. It exists in 
various minerals, but most abundantly in fluorspar (fluoride of 
calcium), from which it is obtained as fluohydric acid by means of 
sulphuric acid. It is also found in minute quantity in the bones 
of animals and the enamel of the teeth, to which structures it is 
supposed to gi^e hardness. Fluorine forms compounds with all 
the metals, and with many of the non-metallic elements, but it 
cannot be induced to unite with oxygen. 

64a Fluohydxio Acid, HF (Hyd/rofluoric -icw^.—This may 
be obtained by decomposing fluorspar with sulphuric acid, the 
operation bemg usually aided by a gentle heat. Owing to the 
powerfully corrosiye quality of this acid, it is prepared in leaden 
vessels. K required perfectly pure, platinum or silver vessels are 
used. The acid, as thus obtained, is a fuming, white liquid, which 
requires the greatest care in dealing with it, as, if allowed to 
come in contact with the skin, it produces a deep and exceedingly 
painful sore, very difficult to heal. It combines with water with 
avidity, producing a hissing noise. Many of the metals dissolve 
in it, fluorides being formed, and hydrogen liberated. Potassium 
decomposes it with an explosion. 

641. The distinguishing characteristic of fluohydric acid is its 
corrosive action on glass. This may be shown by placing some 
powdered fluorspar, made into a paste with 
sulphuric acid, in a leaden cup. Fig. 283, and 
covering it with a plate of glass, previously 
smeared on one side with beeswax, through 
which characters have been traced with a 

^ fine-pointed instrument. The waxed side is 

'"Xcti^^^fFi^OT^ placed next the mixture, and a gentle heat 
applied to the cup. After the lapse of half 
an hour, on removing the glass, and cleaning off the wax with the 
aid of a little oil of turpentine, the characters will be found eaten 

939. What is Bald of flaorine Y 640. How is flaohydrio acid prepared ? What are 
its properties f 641. Explain the process of etching upon glass. 642. What is the 
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into the glass. The acid has combined with the silica of the glass 
at the exposed points. This qnality is taken advantage of to etoh 
the labels on glass bottles that are to be used in laboratories and 
drug shops, where corrosive substances abound. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE PYROGENS OK PIRE PRODUCERS. 

§ I Sulphur and its Compounds. 

642. The elements of this group, Sulphur, Selenium, Tellu- 
rium, and Phosphorus, are closely allied to each other and marked 
by their strong attraction for oxygen. 

SULPHUR. 

Syrn. 3, Eguk, 16. 8p, Or. 2, . 

643. Sulphur is a brittle yellow, selid, highly inflammable, burn- 
ing with a bright blue flame, and is insoluble in water or alcohol, 
but soluble in bisulphide of carbon. It is a non-conductor of 
electricity, and but a poor conductor of heat. 

644. Sources. — Sulphur exists abundantly in nature, both free 
and in combination. It is found native in various volcanic 
districts, especially in the island of Sicily, where it is mined 
in immense quantity for the market. Many springs and small 
lakes, in which it is evolved in the combined gaseous state, often 
deposit it in considerable quantities. It exists in combination 
with various metals, forming sulphides, and, as a constituent of 
sulphuric acid, it is found in gypsum and other minerals. 

646. Sulphur exists in plants, entering their roots in some 
soluble combination, and is present in a free state in the bodies of 
animals, chiefly in their muscular parts. It exists in eggs, and 
discolors the silver spoons with which they are eaten by forming 
the black sulphide of silver. The efficiency of many preparations 
for staining the h»r black depends upon the lead they contidn, 
which unites with the sulphur of the hair. 

distinctive property of this group! <M3. What are the properties of stUphart 
6U. What are its BOorcesY 645. Where else does it exist t 6iS. How U it purified t 
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Fig. 234. 



646. Solphnr is volatile, and aablimes by heat. Advantage is 
taken t>f this propert j to separate it from the mineral impurities 
with which it is found associated. It nndergoes a rough distilla- 
tion in earthen retorts. Iron pyrites contains 50 per cent, of sul* 
phur, which is separated either by roasting it in large heaps in 
the air, and collecting the melted sulphur in cavities, or by heat- 
ing the pyrites in tubes, and running off the sulphur into vessels 
of water. 

647. Its Foxnuu— In commerce, sulphur exists in forms due to 
the different modes of its preparation : Ist, as fiowr of sulphur, a 
pale, ylellow, gritty powder, obtained by sublimation ; 2d, as milk 
of. sulphur, where it is procured in a very minute state of subdi- 
vision, by dissolving sulphur in a solution of an alkali, and pre- 
cipitating it with an acid ; 8d, roll sulphur, or brimstone, obtained 
by running it into moulds in the melted state. 

648. Its Allotropio States*— These are three. Urst, crystals 
which take the form of right, rhombic octa- 
hedrons. Fig. 284. They occur in nature, and 
may be produced by evaporating a solution of 
sulphur in bisulphide of carbon. These crys- 
tals have a sp. gr. of 2.05, and undergo no 
change in the air. The second form is that of 
oblique, prismatic crystals, which may be ob- 
tained by melting ordinary sulphur in a cruci- 
ble, and after it has cooled breaking the ves- 
sel, when the still fluid portion flows out, leaving a mass of crys- 
tals attached to the inner surface of the crucible, Fig. 235. These 

have a sp. gr. of 1.98, are not permanent in 
the air, and require a higher temperature to 
melt them than the former. 

649. The third allotropic condition is ob- 
tained by the action of heat. Sulphur melts at 
239° into a thin, pale, yellow liquid, in which 
solid sulphur sinks. If the heat is raised to 
480°, it changes into a thick, tenacious, mo- 
Cryataia by Fusion, j^^g^ colored body, wMch, if poured into cold 
water, becomes soft and elastic, like India rubber. In this state it 
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h used to take Impressions ot medals, coins, &c. ; but it gradually 
resumes its former brittle condition. Sulphur is consumedlargely 
in the manufacture of gunpowder; fWction matches, sulphuric acid, 
and in medicine. It has an extensive range of affinity, rarfking 
next to oxygen in this respect, and forming many important com- 
pounds. 

" 660. Sulphurous Aoid, SO2. — ^When sulphur is ignited in the 
air, or in pure oxygen, Fig. 236, it burns with a p,Q gsa 
beautiful blue fiame, and forms sulphurous acid. 
This is a transparent, colorless gas, having a pun- 
gent suffocating odor familiarly known in the 
case of a burning match. It extinguishea com- 
bustion ; hence sulphur is often thrown into the 
fire to quench the burning soot of chimneys. It 
has a strong attraction for water. Allowed to 
escape into the air, it forms white fumes with its 
moisture, and a piece of ice thrust into the gas is Making Soh)hnrou» 
instantly liquefied. Water at 60^ takes up large 
quantities of this acid, the solution formed having the taste and 
smell of the gas. By cold or pressure it condenses into a liquid, 
and evaporates so fast that the cold generated wOl fi*eeze water 
even in a red-hot crucible. 

651. Sulphurous acid is used as a disinfectant, and in bleach- 
ing woollen and straw fabrics. The goods are moistened, and 
suspended in large chambers, or, in a small way, they are put in 
inverted barrels, and exposed to the fumes of burning sulphur. 
The effect is produced, not by destroying the coloring matter, as 
in the case of chlorine, but by the union of the acid with the col- 
oring matter, which forms a white compound. If a red rose is 
held over burning sulphur, it is whitened, but the color is at once 
restored by weak sulphuric acid, which, being stronger, discharges 
sulphurous acid from combination. If woollens, after sulphur 
bleaching, are washed with a strong alkaline soap, the acid is neu- 
tralized by the alkali, the coloring matter liberated, and the yel* 
lowish color restored. 

652. Sulphurous acid may be conveniently prepared by heat- 
ing strong sulphuric acid with copper turnings. One equivalent 
of the acid parts with one equivalent of its oxygen, thus liberat- 

The second 1 649. Tbe thlrtl T For what is it used f 660. How is salphurous acid 
formed f What are its properties?- 651. Forwluttisitusedf How docs it act in 
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ing the rolpburoiis acid gas, while the oxide fonned unites with 
another proportion of the acid, prodncing solphate of copper. 

663. Snlphnzio Add, S03HO.— This powerfnl acid is of great 
intesest to chemists and mana&ctnrers. It is found native in tbe 
craters of many volcanoes, and in the water of mineral springs. 
It was formerly prepared hy distilling dry sulphate of iron (green 
vitriol) ; hence its old name, oil of vitriol. Now, however, it is 
usually obtained by combining one equivalent of oxygen with 
sulphurous acid. SO2 is thus converted into SO3. 

654. Sulphuric acid may be prepared on a small scale by an 

Fio. 2S7. 




Arrangement for Preparing Sulphuric Acid. 

apparatus represented by Fig. 237. A large glass balloon, a, is 
connected by tubes with three flasks. Flask b supplies it with 
sulphurous acid; c, with deutoxide of nitrogen; d, with steam, 

and the short tube 
furnishes air. These 
four substances react 
upon each other with 
the continued pro- 
dqction of sulphuric 
acid. In the manu-' 



Fio. 238. 




Maaafacturlng ISulphurio Acid. 



factory the balloon is represented by large chambers lined with 
sheet lead, and the flasks by furnaces, Fig. 288. In one furnace 
sulphur is heated, and pours into the chamber suli>hurous acid, 
SOa. In another, nitre is heated in an iron pot with sulphuric acid, 
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bj which fumes of nitre add, NOf, are produced and deliyered 
into the chamber. The NOi is quickly deprived of an atom of oxy- . 
gen by the sulphur, and becomes NO4. Steam and air are thrown 
into the chamber by another flue, and thus the conditions of action 
are secured. 

666. The process depends upon the property possessed by the 
higher oxides of nitrogen of oxidizing sulphurous acid at the ex- 
pense of the oxygen of the atmosphere. The sulphurous acid is 
converted into the sulphuric, the oxygen being derived from the 
air, and the deutoxide of nitrogen being the carrier that transports 
it. A small quantity of KOs may thus form an endless quantity 
of SOa. These changes are represented in the following sdbieme. 
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666. The large chambers of the manufactory are divided by 
leaden partitions with narrow openings, which serve to facilitate 
the intermixture of the gases as they pass on through the apart- 
ments. The bottom of the chamber is always kept covered with 
water to the depth of two or three inches, to absorb the acid as 
it falls. When the water has acquured a dennty of 1.5, by the 
absorption of acid, it is drawn off and boiled down in glass or 
platinum retorts, until it has a specific gravity of about 1.8. The 
acid thus obtained contains one equivalent of water to one of acid, 
SOiHO, and constitutes the ordinary sulphuric acid of commerce. 

667. Properties.— Sulphuric acid has a thick, oily appearance, 
is without odor, and has at first a soapy feel, but it speedily cor- 
rodes the skin, causing an intense burning sensation. It is the 
most powerful of acids, and has an intmise afiinity for water. 
When a splinter of wood is dipped into it for a short time, it turns 
black, the acid taking away from it the elements of water, and 
leaving the carbon. In like manner, it decomposes and chars the 

of its preparation f 655 Upon -what does the action depend t How is it effected t 
65S. What further occara in the manufactory ? 657. What are the properties of 
•ulphurio acid. Wliat is said of its affinity for moisture? What effects accom- 
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skin and most other organic substances by removing their water. 
If a little concentrated add is exposed to the open air in a shallow 
* dish it will soon double its weight from the moisture 
absorbed. When sulphuric acid and water are mixed 
they shrink in bulk, and heat is produced. A mixture 
of four parts concentrated acid to one part water, Fig. 
239, evolves sufficient heat to boil the ether in a test 

tube. The concentrated acid freezes at about — S0°, and 

•Q^ung boils at 640*^. Pure sulphuric acid is colorless, but slight 

Ktuer. traces of organic matter, as dust or straws, turn it of the 

dark shade usoally seen in commerce. The commercial add i» 

cheap, but impure, containing teaces of lead^ arsenic, potash, and 

chlorohydrio and sulphurouaacids. 

668. Sulphuric acid is extensively used in the manufacture of 
carbonate of soda and chlorine, of citric, tartaric, acetic, nitric, 
and hydrochloric acids, of sulphate of soda, tolphate of magnesia, 
and various paints, also in dyeing, calico printing, gold sad silver 
refining, and in purifying oil and tallow. Its chemical uses are 
innumerable. The test for sulphurio acid is chloride of barimn, 
with which it forms a white insoluble salt. 

W9m Vfoxdhaxmea Su]|dmrio Acid.~This is mauofactured by 
the original process — ^the distillation of dried sulphate of iron la 
earthen retorts. It is a dihydrate, having one equivalent of water 
to two of acid, 2S0»+H0, and is the strongest variety of sul- 
phurio acid. It derives its name from being manufactured in the 
town of Kordhausen, in Saxony. 

660. Sulphuric Anhydride, S0».— This may be obtained in the 
form of a white snowy solid, by distilling the Nordhausen acid, 
and collecting the fumes which pass over in a receiver surrounded 
by a freezing mixture. While in this condition, it exhibits no 
acid properties, and may be handled with impunity, if the hands 
are dry. But it fumes in the air, and rapidly absorbs moisture. 
When thrown into water it hisses like a hot iron, and the solu- 
tion thus formed possesses all the properties of the ordinary acid. 

661. Hjrdrosulphuric Acid, HS {Sulphydric Aeid, Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen^ Sulphide qf Hydrogen), — ^This is a colorless, triansparent 
gas, having the well-known odor of decayed eggs. It is feebly 

■'~ I " . — I, -I . ,.. ■ I . I.I. — II ■ ■ 
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•cid, md, burns with a pale bine flame, prodaciog solpliiirolis acid 
ai^d water. When breathed it is highly poisonous, and even when 
much diluted with air it has been proved fatal to many of the 
lower animals. By pressure the gas may be condensed to a color- 
less, limpid liquid, which freezes at —122**, the frozen portion sink- 
ing in the liquid. It readily dissolves in water, imparting to the 
solution its own taste and smell, as well as its slightly acid prop- 
ertie& This gas is an abundant natural product from sulphur 
springs and the decay of organic matter containing sulphur, as 
albumen of eggs, flesh, ^ 

662. Px^paratioik— It is usually obtained by decomposing pro- 
tosolphide of iron with dilute sulphuric add, 

TeS + SO,, HO = FeO, SO, + HS. 

Fig. 240 represents a ooavonient ar- 
rangement for its evolution. The sul- 
phide of iron should be broken into 
small lumps and placed in the flask. The 
cork and tub^s may then be a^'usted, 
and first water and then sulphuric acid 
poured in through the funnel tube. The 
gas. is absorbed by the water of the sec- 
ond vessel. The solution must be kept 
i^ tightly se^iored bottles, as,^if exposed 
to the air, it is gradually decomposed. 
Hydrosulphuric acid is one of the most 
important chemical reagents, and is used Preparing Saiphuretted Hydro- 
for precipitation of the metals. 

663. Bisulphide of Carbon, OS^C^ Gr. of Liquidy 1.272 ; of 
Vapor, 2.644).— This is a very volatile, colorless liquid, boiling at 
118.5°, has a sulpurous odor and pungent taste. It has never been 
frozen, and is used in thermometers which are to measure very 
intense degrees of cold. It is highly inflanunable, burning with a 
Uue flamef and yielding carbonic and sulphuric acids. It dissolves 
sidphur, phosphorus, and iodine, and is dissolved in ether, but not 
in water. It is produced by bringing vapor of sulphur into con- 
tact with red-hot charcoal, the compound vapor being condensed 
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in cold vessels. From its high dispersive power over light, It is 
used to fill hollow prisms of glass for spectroscopic observations. 

§ n. Selenium and Tellurium* 

SKLfiNlUM. 

Sym. Se. J^uiv. 89.7. Sp. Or. 4.8. 

664. This is an element of rare occurrence. It has not been 
found free, but usually occurs in combination with iron, copp6r, 
or silver. It is a brown, brittle solid, of metallio lustre aud a 
glassj fracture. It presents a stroug resemblance to sulphur, 
uniting with oxygen to form acids corresponding to the sul- 
phurous and sulphuric, and with hydrogen to form the selenide 
of hydrogen, a compound, if possible, more offensive than sulphide 
of hydrogen. 

TELLITRIUM. 

Sym. Te. Equiv. 64.5. Sp, Gr. 6,6. 

665. A rare substance, found sometimes native, but generally 
combined with metals. It has a metallic aspect resembling bis- 
muth, and was formerlly classed with the metals, but it is now 
placed with sulphur and selenium on account of its strong anal- 
ogy with these bodies. Its compoujids with oxygen and hydro- 
gen resemble those of its associates. 

§ ni. Phosphorus cmd its Compovmk. 

PHOSPHORUS. 
Sym. P. Equin. 81. Bp. Gr. 1.83. 

^^^» This interesting body is a soft, colorless, half-transparent, 
waxy solid, so extremely inflammable that it takes fire in the open 
air by the heat of the slightest friction, and burns with great 
violence, emitting a brilliant flame, and dense, white fumes of phos- 
phoric acid. If quietly exposed to the air it undergoes slow oxi- 
dation, emitting white vapors of an odor like garlic. It must be 

It properiieB. tTges. 664. What ia selenltim f 665. Wliftt Is telliiriiim f 666. What 
ue the prdpcrtiet of phosphorus f Why is H kept noder water t What aro its ■ 
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handled with caution, as the bums it produces are deep and diffi- 
cult to heal. From its inflammability it is kept nnder irater. It 
is insolnble in water; partially solnble in ether, bnt dissolves 
readily in bisulphide of carbon and various oils. 

667. Source and Preparation. — ^Phosphorus combines with 
oxygen, forming phosphoric acid, and then unites with lime, produ- 
cing phosphate of lime. In this form phosphorus exists in bones, 
the phosphate of lime forming the mineral portion. The skeleton 
of a ii^an contains from 1| to 2 lbs. of phosphorus. To obtain it, 
the bones are first burned, and, the organic matter being con- 
sumed, they are reduced to powder and soaked in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, this decomposes the phosphate, removing two 
thirds of the lime. * The remainder is then heated to a high tem- 
perature witlj charcoal in a close vesseL The carbon unites with 
the oxygen, liberating the phosphorus, which rises in vapor, and 
is condensed in water in the shape of yellow drops. These are 
melted under water and forced into tubes, thus forming the ordi- 
nary stick phosphorus. 

668. Diflcovery.^ — Phosphorus was discovered by Brandt in 
1669. The name signifies bearer of light, and was given on ac- 
count of its property of being luminous in the dark. In all 
Its characteristics, it was a very extraordinary body. *If 
touched it took fire and burned furiously, exhaling a dense white 
cloud, which gathered like fleeces of snow, but, unlike snow, hiss- 
ing like a red-hot iron when touched with water or, if brought 
into contact with the body, blistering it like living fire.' We may 
ima^e the mingled wonder and dread of the devout alchemists as 
they passed precious little bits of it around among the initiated 
nnder a name which hinted their dark suspicions—' the Son of 
Satan.' 

669. Phosphorescexice.— If solutions of phosphorus in ether 
be spread upon the face in the dark, it causes a pallid glow, which 
soon passes away. The cause of this self-shining of phosphorus is 
probably its slow oxidation. Berzelitts stated that it became 
luminous in nitrpgen, hydrogen, or even in a vacuum, but 
ScnROTTER's more careful experiments show that to produce the 
eflfect a little oxygen must always be present. 

670. Its Allotropio Forms. — Among the marked properties 

solTenlB f 667. What Is its eouroe t How is it obtained f 668. How was it at filtt 
regarded f 669. How may photphoresceneo be exhibited ff To what is ft duet 



at this singoliuf jiubstance' id the diydrsity ef its allotropic oon* 
ditions. It assumes six different forms. The ^r^ is the common 
tram^Mirent state, or vitreous phosphorus. When this is exposed 
to light under water it changes to the i^ond variety, which is 
white, opaque, and less fusible. The third is a symziietrical 
crystal of the regular system, formed by evaporating some of its 
solutions. The/ourth is a black, opaque variety, produced by sud« 
den cooling of the melted phosphorus; fifthj a soft elastic sub^ 
stance analogous to viscous sulphur, and formed by suddenly 
co<^ng phosphorus when near its boUing point; and, sixths a red 
amorphous sort, which may be obtained by exposing vitreous phoft* 
phorus to tke rays of the sun between two plates of glass. 

671. This red amorphous variety nuQf. riso be produced by &eaf « 
ing common phosphorus in an atmosphere c^ carbonic acid^ when 
it is obtained as a briek'-red powder. As vitreous phosphorus may 
be called the active variety, .this is the opposite or passive formj 
It IS heavier than the former, red in color, does not shine in the 
dark, nor melt at the heat of boiling water. It exhales no vapoe 
or odor ;. oxidizes but very slowly in the air, doesttotchange oz^en 
into ozone, is chemically iudififerent toward other elements, ma^fr 
be handled with impunity, or carried exposed in the pocketvand 
is not poisonous when administered in doses a hundred times 
greater than would be &tal in thei Ksommon form (G. Wilson)^ 
At 500° it is reoonvertdd into the active form and bursts into fiame^ 

672. UsaSk-^The chief use of phosphorus is in the manufactured 
of friction matches, and vast quantities are consumed in this wa^ 
among all civilized nations. In making matches the blocks are 
sawn by machinery, and the ends first tipped with sulphur, anft 
then with an emulsion of phosphorus in glue, n^ith a little saltpetre, 
oxide of manganese, or chlorate of potash ; bodies all rich in oxk 
ygen. The mauuHaeture is not only dangerous from the explosive 
nature of the materials used, but from the corrosive phosphoria 
vapors, which produce among the labor^s the distressing diseases 
known as caries of the lower jaw. An attempt has been made to 
avoid these evils by the use of passive phosphorus in thismanu- 
focture, but as yet with only partial success. 

673. Office in Nataxe.-^The part played by phosphorus in the^ 
scheme of nature is of the highest interest. Existing, combined 

S70. How xnaoy are Its allotropio forms? What are they? 671 What are tho 
ptopettXM at paBaiTd fSiOftphornBt 672i For what fai phosphorus used I Describe 
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with Ume, in the primitive and Toloanio rooki, hj their gradual 
decay in the coarse of ages, it passes into the soil. The plants, 
with their thousand rootlets suokiog up the soluble extract of soil, 
obtain compounds of phosphorus, which rbe with the sap to the 
leaf. It is maintained by some that a portion of its compounds is 
here decomposed, the phosphorus being set free and thrown ioto 
the passive state by the chemical influence of the sunbeam ( 372 ). 
However this may be, it is stored up in the seeds which are des- 
tined to nourish man and the higher animals. One portion is em- 
ployed to build up the bony structure, while another forms a large 
constituent of the nervous system and brain. What the precise 
office of phosphorus in the brain may be we cannot say, but that 
it performs some high duty in the reactions of the mind with its 
organ, is manifest from tbe fact that after prolonged brain-exercise 
there is a rise in the proportion of phosphoric products in the 
liquid excretion. 

674.— Phosphoric Acid, PO* (F7u>8phoric Anhydride).— When 
phosphorus is burned in dry oxygen. Fig. 241, the 
dense, white vapors which are formed condense 
upon the glass in snow-like flakes. This is pho9- 
phoric anhydride. It has a powerful attraction for 
moisture, absorbing it from the air, or, if brought 
into contact with water, seizing it with such vio- 
lence as to emit a hissing sound. Phosphoric acid 
is thus formed, which always contains water in its 
oomposition. By evaporation, a vitreous-looking 
substance is produced, known as glacial phos- 
phoric acid. Its solution is very sour. 

676. The intensity of the attraction of phosphorus 
for oxygen may be strikingly shown by directing a 
stream of the gas against a small piece of phosphorus 
at the bottom of a vessel of warm water, when a bril- 
liant combustion will be observed beneath the liquid, 
Fig. 242. 

676. Phosphoric acid is procurable from bones by 
the action of sulphuric acid, which displaces it by seiz- 
ing the lune, or by the direct oxidation of phosphorus 

tfae process. What is said of its dangers? 673. Whence do plants obtain tlieir 
phoBphoms I What are its offices in the animal system f Its relations to mental 
action ff 674. What is phosphoric anhydride f Glacial phosphorus ff 675. How is 
12 
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by lutrio add. It combines with water in three proportions, 
forming 

Monobasic or metaphosphoric acid, HO, F0«. 

Bibasio or pyrophosphorio acid, 2H0, PO*. 

Tribasic or common phosphoric acid, 8H0, POs. 
These three acids give rise to three series of salts. 

677. Phosphide of Hydrogen, PHs {Phoiphuretted Hydrogen), — 
This is a colorless gas, with a very offensive odor, is poisonous when 
inhaled, and produced in small quantities by the decay of animal 
matter. It may be prepared by heating small fragments of phos- 
phorus with a strong solution of caustic potash in a retort The 
end of the retort tube dips beneath water, and as the gas passes 
out in bubbles, it rises to the surface and takes 
fire spontaneously. If some pieces of the phos- 



phide of calcium are thrown into a glass of 
water, the same thing takes place. Double de- 
composition with thei water produces phosphn- 
retted hydrogen, which ignites at the snr&ce 
and forms beautiful wreaths of vapor, Hg. 243. 
The other phosphides of hydrogen are of little 
interest. 

678. Phosphorus combines with chlorine so 
Wreatha of Flame ©^©rgetically as to take fire. It also forms nu- 
merous compounds with iodine, bromine, nitro- 
gen, and sulphur, but they are comparatively unimportant. 




CHAPTER Xn. 

THE HYALOGENS OR GLASS FOBMEBB. 

§ I. Silicon and its Compatmda. 

SILICON. 

Sym. Si, Equiv, 14. 

' 679. 8ilioon< — ^This element is never found free in nature, 
but exists very extensively in the mineral crust of the earth in 

Ito interne attraction for water ahownf 67flL How is it obtained ftom boneaT 
Whence arise tbe-three aeriee of aalte t 677. Wbat are the properties of phoaphn- 
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colnbinatioti ititli oxygen, forming siUca. It has three allotropio 
states: first, amorphous silicon—- a brown powder; second, a 
variety resembling graphite; and third, a crystalline form. It 
holds an equivocal place in classification, some ranking it with the 
metals. It is difficult to separate, and is of no importance except 
to the scientific chemist. 

68a— mica, SiOa {Silicic Addy Silex, Sandy—^Tim is a com- 
pound of silicon and oxygen, the proportions of which are unset- 
tled. Bbbzelius held that it is SiOs, analagous to sulphuric acid, 
and this view has been generally accepted. But later chemists 
consideF it as SiOs, or analogous to carbonic acid. 

681.— Silicsa is the most abundant of minerfd substances. Its 
purest condition is that of quartz, in which it forms hexagonal 
crystals terminated by six-sided summits, Fig. 244. I^ yj 244. 
this minerfd is heated to redness and quenched in water, 
it is reduced to a fine, white, tasteless, gritty powder, 
« which is nearly pure silica. The chief constituents of 
aU sandstones is silica, and it occurs in large proportion 
in m«iy other rocks ; these, by decomposition, yield the 
nlicous principle or sand of soils. The common flint 
and many valuable stones, as amethyst, agate, chalce- 
dony, camelian, jasper, opal, and sardonyx, consist of Quartz Crys- 
silica, variously colored by other substances. 

682. Sdubility.— In pure water, and in all acids, except the 
hydrofluoric, it is insoluble, but it is dissolved by alkaline solu- 
tions. Hence, all naturfd waters which contain alkaline carbonates 
hold also in solution a little silica. If wood be present in such 
waters, as it decays, the particles of silica are deposited in place 
of those that escape, and thus a copy of the wood in stone, or a 
petrifaction^ is produced. 

683. It is an Acid. — ^Though so insoluble and inert, silica is 
really an acid, combining with bases, and forming silicates which 
are true salts. By the intense heat of the oxyhydrogen flame it is 
melted into a pure glass, and may be spun out into threads. But 
when mixed with alkalies it melts at a lower temperature, combin- 
ing with them to form ordinary glass. The most abundant min- 

retted hydrogen? How is it obtained? 678. Other compounds of phosphoma? 
679. Where is silicon found ? What are its allotropio forms ? 680. What is the 
composition of silica ? 681. What is the purest silica? What is said of its abun- 
4ance ? 682. Its solubility ? How are petrifactions formed ? 683. What are Bili« 
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erals, mica, feldspar, hornblende, serpentine, &c., which form the 
granitic, and many other rocks, are nlicates of the alkalies and 
alkaline eartijs ; — ^iike glass, thej are also salts. 

684. Silica of BoiL-^At common temperatures carbonic acid is 
stronger than silioio; hence, fipon many of the silicates the air 
exerts a destructive agency. Its carbonic add slowly unites wiUi 
their bases, setting the silica free, thus forming one of the diainte- 
grating forces by which rocks are reduced to the condition of soiL 
At the moment of its liberation it is soluble in water. In this, 
way, but still more powerfully by the action of alkalies, silica is 
dissolved by the water of soils, and, entering the roots of plants, 
performs an important office in giving stifEness and strength to the 
stalks of grains and grasses. 

685. Soluble Qhauu^Jf 8 or 10 parts of carbonate of soda or 
potash are mixed with 12 <Mr 15 parts <tf sand and 1 of charcoal, on 
being heated they melt, and torn a mass resemUing ordmary 
glass; but it entirely dissolves in hot water. This is known as» 
soluble glass, and when applied to wood and other substances an- 
swers the protective purpose of a varnish or paint. 

686. lU Colloidal FonxL<— If to a solution of soluble glass, 
chlorohydrio acid be added, it neutralizes the alkali, and the silica 
separates as a transparent jelly—a fine example of the colMd 
state (83). It is a hydrate of silica, and is insoluble in water or 
acids. This gelatinous state may be continued by keeping it 
moist, but as soon as it is deprived of water it falls to a gritty 
powder. 

687. Fluoride of fiiHooa, SiFj, {Fluasaicic ^oi(0«-~This is a 
colorless gas produced when fluohydrio acid is liberated in contaot 
with silica. When passed into water the gas is deoomposed, the 
silica becoming gelatinous, and the water a solution of hydrofino* 
silicic tfcid,HF,SiF2. 

688. Silicates are salts of silica, and form a large class of nat«- 
ural minerals. Most of them are fusible ; some, however, melt at 
only very high temperatures. They are all insoluble in water except 
the silicates of the alkalies. Those artificial siiicates which are 
of interest in the arts will be noticed when speaking of their 
respeclive bases. 

cAtest OiT8 examples. 684. What is the Mtlon of carbonio acid npdn allicateal 
What it the office of liUea ia plants t 686. What U aoluble glaie f 686. Describe 
lU coUoidal fonn. What is it f 687. What is flnoride of silicoD t 688. 'State the 
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§11. Boron. 
8ym, B. Equiv. 10.9. 

689. Boron is a rare sabstance always found in combination 
with oxygen, as boracic acid. It strongly resembles silicon, and, 
like it, is capable of assuming three allotropic states. 

690. Boracio Add, BOa. — This is found as a natural co;Qistitu- 
ent of several minerals, but the principal supply is derived from 
the lagoons of Tuscany, Here, the acid issues from the earth along 
with jets of steam, and is collected by throwing the jets^into water. 
The acid is afterward separated from the water by evaporation in 
leaden pans so arranged that they are heated by the vapors as 
they escape from the earth. It is deposited in white, scaly crystals, 
which are purified by repeated crystallization^. . These crystals 
have a glassy appearance, and are soapy to the touch. They dis- 
solve much more readily in boiling than in cold watier, and form a 
(Solution having feebly acid properties. 
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THE METALLIC BLSKENTS. 

§ I. General Properties of the MOaU. 

691. The metals form the largest division of the chemical ele- 
ments, axid are distinguidhed by certain characteristics which they 
manifest in very different degrees. They have all a peculiar shining 
appearance, called ih^ metallic lustre. Most metals, however, may 
be obtained in conditions free from this lustre, while some bodies 
which are not metals, as iodine and plumbago, have also a metallio 
brightness. They vary hi color ; several, as silver and platinum, 
are white, with tints peculiar to each ; others, as lead and tin, are 
hlnish ; iron and arsenic are grayish ; calcixnn and barium a pale 
yellow ; gold a bright yellow, and copper red. 

692. HardttosB, Brlttleness, T6na[Gity.~tn hardness the metals 
exhibit wide differences ; steel scratches glass, while potassium is 

propertiet of tb* silleates^ €S9. What is l>oron f eso. How \% boraoib aoid o|>. 
tainedt en. Hoirfff«t]ieinetiasdiBtl|igiiith«dt WlMt of theic ooJomf 692. How 
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Boft as wax. Some, as bismuth and antimony, are so brittle that 
thej may be easily crashed in a mortar, while to pulverize gold or 
copper requires immense force. Their tenacity, which is deter- 
mined by the amount of weight which wires of equal diameter 
will support, is also various. If lead be taken as 1, copper is 17 
and iron 26. Heat generally diminishes the tenacity of metals, 
but in the case of iron and gold it increases it up to 212°. 

693. Malleability and Ductility. — ^Malleable metals are those 
which may be hammered into thin leaves. Gold heads the list, and 
has been reduced to a £Qm the srsUw o^ <^ ^<^^ ^^ thickness. 
In ductility, or capability of being drawn into wire, platinum 
stands first. Wollaston produced wire from it but ^.inr o^ ^^ 
inch in diameter. The foregoing properties in each case vary with 
the texture of the metaL 

694l Specific Gravity^— In this respect also there are great 
differences. While platinum is 22 times heavier than water, lith* 
ium is but little more than half as heavy as that liquid. The 
lightest metals have the strongest affinity for oxygen. 

695. Fnsibility.— The range of properties is here most remark- 
able. While mercury remains fluid at 89^, potassium and so- 
dium fuse below the boiling point of water ; silver and gold melt 
at a red heat, iron at a white heat (2,786^), and platinum only at 
the intense, but undertermined heat of the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe. 

696. Volatility.— Mercury vaporizes at 662°, and several metals 
are so volatile that they may be distilled from their compounds. 
Lead is largely volatilized, and copper slightly so in the smeltmg 
furnaces, and even gold is dissipated in vapor in the focus of a 
powerful burning glass. Some of the metals emit odors ; arsenic 
gives the smell of garlic, while iron, tin, and copper by friction* 
give forth distinctive odors. 

697. Oondnotion of Heat and Eldotzloity.— The metals are ex- 
cellent conductors of heat and electricity, but vary in thi^ respects 
When separated from their compounds by electrolysis, they appear f 
at the negative pole, and are hence electro-positive. It is remark- 
able that the vapors of the metals are non-conductors of electricity. 

698. The metals occur in nature in three states. First, some 

do they vary in hardness, brittleneeB, and tenacity f 693. In malleability and 
ductility ff 094. Speelilo gravity f Relation to affinity? 695. How do they 
differ in fasibUity? 696. In volatility t 697. What is their reUtion to heat and 
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of them, as gold, silver, platmum, and mercniy, are often found nn- 
combined, and are said to occur in the native state. Second, 
many are fonnd alloyed with each other, as gold and silver with 
mercnry ; but usually they occur in combination with the metal- 
loids, for which they have a strong attraction. These compounds 
are known as metallic ores. 

699. DiatiibatioiL— The soil and rocks beneath us, as has been 
stated, consist of metallic oxides, but the chief metals used in the 
arts are not so widely disseminated. They are found in various 
places and at various depths in the earth, in the form of seams, 
beds, or mineral veins. Fissures and openings among the older 
or fire-formed rocks often occur filled with ores, and are called 
lodes. The thickness and direction of veins are various, the most 
productive generally occurring near the junction of two dissimilar 
kinds of rock. It is supposed they are 'accumulated there in 
consequence of slow yoltaic actions which have been going on 
through uncounted ages, and which have been occasioned by 
differences in chemical composition of the two contiguous rocks.' 
(MiLLEB.) The ores are procured by excavating shafts in the earth, 
cutting horizontal or inclined galleries, and by picking, wedging, 
and blasting out the minerals. 

700. Treatment of Ores*— This is first mechanical, then chem- 
ical ; the more valuable the ore, the more care does its manage- 
Inent require, but the operations differ widely in different cases. 
The ores of lead and tin are dressed as follows : when brought to 
the surface, they are sorted, the purest lumps being set aside for 
the smelting furnace. The residue is then broken by hammers, 
and again sorted. The rougher portions are then crushed between 
revolving cylinders and the product passed through coarse sieves ; 
while the finer part is agitated in water by the hand process of 
jigging. The crushing is completed in the stamping mill, which 
consists of upright, wooden beams, shod with iron and lifted by 
steam or water power, which are allowed to fall upon the ore. 
The products are repeatedly washed, and the powdered ores settle 
in layers according to their specific gravities. 

701. Roasting Ores. — After ores have been prepared mechan- 
ically, they are subjected to chemical treatment, which is twofold 

eleotrieity f 698. In xrhBi three states are the metals found 7 609. How do they 
luraally occur f How are the veins formed? How worked? 700. How are lead 
and tin ores dreasod ? 701. When ai>e metals roasted ? How is it done ? When ii 
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— raoitiTig and reducing, Jf tiiej oonttifi volatile prodi«itdji as 
sulphur or arsenio, which may be remoTed by oxidation or heat, 
thej are first roasted. This is done in an ovennshaped furnace, 
called a revef^beratory, Fig. ^45. The fhel is pkeed at one end, and 

the heated gases akid fiame are re- 
verherated, or thrown down from 
the arched roof of t^ ftaiaoenpon 
the ore, which is distaiboted oter 
its bed. In this way ores are ox- 
idized. If they contain snlphnr, it 
bnrils off and esc^ies as sulphi^ons 
aoid^ while arsenic is carried away 
aaarsenioosaeid. Sometimes, as in 
the case of lead, the. metal is at 
once procured by the operation of 
roasting* In other instances it is 
changed to the state of oxide^and th^i requires another process to 
set it free. 

703. HedioDtioii or Smeltiiig of orei is 
the chemical process of deoxidotion. It is 
effected by heating them to a high "tempera- 
ture in contact with sabstances which take 
the oxygen fr*om the metal by saperior 
affinity. Oarbon is the chief deoxidiziDg 
agent, and removes the oxygen in the fonn 
of carbonic oxide and oarbonio acid. For 
the removal of various earthy impurities, sub- 
stances are em^yed termed fluxes, which, 
combining with them, melt and flow off as 
cnidie glass or^slag. For laboratory opera- 
tions with the metals, small famaces are indis' 
lAboratary Furaaee. pensable, such as those represented in Fig; ^€' 



Reverberatory Furnace. 



Via. 240. 




§n. Theory Wnd Conatituficn of 'Salts. ' 

703. Salts result from the union of non-metalli^.elementA with 
the metals; they are therefore to be considered as compounds of 
the metals. It has been stated that salts are formed by the union 



another proceot required? 702. What la smelting t HdW effodted t For what la 
i«d t What la the nae«f fliu^eat 708. How are aaltfl to be eonglderedt 
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^ acids aad basea^ but a mpre G0xz^>Iete Acopunt of thi^ir coDjuta- 
tioii is now necessary. 

, 704. Two Etoda ol Adds and Salta-t^When oxygen was dls- 
coyeiied it was fomud by Layoisisb to enter largely into tl^e comr 
position of aoids; it was therefore believed to be the universal 
acidifying prinoipley and given a name which signifies add-forirner. 
But it was afterward found that there are powerful acids, as tho 
cihlorohydric and iodohydrio, which contain no oxyg^ at all, their 
coBiBian principle being hydrogen. Hen^oe two kinds of acids 
w^e rec<^ized, 09saGid9 and hydracHs. 

... . 705. In like manner it waa at first supposed that all salts were 
double compounds, acid united to base, as sulphuric acid to potash, 
KG, SO3. But it was at length discovered that this composition 
represents but a part of the salt family, and if adopted would ex- 
clude common salt iUelfy the very substance from which the term 
salt was derived. For, although common salt is produced by the 
addition of an acid and a base, chlorohydric acid to soda, yet there 
is not a simple union of the two binary compounds, but hdoubU 
deeompontion : tiie acid imd the base are each split, and two com- 
pounds result; thuaKaO+HCIIsxNaOl+HO. That is, when 
these substances are brought together, chloride of sodium and water 
ate fbnned. Rente two kinds of salts are recognized, oxysollU and 
tibe hdlmd salts, or those whioh resemble common salt, from hak^ 
aait. But it has been latterly maintaii&ed that tiiere is only 
one type of acids and one of salts. Davy started the hypothesiB 
that all aiGidsare prop^ly hpdraddSf and all salts binary, 

706. The lattter View of Aoida. — It 16 well known taohemisft 
tHat when the oxacids, sulphuric, nitric, andi^osphoric, aredeprived 
of water, they no longer possess true acid in-operties. Salphurie an- 
l^ride does not redden litmus, nor corrode the fingers ; but if 
wttter be added, it instiantly becomes a powerful acid. Now, as hy- 
dix>gea is present in att tiie hydracids, and as the oxygen compounds 
only become acid by the addition of water whieh contains hy- 
drogen, it is assumed that not oxygen, but hydrogen is the universal 
acidifying principle; and if there is but one acid-former, there is 
probably but one type of acids, llie elements which combine with 
hydrogen to form acids are called radicles, as chlorine, iodine, Sdc, 

TOt What wwi the early idea of oxygen t What is now known ? 705. What vrw 
(he first idea of salts t What was at length disoovered t Constitution of common 
Mlt^ W3uit is DATX^Ahypothesls % 700. VfThy has hydrogen heen regarded as th^ 
12* 
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707. In speaking of cyanogen, it- was stated that there is 
a class of compound bodies of which that substance is a type, which 
play the part of simple elements, and are called com^pound radieUs. 
Cyanogen, NO 2, combines directly with hydrogen (like the simple 
radicle chlorine), ' to form cyanohydric acid, HNOa. Now it is 
assumed that the oxacids contain compound radicles in the same 
way ; and if this be admitted, the whole case is simplified. It is 
claimed that in sulphuric acid there is the radicle sulphion SO4 ; in 
phosphorioacid, phosphion POe, and in nitric acid, nitration NOg- 
These radicles unite with hydrogen, and thus the oxacids are 
binary. Sulphuric acid is sulphionide of hydrogen. The change 
is shnple. 

OLD VIEW OF AdiDS. NEW VIEW. 

. Phosphoric acid, HO, PO5. H,P08, analogous to H,Oy. 
Sulphuric acid, HOjSOg. H,S04, " " H,01. 

Nitric acid, HOjNOg. H,NOc, " " H,Br. 

Hence we arrive at the following definition : An acid i$ the 
hydrogen compound of a simple or compound radicle vsJiich poB' 
sesaes the power of neutralizing laees; its general formula "being 
HE (hydrogen and radicle.) 

708. Iiater View of Salts.— From this point of view the com- 
position of salts is also simplified ; one type of acids gives us also 
one type of salts. By replacing the hydrogen of chlorohydrio 
acid, HOI, by sodium, we get common salt, NaOl. By replacing 
the hydrogen of cyanohydric acid by potassium, we get the salt 
d^anide of potassium, HNOg. And so by replacing the hydrogen 
of sulphionide of hydrogen by iron we get sulphionide of iron, 
FeSO*, instead of the old sulphate, FeO,S08. On this view we 
may define a salt to be the compound formed hy replacing the hy- 
drogen of an acid hy a metal ; and the general formula for a Bait 
is MB (metal and radicle.) (For diagrams rendering this sub- 
ject easy of comprehension, see Author^s Chemical Chart and 
Atlas.) 

709. Estimate of the H3rpothesi8.— Although the foregoing 
hypothesis is ingenious and useful, and is perhaps growing in 
favor with progressive chemists, yet upon close examination, it is 

acidifying principle! What are radicles? 707. Compound radicles? Explain 
the new view of aoidB. What is the definition of an acid by this view ? 708. Ao- 
eording to this, how are salts formed f Give tho definition of a salt. 709. What 
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fonnd liable to objection, and, as remarked by Pbof. Millbb, 
cannot be considered as a correct representation of the composi- 
tion of a salt nnder all circumstances. A salt, when once formed, 
may be regarded as a uohole ; it can no longer be looked upon as 
consisting of two distinct parts, but as a new substance maintained 
in its existing condition by the mutufd action of all the elements 
which compose it. These different elements are not all united 
with each other in every direction with an equal amount of force. 
As a crystal deaves in different directions as the force is differ^ 
ently applied, so a salt may split up into different simpler sub- 
stances, according as the chemical force is applied one way or 
another. The probability therefore is, that neither the old nor the 
new view is absolutely correct, but that each may in turn well re- 
present the salt when subjected to the influence of different 
forces. 

710. Sulpho-Salts.— Sulphur is analogous to oxygen in chemical 
relations ; and as there are oxysalts, so -there is also a class of sul- 
pho-salts, exactly corresponding to them in constitution. 

711. Nonnal Salts. — ^The term normal salts has been applied 
to all those in which there is an atom of acid for each atom of 
oxygen in the base. Carbonate of potash, KO, GO 2, is an example. 
Where the base consists of a aesquioxide containing three atoms of 
oxygen, it requires three atoms of acid to form a normal salt. For 
example, alumina, Ala, Os, requires three atoms of sulphuric acid 
to form a normal sulphate of alumina, AI2, O3, 8SO3. 

712. K a solution of oxalic acid be added to that of potash in 
equivalent proportions, a neutral salt is formed. If this be re- 
dissolved, and another proportion of oxalic acid be added, it unites 
with the salt already formed, and an acid or mper-salt is produced 
which reddens litmus and crystallizes in a different form from the 
first. Basic or sub-salts have an opposite structure — ^the base pre- 
dominating over the acid. It has been stated that water in combi- 
nation plays the part of both acid and'base. With bases it unites 
as a feeble acid, and with acids as a feeble base. When one atom 
of water is combined with one of acid, it forms a monobasic acid ; 
if two of water, a Mbasic acid ; and if several, a polybasic acid. 
Heoce, by replacing the water of polybasic acids by metallic bases, 

does Prof, MiLLCB say of tbia theory! 710. What are Bnlpho-salts ? 711. What 
are normal salUf 712. Whatisaneatralsaltt Asuper-Baltt AanbHwltt Whan 
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ir^g^Hib'>ialiBO€lMUiauJtim. ]tf different bfises^mbiQOwUh^jts^ 
basic Acidis, they prodmy^^doMe nto^ 

713. In crystallising from axpuova solutiofos salts combine irith 
a definite proportion of water, which is contained in tiic crystal as 
iMOef 4ff erpsPnOUtiaiHm,' Atom crystal^ iMnitiin nearly nne- ha]f 
thdrweigkt of water. Certain crystals {GlanbeE\iai4t8,>£fircnun» 
pie), if exposed to the aitmospba^, part wiHi their combined irater 
by evaporation, lose their bHlliancy and cmmble.to a white powf- 
der; this is called &jfion9M7u»i - Other salts when rapidly, crystals 
lining confine meohanicidly in thdr textore ii-porti(NQ Cf the mother 
Hquor, cansing them when expanded by heat to expk>d6.with a 
crackling noise, which is termed- i20erd^'^^£an. Others, when ex<i 
posed to the fur, absorb water and become s^mi-Uqnid/^e process 
being called deliquescence. 

The salts that have been produced are already nnmbeced by 
thousands, and there is no end to thttr mnlti^liGatioiik Wc :ahall 
hare space to notice but a few, and those bvi^y. . 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

1CETAL8 MTHICH DBOOUPOSiE WATBlt AT OSDINABY 
TBMPERATyHES. 

714. Anthers Ttry in t&eir classification of the nsetals) but 
they are nsnally arranged according to their affinity* for oxygeik 
We shall divide them into three groups: first, metals which decom- 
pose water at common temperatures ; secoAd, metals whi^ mdy 
decompose water at a red heat; thirdv metabwhich cannot de* 
compose water at all. The first gft>up comprises nine elements, as 
follows: — 

PofASSITM, 

OiESXITBI, 

BUKDIXriCy 

Sodium^ 

Ijthium, 

Babium, 

Strontiitm, ' 

Oaloiuh, 

Maonbsixtm. 



The first five metals of this group, 
when oxydated, produce alkalies, iand are 
therefore called metah of the alkalies. The 
oxides of the remaining four are alkaline, 
though in a less degree, and have also an 
earthy appearance ; hence they are termed 
metals of the alkaline earths. 



k an add Mid to be monolMHie f Wben Uteaio t When polytaaic ? 7ia Wliat 
ttWBter of AtyittfUxatloiil Wltat l» oflBnnraioeaM t DeonplUUcnil £»liqttfl»> 
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"' ' ■' i/POTASsnrk and it6 C0MP0TJirt>a ' 

tbgetlter'ifith sbdittm, barium, BtroBthfttov atid cfilcWin.' Before 
thMi time the alkalies alidiilkftline eartliis bad been considered &h 
Simple bodies, and the ^scovery of tbeir compound nature form* 
floi intcjtesting era in chemical science. Datt obtained this metal 
by subjecting moistened potash to tibe action 6f a powerful voltaic 
battery; the positive pole gave off oxygeti, and metallic globules 
^ purd potassitm:! appe^isd at the negative pole. 

716. It is never found free in nature, but occurs abundimtljr 
in rC>cks and soils combfne^d "^itli otygen, si potdsh. It is tisually 
dbtafn^ by the action of chftroo^ upoh carbonate of potash at a 
T^ryh^h temperature. 'Rid carbonate is decomposed, the free 
carbon seizing the oxygen of the potash and escapiug as carbonic 
oxide, while the metal distils over into suitable ^condensers, 

*KO,COa+2O = K+30O. 

717. F fop B ir ti efL^^Potassiam at comm<»t teoiperattires in a diver- 
irhite metal, and so soft that it may be moulded like Wax. It has 
a powerftiliaffitiity for ^yxjgen. if throtrn ispon the suriiac^ of 
water, instsant' decomposition takes place ^^^ ^47 

iEig.^ a47v the potassiomf uniting irMi th<e 

oxygen to form potash. The liberated hy- 

droj^eBy together with a small quantity of 

irolatillaed meta}, is ignited by the htiat 

evolved during the decomposidon, and combuBtionofPotaBBinm; 

boms with a beandful like flame as tibe 

globule floats about on the surface of the liquid. Potassium de- 

composes nearly all compounds conta^ing ^xygen^ if brought in 

contact with them at high temperatures, and many even at ordi-^ 

nary temperatures. Henoe, to preservQ it pure, it is kept in naphthdy 

a liquid containing no oxygen. 

cencet 714. How are the xnetalfl cIssBifiedf Hov is group first diTJdedf Tlfi» 
When and by whom wa« potaaeivm discovered t By what means f What was 
the efiect of the di8<^Teryl 710. How does it ooenr in nature! How ia it 
obtikiMdl 717^ What are its properties! . Why. is it kc^ in saphthat 
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71 8. Protoxide of Potasaiiiiii, EO (PotoaA).— This, the most hn- 
portant compound of potasdmn, is always formed when the metal 
comes in contact with free oxygen. It has a powerful attraoticm 
for water, absorbing it with avidity when exposed to a moist at- 
mosphere, and forming a hydrate, or caustic potash, KO, HO. This 
is generally procured by the action of caustic lime in a boiling so* 
lution of carbonated potash. The lime unites with the carbonic 
acid of the potash, forming insoluble carbonate of Hme, which sub- 
sides. The clear liquid, containing the potash in solution, is then 
drawn off and concentrated by evaporation. If the heat be 
continued to a point little short of redness, the liquid flows 
without ebullition, and may then be run into moulds, where 
it solidifies on cooling, forming the small, grayish-white sticks 
of commerce. 

719. Potash possesses all the properties of the alkalies in a pre- 
eminent degree. It saturates the most powerful acids, changes 
vegetable yellows to brown, restores the blues discharged by 
acids, and decomposes animal and vegetable substances, whether 
living or dead. It is used in medicine to cauterize and cleanse 
ulcers and foul sores; heuce its name, caustic potash. If a 
solution of potash be shaken in a bottle with any fixed oil, the 
two unite, forming^ a soap. This accounts for the soft greasy 
feel it has when touched by the fingers; as it decomposes the 
skin and forms a soap with its oily elements. "When taken into 
the system, potash acts as a powerfully corrosive poison. Its 
active chemical character renders it an indispensable reagent in 
the laboratory. 

720. Iodide of Potosaiam, KI (EydriodaU of Fotashy-^ThiB 
may be formed by adding iodine to a solution of potash, and 
gently warming until the solution assumes a brown tint. It is a 
very soluble, white solid, which crystallizes in cubes, and is much 
used in medicine. 

721. Carbonate of Potash, K0,00a.— -Potash exists in plants 
in combination with various organic acids. "When the plant is 
burned, these combinations ,are broken up ; the organic acids are 
decomposed into carbonic acid and water, and the liberated pot- 
ash unites with a portion of the carbonic acid formed by combus- 

718. What is potMht Hydrate of potash? How Is oanstic potash obtained? 

719. What are Its properties 7 What is its action with oils t Its uses in medicine t 
In the laboratory t 7201 WhtA is iodide of potassium t Its usest 721. How is 
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tign, thus producing carbonate of potash. This is a highly alka- 
line, deliquescent salt, and is used largely in the manufacture of 
soap and glass, in preparing caustic potash, &c. It is also an im- 
portant reagent in the laboratory, and is a most valuable fertilizer. 
This salt rarely forms less than 20 per cent, and sometimes more 
than 50 per cent, of the weight of wood ashes. The ashes of dif- 
ferent plants, and even different parts of the same plant, yield it 
in varying amounts. Wood ashes furnish the principal source 
of the carbonate of potash of commerce, from which it is obtained 
by leaching them and boiling the solution to dryness in iron pots. 
The residue is called potasTies, and these, when calcined, afford the 
impure carbonate known aapearlash. Potash, or pearlash, there- 
fore represents the readily soluble portion of wood ashes, and con- 
sists chiefly of carbonate of potash with small amounts of carbon- 
ate of soda and common salt. 

722. Bicarbonate of Potash, KO, 2OO3.— This is formed by 
passing carbonic acid through a strong solution of carbonate of 
potash, which combines with a second equivalent of the acid. It 
is employed as a source of potash in the formation of many of its 
other compounds, and is also nsed for making effervescing draughts 
by adding citric or tartaric acid to its solution, which, combin- 
ing'with alkali, sets the gas free. 

723. Mitxate of Potash, KO,NO, (Nitre, Saltpetre). ^Thh salt 
occurs as a native |>roduct in the earth of various districts in the 
East Indies, and is separated therefrom by leaching the soil, and 
allowing the nitre to crystallize. It is artificially formed by heap* 
ing up organic matter with lime, ashes, and soil, and keeping the 
mass well moistened with urine for a period of two or three years, 
when the heap is lidviated and the salt crystallized out. Besides 
these sources, nitre occurs in the sap of certain plants, such as the 
sunflower, tobacco plant, &c. 

724. Nitre dissolves in about three times its weight of cold 
and one third its weight of boiling water. It is rich in oxygen, 
and when thrown upon burning charcoal is decomposed and defla- 
grates violently. Paper dipped in this solution, and dried, forms 
what is known as touch paper. When ignited, it burns slowly and 

earbonatf of potaah obtained? State the properties and nees of the salt? How 
do its proportions vary in different asbcsT What is pearlash ff For what nsedt 
722. What is bicarbonate of potash t Its uses? 72& How does nitrate of potash 
•oeenrt Bzplaija its artificial fennation. I^om what other sources obtained I 
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stead^ynaMl consomed; limeeittBfie in fig^tisg^ trains* ^fgi^ 
powder, firoworktf^ &o. Nitro- haa a oooMag, saline taato mid 
stFbag anlaseprt&c p^^wera. Qvring tor tbift loiter quaiit|r it .ii 
used estenemly in packing. loea^ to which it in^iarts^a vuddj 
eoW. It i8:«hieflj cMtsumod^ hawdvejr, in. the ixiaiisflEietor» of 
gnapowder; the large amooBt of (xsygen; it .G<mtaii3a)> tfid;tht 
feeble sMwAj by which It <ia held^ adaptiiig ft for sudden astd 
rapid comboatioii. 

726. GoapQwder as an intimate meebonical mixture (^ about 
1 pu*t mtre, 1 part soli^ur, and 3 parts obarcoal. These proporw 
tions, however, vary somewhat in different eonnlaries, as Well as in 
different sorts of powder. "Mxafei charcoal adds to its power^ bnt 
also canses it to attract moisture from the air, which of course in- 
jures its quality. For blasting rocks, where a sustained force, 
rather than an instantaneous one, is required, the powder contains 
more sulphur, and is even then 6&m ^ized with sawdust; t6 re- 
tard the expldsiott. 

726. Manii£iOtiirer*^The mta*e, sulphur, and charcoal, having 
been ground and sifted separately, are thoroughly mixed and th^i 
made into a thick paste with water. Tins is ground for some 
hours under edge stones, after which it ia subjected to immense 
pressure between gunmetal plates, forming what is known as 
pre88'cdke. These cakes are then submitted to the action of toothed 
rollers, whereby the granulation of the powder is effected. The 
gruns thus formed are sorted into: different sizes by meai]is of a 
series of sieves, and thoroughly dried at a steam heat The last 
operation, that of polishing, is accomplished in revolving barrels, 
after which the powder is ready for market. Th^ heavier the 
powder, the greater is its explo^v^ power. Good powder should 
resist pressure between the fingers, giving no dust when rubbed, 
and have a slightly glossy aspect. The explosive power of gun- 
powder is due to a sudden formation of a large volume of nitrogen 
and carbonic acid gas; one volume of the powdei^ giving about 
1,800 volumes of vapor. MretMrhs contain nitre as a chief in* 
gredient, mixed with charcoal, sulphur, ground gunpoiwder, and 
various coloring substances. 

727. Chlorate of Potash, KO, OlOfi.— This may be formed by 

■ " I ' « ■ ■- I' ■-■- ■ ■ ■ ' ■■ ■■ ■ I >,• - 

724. Wliat is toaoh paper t For what used t Wbat are tbe uses of nitre? 72^. 
What is ii^nnpcnnder I How may its pn^ertleB lae varied ? 130* I>e0oribe ita man- 
H&etuye I «How may .good powder be di«tlBgi>iahed.f To what ia the czploikjB 
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pMfling chlorine gas iliron^ a lolatioa of oorbonate of potash. 
Qhlorate of potash is soluble in water, has a taste resembling that 
of. nitre, melts at about ^OO**, and, if heated above that tempera- 
ture, parts with its oxygen. It is used in tho manuDftCture of 
ludfer motohes, in certain op^ations of calico printing, and as a 
source of oxygen. 

8. SODIUM AND ITS OOliPOUNUa 

Sodium^ Sym. Ka. (Natrium). Equiv. 23. Sp, Or. 972. 

728. Sodiam clpsely resembles potassium in both appearance 
and properties. It is prepared in the same manner from its car- 
bonate, and like potassium, must be kept in naphtha to prevent its 
ozidation. . When freshly cut it presents a sUvery appearance, and 
if oast upon hot water bursts into a beautiftil yellow flame, and is 
converted into oxide of sodium, or soda ; the same reaction taking 
place as in the case of potassium. Sodium is a very abundant 
inetal, constituting more than two fifths of common salt, and exist- 
ing as a large ingredient of rocks and soils. 

729. Oadde of Sodium, NaO {Soda).— This compound of so- 
dium strongly resembles the corresponding one of potassium, 
though its properties are somewhat less maiiced. For commercial 
purposes it is chiefly obtained from common salt. Soda, like pot- 
ash, attracts moisture from the air, forming a hydrate. It results 
from recent discoveries in spectrum analysis (346), that com- 
pounds of sodium are almost everywhere diffused. They are 
found in the atmosphere, and in particles of dust ; indeed it seems 
that we can hardly touch any substance without imparting to it 
a little soda salt from our hands. 

730w Chloride of Sodium, iN^aCl {Common 8alt).—Th\s well 
known substance needs, little description. It exists in great 
abundance both in solution and as a solid. Sea water contains in 
every gallon about 4 ounces of salt. Estimating the ocean at an 
i^Y^rage depth of two miles (Lysu,), the salt it holds in solution 
woQld, if separated, form a solid stratum 140 feet thick. Saline 
springs in various localities in this country yield enormous quan- 
tities of saljb by tl^e process of evaporation. The springs in the State 

power duet What Is the oompoeltlon of fireworks ff 727. Give the composition 
And proptrHea of chiarato of potash. For wliat is it used t 728. What is sodium ff 
State its fvoperties. 728. Whaiii thtt eompoiltton af^mdat Its sources f 730. 
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of New York alone famish an annual supplj of about 6,000,000 
bnsheb. As a solid it occurs in eztenslTe beds in various local- 
ities in Europe. The celebrated bed at Wielitzka, Poland, is said 
to be 500 miles long, 20 miles broad, and 1,200 feet thick, con- 
taining salt enough to supply the entire world for thousands 
of years. 

731. Salt exists in small quantities in plants, and sometimes 
promotes their growth by being applied to the soil. It is also an • 
ingredient of animal bodies, being contained in the blood. It forms 
an important constituent of the food of both man and beast^ an 
adult consuming (as estimated by Pbbeiba) about five ounces per 
week. 

732. Common salt is readily sol- 
uble alike in hot or cold water, and 
usually crystallizes in cubes. A pe- 
culiar-shaped crystal, or aggregation 
of crystals, is often formed when the 
salt is allowed to crystallize from 
concentrated solutions. A small 
cube is first formed which sinks so 
as to bring its upper surface on a 
level, or a little below the surface 
of the water. Fig. 248. Other cubes 
form on this, and as the mass sinks, 
still others are deposited, each layer 
being attached to the upper and 
outer edge of the layer next below, 
until a form like that seen in Fig. 
252 is obtained. 

733. Salt is used for packing and 
preserving meat, as it prevents pu- 
trefaction, by absorbing water from 
the flesh (1127). It is also used as a 

CryBtaiiizatioD of Common Salt, source of sodium in the manufacture 
of caustic soda, and as a source of 
chlorine in the production of chlorohydric acid. It fbses at a red 
heat, and is hence used for glazing stoneware, earthenware, &c. 



Fia. 248. 



FlO. 249. 



Fio. 25a 




Pig. -252. 




What Is said of the natnral occurrence and abundance of common salt t 731. What 
ofits presence in plants and animals t 782. State its properties. Mode of crystal- 
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734. Iodide and Bromide of Sodium, Nal, KaBr.-- Theee com* 
ponnds are formed in sea water, and are interesting onlj as being 
the commercial sonrces of iodine and bromine. 

735. Carbonate of Soda, NaO, GO3 + lOHO.— Soda is supposed 
to fill the place in marine plants that potash does in land plants, 
and its carbonate was formerly obtained by leaching their ashes. 
It is now manufactured almost entirely from common salt by Ls- 
BLANC^s process. This consists first in treating chloride of sodium 
with sulphuric acid, forming sulphate of soda, or salt eake^ and 
chlorohydric acid. The next step in the process is the substitu- 
tion of carbonic acid for the sulphuric acid in combination with 
the soda. This is effected by heating the salt cake with finely 
ground coal and chalk in a reverberatory furnace constructed for 
the purpose. After the mass is thoroughly fused, it is raked out 
into wooden troughs and allowed to cool, forming hall soda^ or 
"black a&h, 

736. In this operation the carbon unites with the oxygen of the 
sulphate of soda, thus forming carbonic oxide which escapes, 
leaving sulphide of sodium. An interchange now takes place be- 
tween the carbonate of lime and the sulphide of sodium, carbo- 
nate of soda and sulphide of calcium being the result. In sym- 
bols, 

NaO, SO3 + CaO, 00a + 40 = NaO, 00, + OaS + 400. 

The carbonate of soda, being the only constituent of the black ash 
that is readily soluble, is separated by leaching with warm water; 
and lastly, the solution is evaporated to dryness, yielding the soda 
ash, or crude carbonate of commerce. Carbonate of soda is ex- 
tensively used in the manufacture of soap and glass, being both 
cheaper and purer than the ordinary potash. It is also used as a 
detergent, both in calico printing and in the laundry. 

737. Bicarbonate of Soda, NaO, 2OO2, HO.— This is produced 
by passing carbonic acid through a solution of the carbonate. It 
forms the effervescing soda powders, and is used in bread making. 

738. Sulphate of Soda, NaO, SO3+IOHO {Glauber's salt).— 
This well-known salt may be formed by adding sulphuric acid to 
soda, and is chiefly procured in the manufacture of chlorohydric 

lization. 733. What are iU uaeat 734. -What is said of iodide and bromide of 
Bodlmn t 736. Uow was carbonate of soda formerly obtained t How at present I 
78«. Explain the changes. Uses of the salt 737. What is bicarbonate of soda I 
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aokL It has a bitter saline taste, and loses its water of erystalliza- 
tion OB expoanre to the air. 

739. Nitrate of Soda, NaO^J^O^ (Soda-Saltpetre, Guhie Nitre). 
— Procnred native from parts of Brazil and OhllL Attempts have 
been made to snbstitate this salt for mtrate of potash in the man- 
nfacture of gunpowder, but its tendency to attract moisture from 
.the air has rendered itimiHracticaMe. Kitric acid is obtained from 
it, and it has been somewhat nsed as a fertilizer. 

74a Blboxate of Boda, KaO,2BO3+10HO (.Btmia;).— This is 
obtained (from the evaporation of the waters of itoveral lakes in 
Thibet. It is procnred artificially by heating boracic add with car* 
bonate of soda, the carbonic acid being expelled, and the boracic 
acid takmg its place. This salt has an alkaline taste and reaction, 
and possesses the property of dissolving many metallic oxides; 
hence, its use as a flax in the welding of metals. It dissolves o^ 
the coating of oxide formed wben they are heated, thns presenting 
a dean sar&oe. 

•a. MANUFAOTURB OF GLASS. 

741. When pure sand is heated with potash or soda, they 
fuse into a viscous, transparent mass before passing into the form 
of a liquid. "While in this state they may be moulded into any 
desired shape, retaining their form and transparency when cold. 
When the alkaline earths are heated with them, they are brotight 
into the same condition. Thus we have a compound easily 
moulded at a certain stage of ftiaionj nncrystalline when cold, 
but transparent, hard, strong, insoluble and durable^-^hat is, ootn- 
mon glass. > 

742. Materials of tiie Waimfaetnre*— These arcj first, ^iUeH^io, 
the shape of pulverized quarts or sand. For the manufactcir^ o^ 
the finest varieties of glass a pure white sand free* from oxide of 
iron is employed. Second, there are the basic constituents cf 
potash, soda, lime, magnesia, and oxide of lead, more or lestr pure, 
according to the quality of the {glass required. 'Metallie- oxides 
are employed as coloring agents. 



738. "What is Bulphate of soda 7 739. 17 itrate of soda t 740. Give the composition 
of t>nK>nte of Boda. Itt^iies. 741 When silica Is lieated with potash or soda, 
what remits ? When with alkaline earths t What are the properties of the com- 
pound ? 742. What is the oompositioh of glass t 743. Describe the process. How 
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743. PtoceM.— These materials are placed in pots or crndbles 
of refractory fire^^lay, and sev wal of them set in a large oonioal 
fiimace. The fire is kept np daf and 
n^ht for months, the materials being 
added and withdrawn at pleasure. 
The plastic nature of the half-fused 
product adapts it for being easily 
worked into all desirable forms. 



The 




Rolling Melted GlmsB. 



workman dips an iron tube four or 
five feet in lengtJi into the waxy material, a portion of which ad- 
heres to it. To give it regular shape, he rolls it upon an 
eyen surface, Fig. 258 ; and to make it hollow, he blows 
through the tube. The glass may be pressed into various 
shapes between two moulds, one of which shuts into the 
other. Or it may be worked into globes and cylinders. 
If common window ^ass is to be made, the rounded mass 
npon the tube is blown into a pear shape, Pig. 254, which 
becomes elongated by swinging backward and forward, 
like a pendulum. By reheating, blowing and rolling, it is biowId^. 
worked into the form of a cylinder, Fig. 255, which is out ^^*"' 
off at a and 6, and split along the line «. After again softening 
in the furnace, the cylinder is opened and spread out pjo, 25s. 
into a flat plate, as shown in Fig. 256. 

744. Colored GIass«— The ooloring of glass is effect- 
ed by fusing into the materials a small quantity of me- 
tallic oxide. Oxide of copper gives a green tinge; 
oxide of gold a ruby color ; oxide of uranium a yel- 
low ; oxide of cobalt a deep blue ; oxide of manganese 
a purple ; while a mixture of the oxides of oobalt and 
manganese produces a black glass. Enamel watch- 
dials a^d semi-opaque transparencies are glass rendered 
milk white by oxide of tin, or bone earth. 

745. Vaxieties of Glass^— The silicates of lune, 
magnesia, iron, soda, and potash, in their impure form, produce the 
coarser kinds of glass of which green bottles are made. The sili- 
cates of soda and lime give the common window glass and French 
plate. lime hardens glass, and adds to its lustre ; soda tends to 




cTiJ^ 



GlaM Cylin- 
der. 



are the varioof fonng obtained t 744. How are the different colom produced t 745. 
Of what doet bottle glaia oonalttt Window giant What la the effect of Umet 
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give it a greemsli tinge. BoTiemian glan, the most beauuiM va- 
riety, hard and highly infusible, is a silicate of potash and lime. 

746. Imitation of Precioiui Qema^-^Cry$tal glass, or flint 
glass, so called becanse pnlverized flints were formerly used in 

Fio.256. making it, is a 

compound of the 
silicate of pot- 
ash and lead. 
The oxide of 
^ lead renders it 
very soft so as 
to be easily 
scratched, bat 

Forming a Flat Sheet of Window Glass. greatly reduces 

its transparency, brilliancy, and refractive power. Sometimes 
the. proportion of oxide of lead rises as high as 53 per cent. 
Glass of this composition forms what is called paste, and, when 
suitably cut, is used to imitate the diamond. By the addition 
of a trace of oxide of iron the yellow of the topaz is imitated, 
and by oxide of cobalt the brilliant blue of the sapphire is pro- 
duced. 

747. Aimealing OIaB8<—K glass is suddenly cooled after fusion, 
there seems an unequal strain upon its particles, and it is brittle 
and liable to crack on the slightest scratch or jar. This is shown 
by * Prince Bupert's drops,' little pear-shaped bodies, Fig. 257, made 

by dropping globules of melted glass into water. The 

FiQ. 257. cooling of the outer particles while the inner ones are 

^^^ still fluid, prevents the latter from expanding as they 

Jw^ cool, thus causing such an enormous strain upon the 

#1 surface, that if the small end be nipped off, the whole 

9r mass flies to pieces with an explosion. To ob^date this 

^wb!" difficulty, glass, after having received the aesired 

form, is placed in large furnaces, which are maintained 

at a gradually decreasin^heat for several days, until quite cool. 

This process is called annealing. Glass is cut by the diamond, and 

holes may be bored through it with the end of a three-cornered 

file, if the point of 'friction be kept wet with spirits of turpentine. 



746. What is flint glass t What is the efTeot of lead upon it t What Is paste t 747. 
Why most glass he annealed? How is it done t How is glass cut and horedf 748. 
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i. C2ESIUM, RUBIDIUM, LITHIUM. AMMONIUM. 

CESIUM. 

Sym. Cs. Equiv. 123.4. 

748. The extraordinary circumstances under which this metal 
and rubidium were discovered have been already stated (366). By 
evaporating a large quantity of the water containing cfesium, 
BuKSBN obtained a small amount of it as a chloride, and after- 
ward AS an amalgam, with mercury. Buch is its afSnity for 
oxygen, that even in the state of alloy it oxidizes in the air and 
decomposes cold water. It is the most electro-positive element 
known, surpassing potassium, which formerly ranked first in this 
respect. It forms extremely caustic hydrates and carbonates, 
while its bicarbonate occurs in permanent, glassy crystals. 

RUBIDIUM. 

Bym, Eb. Equiv. 86.86. 

749. This new metal has analogous properties with the pre- 
ceding. It is silver-white in color, with a crystalline structure, 
and forms compounds similar to those of casium. Gbakdsau has 
lately detected rubidium in the ashes of beets, tobacco, tea, and 
eoffee. These metals are found associated with potassium, which 
they closely resemble, and are obtained in considerable quantity 
from the mineral LepidoUte. 

LITHIUM. 

Sym. Z. Equiv, T. 8p. Or. 0.5936. 

760. This metal resembles potassium and sodium, though 
somewhat harder and considerably lighter, being the lightest 
metal known. Until recently, it was supposed to be very rare, 
but the late researches of Bunsen and Kikohoff show that it is 
quite abundant and widely distributed. By the spectrum analysis 
they have found it in sea-water, in the water of springs, in the 
ashes of plants, and in the human blood. 
~' ■ ■ ' ^ 

What are the properties of oaBelumt 740. What of rabidlumf Whence Is It 
obtained t 75a What are the properties of lithlam f Is it abandAnt? 75L Why 
U ammoniain beUevod to exist? What is its theoxyf 752. What are the 
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AMMONIUM. 
Sym, E^K Equiv, 18, 
751. This is belieTed to be a compound radicle, having the 
nature of a metal, and forming oxides, salts, and even an amal- 
gam. Thus hjdrated ammonia, HsNjHO, is regarded as an oxide 
of ammonium, H4N,0. It has never been separated. But if an 
amalgam of potassium and mercury be placed in a solution of sal 
ammoniac (752), it swells up, assumes a pasty consistence, hut pre- - 
senei its tnetaUic lustre and the character <^ an amalgam. It is held 
that the potassium of the first amalgam has been replaced by am- 
monium, which has analogous metallic properties. The new amal- 
gam rapidly decomposes into mercury, ammonia^ and hydrogen, 

762. OUoiide of Ammcwiinm, H4N, 01 (Sal Amnumiac),'^A 
solution of ammonia is neutralized by chlorohydric acid, crystals of 
chloride of ammonium being produced, which have a sharp taste, 
and dissolve in thrice their weight of cold water. Sal ammoniac 
is chiefly obtained by neutralizing the ammoniacal liquor of the 
gas works by chlorohydric acid. On evaporating the liquor the 
salt appears in the form of the tough, fibrous crystals of commerce. 
It is volatilized by heat. It is used in soldeiing to cleanse mo« 
tallic surfaces, the chlorohydric acid dissolving the coat of oxide. 
Mixed with lime, which decomposes it and expels the ammonia, it 
is used to fill smelling bottles. 

763. Carbonate of Oxide of Ammonium (Carbonate of Ammo- 
nia). — There are several of these salts. Pure ammonia and car- 
bonic anhydride unite to form a neutral, anhydrous carbonate, 
H3N, CO2, pungent, volatile and very soluble in water. The com- 
mon sal volatile, or smelling salts of the shops, is a sesquicarbonate 
2H4NO, 8CO2. 

754. Sulphate of Oxide of Ammoninm, H4N0,S03H0, is 
prepared in a large way by neutralizing the ammoniacal liquor of 
the gas works with sulphuric acid. It is a valuable fertilizer. 
Nitrate of oxide of ammonium H4NO, NO 5, HO, is a soluble salt 
used as a source of nitrous oxide. There is a host of compounds 
of ammonia which are of interest only to the professed chemist* 
The ammoniacal s^ts are all soluble, and yield the ammoniacal 
odor by adding caustic lime or potash, or at a high heat. 

propertiM of chloride of ammoniamt Iti met? 753. What carbonates 
are mentioned I 751 What other ealU of ammonia t 7M. What la'barfvmt 
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§11. MetaU of the Alkaline Earths. 

BARIUM. 

Sym, Ba. Equiv. 68.6. 

766. Barinin occurs in large quantity in the mineral known 
as heavy spar (sulphate of baryta). It is a white, silver-like 
metal, and has a strong affinity for oxygen, tarnishing on exposure 
to the air. 

756. Ozide of Barium, BaO (Baryta\\B a gray powder having 
a strong attraction for water, which it absorbs on exposure to the 
air, forming hydrate of baryta. The hydrate has an alkaline re- 
action, and unites with acids to form salts. 

767. Chloride of Barium, Ba01+2H0.-'This salt is readily 
soluble in water. It is interesting only as being the usual test for 
sulphuric acid, with which it gives a dense white, insoluble precipi- 
tate of sulphate of baryta. 

768. Sulphate of Baxyta, BaO, SO3 {Heaty Spar),—Th\a min- 
eral occurs in large quantities, and when ground is extensively 
consumed under the name of barytes in the adulteration of paints. 
Carbonate of baryta^ BaO, 00 2, is always formed when caustic 
baryta is exposed to the air. It occurs native in abundance, and is 
the chief source of the compounds of baryta. All the soluble salts 
of baryta act as powerful poisons when taken into the systenu 

STRONTIUM. 

Sym, Sr. Equiv, 43.8. 

759. This metal resembles barium, in both appearance and 
properties. The nitrate of strontia is used considerably in the 
preparation of fire works, to the flames of which it imparts a 
beautiful crimson color. 

CALCIUM. 

^ 8ym, Ca. Equiv. 20. Sp. 6r. 1.57. 

760. Oalcium is a light yellow metal, somewhat harder than 
lead, very malleable, melts at a red heat, and oxidizes in the air. 
It exists in abundance in limestone, fluor spar, and gypsum. 

756. Oxide of barium ? 767. State the properties of chloride of barium ? Its use? 
^. What is said of sulphate of baryta? What of carbonate t 759. Mfintionthe 
«8ea of strontium t 760. What is calcium t Where is It found f 761. Whatistho 
. 13 
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761. Oxide of Oalciiun, OaO (Lime). — Oalcmm forms but one 
oxide, the well-known substance lime, wbich exists in such vast 
quantities in combination with carbonic acid as limestone, and 
with sulphuric acid as gypsum. Lime is prepared by burning lime- 
stone in large masses in kilns. The carbonic acid is driven off inte 
the air by Ihe heat, and a white, stony substance remains, called 
guieh lime, or caustic lime. One tpn of good limestone yields 
11 cwt. of lime. When this is exposed to the air it first rapidly 
imbibes moisture and crumbles to powder. This gradually absorbs 
oarbonic acid, and becoming less and less caustic, regains the neu- 
tral condition of the carbonate. 

762. Fropexties.>-Lime exhibits the properties of a strong 
alkali, decomposing organic tissues and saturating the strongest 
acids. It is more soluble in cold than in hot water. Hence, when 
a cold saturated solution of lime-water is boiled, a portion of the 
lime is deposited, which accounts for the crust or fur which lines 
the interior of tea-kettles in localities where the water is impreg- 
nated with lime. 

763. Lime exists extensively in organized structures. The 
mineral portion of the skeleton of the higher animals consists of 
lime combined with phosphoric acid, and it is contained in the 
shells of the lower animals, chiefly united with carbonic acid. It 
also forms a large ingredient of plants. Lime is to be found in 
most fertile soils, and is much used in agriculture, as it promotes 
the decomposition of organic and inorganic matter, thus fitting it 
for assimilation by plants. 

764. Hydrate of Ijime. — ^When water is poured upon quick- 
lime it absorbs it (every 28 lbs. of lime taking nine pounds of 

. water), swells to thrice its original bulk, crumbles to a fine white 
powder, and is converted into a hydrate of lime, OaO, HO. This 
process is called slalcing^ and suflBcient heat is often produced by 
the chemical action to ignite wood. Lime water is a saturated, 
transparent solution of lime in water. Cream or milk of lime is a 
thick mixture of the hydrate with water, such as is used in white- 
washing. In tanneries the hides are immersed in milk of lime, 

compoBition of lime t How is it obtained t What is the effect of exposure to the 
airt 702. State the properties of lime. Explain the cause of the crust of t«a> 
kettles. 763. Where is lime found in organic structures ? What are its uses in 
agriculture? 764. How is the hydrate obtained? What is lime water? Milk of 
lime ? Its uses t 765. Of what is the best mortar made 7 What is the effect of 
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which partially decomposes them, so that the hair may he easily 
removed. 

766* Mortar and Commit.— Lime, mixed with sand, forms the 
mortar employed by builders to -cement' stones and bricks. To 
make the best mortar, the lime should be perfectly caustic and 
the sand sharp and coarse-grained. The nature of the changes by 
which the mortar becomes hardened is not satisfactorily explained. 
It is supposed to be owing in part to the lime absorbing carbonic 
acid from the air, and hardening into a carbonate of lime. In 
time the lime also partially cbmbines with the silica of the sand) 
Ibrmisg an exceeding hard silicate of lime. Conmion mortar, 
when laid in water, not only refuses to harden, but its lime grad- 
ually becomes dissolved out and i^ashed away. Bydraulic cement 
possesses the property of solidifying under water. This quality is 
owing to the presence of day (silicate of alumina) in the lime of 
which it is composed. 

766. Carbonate of lime, OaO, COa.— Vast deposits of thia 
flalt are distributed all over the globe in the form of limestones, 
marbles, chalks, marls, coral-reefs, dbells, &o. Numerous and ex- 
tensive as are these deposits, it is conjectured that they are all 
of animal origin. The densest limestone and the softest chalk are 
found to oondst of the aggregated skeletons, or shells of myriads 
of tribes of the lower animals, which have existed in some form^ 
period of the world's history. The formation of coral reefs, which 
are sea-islands of carbonate of lime built up from the depths of the 
ocean by minute aquatic animals, is an example of similar deposits 
now in process of formation. 

767. Carbonate of lime is decom^sed by heat into carbonic 
acid and lime. It is soluble in water containing free carbonic 
acid ; hence the well and spring water of lime districts becomes 
impregnated with it, hard water being the result. When the 
hardness of water is due to this cause, it may be softened by the 
addition of lime watet*, which neutralizes the excess of carbonic 
acid, the carbonate being precipitated. Water containing car- 
bonate of lime, in solution deposits a portion of it on fbee expo- 
sure to the air. Examples of this are often seen in caves. The 
water, as it trickles from fissures in the roof, deposits its carbonate 

time upon it ? What is hydratilic cement f 76& What form* of carbonate of Ume 
exlfli naturally? What is the origin of these depoaits? What of coral-reefs t 
767. What la the effect of heat upon carbonate of lirae T How may hard water b0 
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Fio. 258. 



until pendent masses like those 
represented in Fig. 258 are 
formed. These are called sta- 
lactites^ and where the water 
strikes on falling, other forms 
similar to those ahove grad- 
ually grow np from the floor, 
and are known as stalagmites. 
These often nnite, thus form- 
ing a colnmn. 

768. Sulphate of Lime, CaO, 
SO3 + 2H0 (Gypsum, Plaster, 
Alabaster), — This salt occurs 
in many parts of the world, 
forming extensive rocky heds. 
In its pure, transparent form, 
it is known as selenite, and in its compact and earthy varieties as 
gypsum, plaster of Paris, and alahaster. When powdered gypsum 
is heated to nearly 800**, it parts with its water of crystallization. 
If now it is made into a liquid paste with water, it again comhines 
with it, and speedily hardens or sets, resuming its stony aspect. 
Owing to* this property, it is used to take impressions of objects 
and make casts, by being run into hollow moulds. Colored and 
mixed with glue, it is used for the ornamental designs in architec- 
ture called stuccO'WorTa, Gypsum is used extensively as a fertili:^r. 




Effects of lime in caves. 



MAGNESIUM. 
Mg, Equiv. 12. Sp. Or, 1.7. 

769. This is a white, brilliant, malleable metal, found abun- 
dantly in combination in many rocks and minerals, and occurs 
also in sea- water as a chloride. 

770. Oxide of Magnesiiuii, MgO (Magnesia), — Only one 
oxide of magnesium is known, and this is found by igniting the 
carbonate. It is a white, light powder, with feeble alkaline prop- 
erties, very sparingly soluble in water, but dissolving readily in 
acids. It is found in. some minerals, in mineral waters, and in the 

Boftened? Wbnt are stalactites? Stalagmites f 768. Give composition of sulphate 
-of lime. How does it occur? What is selenite? Use of gypsum for making 
casta f What are its other uses? 768. Describe magneslom, 770. State the 
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ash of nearly all plants. In medicine it is used as a mild aperient 
and antacid. 

77X- Sulphate of Magnesia, MgO, 8O3 +THO {Epmm Salts).-^ 
This is a common ingredient of mineral waters, and takes its name 
from the circumstance of its being contained in great quantities 
in the springs near Epsom, in England. The commercial supply 
is chiefly derived from sea-water, by precipitating the magnesia 
with lime, and then adding sulphuric acid. It may also be ob- 
tained from magnesian limestone. It is soluble in water, has a 
bitter, saline taste, and is used in medicine as a cathartic and an 
antidote to yarious poisons. It has also beeA used as a fertilizer. 



CHAPTEK XV. 



METALS WHICH DECOMPOSE "WATER AT A RED HEAT. 



Alumlnum, 

Gluointtm, 

THOEnnjM, 

Yttihttm, 

Ebbium, 

Trubium, 

ZiBOONIUM, 

Lanthanitm, 

DiDTMIUM, 



Oebittm, 
Ibon,. 

MANaANESB, 

Nickel, 

OOBALT, 

Zinc, 

Oadmium, 

Tin. 



The first ten metals 
of this group are metals 
of the earths, but with 
the exception of alu- 
minum, they are very 
rare, and of no special 
interest. 



§ 1. Aluminnm and its Compounds. 

ALUMINUM. 

JSym. Ah Equiv, 13.7. 8p. Or, 2.5. 

772. This important metal was discovered by the German 
chemist, Wohleb, in 1827. It is found in nature in immense 
quantities, being the metallic base of alumina which forms the 
argillaceous rocks, beds of clay, and a large proportion of granite. 
It is a shining, white metal, of a shade "between silver and pla- 



propertles of magnesia. Where is it found f Its uses? 77L What is sulpbate of 
magnesia r Wliat are its properties? Its uses? 772. Discovery of aluminum. 
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tinumy harder than 2dnc, lighter than glasa, and of reinarltable 
strength and stiffness. It resists the oxidizing influence of moist, 
air like silver, melts at a still lower temperatore^ ik^sxt that metal, 
and, pound for pound, occupies four times its space. It is more 
sonorous than any other metal, giving forth a clear musical sound 
when struck. It is malleable and ductile like iron, exceeds it in 
tenacity, and combines with carbon, forming a cast metal which 
is not malleable. It rensts the action of cold nitric and-sulphurio 
acids, and, unlike silver, is not tarnished by sulphuretted hydrogoi. 
It dissolves in chlorohydrio acid, forming a chloride, and conduota 
electricity nearly as well as silver. Alununum is obtained by do- 
composing chloride of aluminum by means of sodium, and as sodium 
is at present expensive, the manufaoture of aluminum renders it 
a costly metal ($4 per lb.). It will undoubtedly be greatly cheap- 
ened, when it will become of invaluable service in the arts. It^ 
alloys will be noticed in Chap. XYII. 

773. Sesquioadde of Alnmlnnm, AI2O3, (Alumina), — This, 
which is the only oxide of alumina, is an abundant natural product, 
being found in all soils and rocks. Crystallized and colored by 
oxide of chromium, it fosms the xoby and sapphire, which rank 
next to the diamond in hardness and value. In a more massive 
form it is known as corundum. Alumina seems tOi possess 
the properties of both an acid and a ba^^. uniting with either to 
form definite salts. It has 9 powerful attraction both for vegetable 
coloring matter and for tiiie fibre df cloth ; hence, it is used by dyers 
to fix the colors upon their fabrics. It is then said to act. as a 
mordant Alumina is precipitated from organic solution by an 
alkali, and, if there is any vegetable or animal .coloring matter 
present, this is also carried down with the alumina, forming what 
is termed a laJce. Carmine is a lake of cochineal. Alumina also' 
absorbs and combines with oily matters ; hence, a certain kind of 
clay, called /tillers' earth, is used to extract grease from* wood, 
paper, &c. 

774. Sulphate of Alumina and Potaali,£:0, SO,. + AlaO,, 3SO3 
+ 24HO (Ahim). — 8mall quantities of this important salt are found 
native, but for commercial purposes it is prepared artificially by 

Where doea it occur ? What are its properties ? How Ib it obtained t Its price ? 
773. What Ib alumina ? Mention Bome of its varieties. Its properties. How is 
it used by dyers? How Li carmine formed! What is fullers* earth? 774. Give 
the composition of alam. How is It formed 7 775. Ita properties f What iabonit 
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several different methoda In this country it is formed by treat- 
ing ahimina or day witii sulphuric acid, and, after the lapse of a 
few months, adding potash, either ih the form of sulphate or car- 
bonate. The whole is then leached, and the alum sejiaratcd from 
the solution by crystallization. 

776. Alum has a sweetish, styptic taste, and iis soluble in 18 
parts of cold w^ter, or in its own 'weight of boiling water, the solu- 
tion having «n acid reaction. When heated, alum swells up into 
a li^it, pufPjT condition, at the same time giving off its water of 
crystallization, and leaving a white, anhydrous, infusible mass 
known as burnt alum. 

776. Ahim is used largely for pvarfying and preserving skins, 
for mordants in dyeing dnd calico printing, for glazing paper, for 
haixlening and whitening tallow, clarifying liquors, and in medi- 
cine as an astringent and caustic. lV"ood impregnated with it is 
almost incombustible. 

777. Sulphate of soda or ammonia may replace the sulphate of 
potash in combination with the alumina, thus giving a soda or am- 
monia alum. In like manner the sesqnioxides of iron, manganese, 
chromium, &c., being isomorphous with alumina, may replace it, 
forming an iron, mangauese or chrome alum, all of which have tho 
same crystalline form. 

778. Silicate of Alumina, or Clay, is the result of the decom- 
position of feldspatbic and silicious rocks, and is the basis of all 
kinds of pottery. Its adaptation for this purpose depends upon its 
plasticity when mixed with water, the readiness with which it 
may be moulded, and also upon its capability of solidifying when 
exposed to a high heat. After burning, the ware, though hard, is 
porous, and absotbs water with avidity, even allowing it to filter 
through. To prevent this, the ware is covered with a glassy coat- 
ing, or glazed. 

779. Pcroelaiii consists of a mixture of decomposed feldspar 
(called kaolm), silica, and a small proportion of lime, the ingre* 
dients being <^refiilly selected, and thoroughly ground and incor- 
porated. When moulded into the proper form, the articles are 
dried and subjected to a high heat in a furnace, in which state the 

alumt 776. Uses of alum ? 777. How does it Illustrate isomorplilsm? 778. Give 
the coinx>08ition and origin of clay. What quality adapts it for pot i cry. "Why 
mastthe ware be glazed? 779. What is porcelain? Describe its manufacture. 
How is It colored f 780> How is common ted potteiy wftre made ? Why Is ft ob- 
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ware is called hiseuit. They are then glazed by dippmg them into a 
^ solation of powdered quartz and feldspar, which, when heated, fiiseB 
into the ware, giving it a yitreons coating which adds to its com- 
pactness and strength. The partial fusion of the materials giyes 
porceliun the beantifiil semi-transparency which distinguishes it 
from earthen ware. In coloring porcelain, the patterns are print- 
ed on paper which is applied to the biscuit while the color is still 
moist. When the color is absorbed, the porcelain is subjected to 
another baking, which fixes the tint. In the finer kinds of porce- 
lain the colors are mixed with a fusible glaze, and applied with a 
hair pencil. - 

780. Oommon Red Pottery Ware owes its color to oxide of 
iron, and is glazed with a preparation of clay and oxide of lead. 
Vessels thus coated are objectionable for domestic use, as the lead 
glaze is sometimes dissolved by acids, producing poisonous effects. 
Bricks 'are unglazed. 8to7ie ware is a coarse kind of porcelain 
glazed with salt Fire bricks, muffles, and Hessian crucibles are 
made of a pure, infusible clay, containing a large amount of silica. 
The beautiful blue pigment ultramarine is a silicate of alumiua, 
supposed to be colored with hyposulphite of soda and sulphide of 
sodium. 

§ n. Iron and its Compounds. 

IRON. 

Sym. Fe. (Ferrum.) Hquiv, 28. Sp, Gr, 7.8. 

781. Were we to seek for that circumstance which might best 
illustrate the peculiarities of ancient and modem civilization, we 
should perhaps find it in the history of this metal. The ancient^, 
imbued with a martial spirit and passion for conquest, made iron 
the symbol of war, and gave it the emblem of Mars. And if it 
were required also to symbolize iJie pacific tendencies of modem 
society, its triumphs of industry and victories of mind over matter, 
its artistic achievements and scientific discoveries, we should nat- 
urally employ the same metal iron. As gold ond jewels have long 
been the type of barbaric and empty pomp, so iron may now be 
well regarded as the emblem of beneficent and intelligent industry. 

----- ^'^ 

jeeMonable fbr domeBtlo purposes f What is stoneware f Firebrick t What 
Q^trainarine t 781. What is said of the relations of iron to ciTilization ? 782. Hen- 
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. 782. UsM of Ir0ii«--Iron in some of its innnmerable forms 
ministers to the benefit of all. The implements of the miner, the 
farm^, the carpenter, the mason, the smith, the shipwright, ore 
made ^ iron and with iron* Boads of iron, trayelled by iron steeds, 
-which drag whole townships after them and outstrip the birds, 
have become oor commonest highways. Ponderous iron ships are 
afloat upon the ocean, witii massive iron engines to propel them; 
iron anchors to stay them in storma ; iron needles to gnide them, 
and springs of iron in chronometers by which they measure the 
time« Ink, pens, and printing presses by which ' knowledge is 
scattered over the world, are alike made of iron. It warms us in 
our apartments ; relieves our jolts in the carriage ; ministers to oar 
ailments in the chalybeate waters or the medicinal dose ; it gives 
variety of color to rocks and soils of the earth, nourishment to 
vegetation, and vigor to the blood of man. 6ach are the powers 
of a substance which chemists extract from an otherwise worth- 
less stone. 

783. Iron occurs in naturfr almost universally in a state of 
combination. The mineral masses Which it forms with oxygen, 
carbon, sulphur, and the metals, and from which it is extracted, 
are called its ares. Of these there are no less than 19 varieties, 
8 or 9 of which are worked for their iron alone, while several of 
the others yield substances of great value in the arts, such as sul- 
phur, arsenic, chronium, &c. 

784. Ozes of Jzon. Magnetic iron orcy FeO, Fe^Os (Loadstone), 
— ^This is a combination of the protoxide and sesquioxide, and is one 
.of the richest o^es of iron, containing 72 per cent, of the metal 
and 28 of oxygen. It is strongly magnetic, of a grayish color, and 
when rubbed gives a black powder. This ore is very widely dif- 
fused, and furnishes iron of the best quslity. It affords the supe< 
rior iron obtained from Bassia, Germa&y, and Sweden. 

786. Specular, or Red Iron Oxe is a sesquioxide, Fe^Os, very 
hard and sometimes presenting the appearance of polished steel. 
When coarse, it is of a brown color, but its powder is always red, 
a quality which distinguishes it from the magnetic oxide. This 
onde contains 63 per cent, of iron to 37 of oxygen. It exists in 

tion flomo of the ubob of iron. 783. How does it occur t What is said of Its ores ? 
7S4. Wb«t is the composition of magnetic ore ? What its quality f Its properties } 
7S& What is i^eonlar iron ore t How distioguished from the magneUo t When 
«ra red olayi caUed ortBal 78& Wliat ia red hamatitet Brown hemalilel. 
13* 
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all the red clays, which, when they yield 25 per cent, of the metal, 
are termed ores. 

786. Red Hematite, Fe O3, is another anhydrous sesquioxide, 
found in large quantities and considerahly worked. Brown Hema- 
tite, or hydrated peroxide of iron, 2Fe2038HO, is very abundant 
throughout the world and particularly in the United States. It 
affords a yellow powder, and is not attracted by the magnet. It 
contains about 86 per cent, of peroxide of iron to 17 per cent, of 
water. 

787. Oarbonate of Iron (%>athic Iron, Steel Ore), — ^This con- 
tains 63 per cent, of oxide of iron, 84 per cent, of carbonic acid, and 
a small quantity of lime, magnesia, and manganese. A variety of 
steel is made directly from this ore. It is the source of the cheap 
German steel. 

788. Clay Ironstone is another carbonate of iron, having a 
yellowish-brown color, and is one of the chief sources of the iron 
of commerce. It occurs among the coal measures mixed with 
clay, and contains about 87 per cent, of iron. There are several 
other ores worked for their iron to some extent, but those men- 
tioned are the most important, 

789. Bisulphide of Iron, FeSs, is the pyrites of mineralogists, 
so named because it was used in firelocks to strike fire with steel 
before the introduction of gun flints. It occurs in large quantities 
and under several different forms. Yellow pyrites, when in the 
form of minute brilliant scales, is sometimes mistaken for gold 
(fooFs gold). It is tested at once by the sulphurous odor it emits 
^hen heated. This variety contains 47 per cent, pi iron to 53 of 
sulphur. Pyrites is chiefly prized as a source of copperas, alum, 
Spanish brown, sulphur, and sulphuric acid. It is never worked 
for its iron. 

790. Obtaining the MetaL— The process of separating iron 
from its ores is called reducing or rerming it, and the ores are said 
to be smelted. The operation is conducted in tall chimney-like 
structures, termed blast furnaces. They are constructed of stone, 
and Imed with the most refractory fire brick, having the form 
seen in Fig. 259. The top or mouth of the furnace serves for 
charging it, and for the escape of smoke ; it is both door and 

787. What is the oomposition of steel ore ? 788. Of clay iron stone ? What other 
ores are mentioned f 789. What is bisalphide of iron ? What is fool's gold ? Use 
of pyrites f 790. How is th^ operation of smelting performed f l!>escrlbe the blast 
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Fio. 259. 



cWmney. The tubes or tuyere pipes at the bottom serve to sup- 
ply the air, which is forced in by means of immense blowing cyl- 
inders driven by water or steam 
power. The amount of air thus 
forced through some large furnaces, 
exceeds 12,000 cubic feet per minute. 
Formerly the air was used at the 
ordinary temperature (cold blast), 
but within a few years an immense 
improvement has been effected by 
heating the air before it enters the 
furnace (hot hlast). 

791. In some cases the materials 
itre drawn up an inclined plane to 
the mouth of the shaft by the same 
engine that impels the blast mechan- 

^ ism. The furnace is supplied with 
ore, coal, and limestone broken into 
small fragments. When the heat is ^^^^^ 
sufficiently intense the carbon of the 
fuel deoxidizes the iron, and carbonic acid is also expelled from 
the lime,- leaving it caustic. Sand and clay, in greater or less 
quantities, now remain combined with the iron. The lime, acting 
as a flux, unites with these, forming the slag or scoria, a crude 
semi-vitreous product. The melted iron, falling to the bottom of 
the furnace, accumulates and is drawn off by taking out a tap or 
plug. It is allowed to run into a bed of 
sand, containing straight channels and fur- 
rows running at rights angles. The former 
are called by the workmen the sow, and 
the latter the pigs; hence the term pig- 
iron. As the contents of the furnace are 
removed from below, crude ore is con- 
stantly supplied from above, and the opera- 
tion goes on day and night uninterruptedly 
for a course of years, or until the fabric demands repair. 

792. The product of the smelting furnace is cast iron. This 




Smelting Faraace. 



Fig. 260. 




Texture of Cast Iron. 



furnace t 791. What are the changes occurring in ^e furnace f 792. What are the 
properties of cast iron! To what duet What is wrought iront 793. State the 
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has a granular texture, Fig. 260, and is so brittle that it cannpt^bo 
forged, bat may be remelted and cast into moulds. It expands 
when first poured into the mould, so as. to copy it perfectly, but 
subsequently contracts. The expansion is caused by the particles 
assuming a crystalline arrangement while consolidating ; the con- 
traction by the cooling of the metallic mass when solidified. These 
properties of brittleness and easy fusibility are due to the presence, 
of a considerable quantity of carbon and other impurities, the 
removal of which converts it into wrought iron, 

793. Physical Properties of Iron. — Iron is of a grayish white 
color, and when polished has a perfect lustre. The various condi- 
tions under which it appears in the arts are due to the presence or. 
absence of certain other substances, sudi as carbon, silicon, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, manganese, and arsenic. In the absence of, 
these substances, iron is so malleable that books have been made 
of it with leaves as thin as paper, and &o ductile that it may be 
drawn out into wires as thin as a hair. Its most useful quality, 
however, is its superior tenacity, or power of resisting strain ; no 
other metal being equal to it in this respect. Hence the value of 
iron in the manufacture of cannons and mortars, where the im- 
naense expansive force of gunpowder is to be resisted, and in the 
making of wire cables for suspension bridges. So great is its te<^ 
nacity that an iron wire 04)75 of an inch in diameter is capable of 
supporting a weight of 449 pounds. 

794. Passive IroHi — ^In its ordinary condition iron oxidizes 
Rapidly in the air, and dissolves in nitric acid. But under several 
circumstances it assumes different and peculiar chemical relations. 
If momentarily immersed in a strong mixture of nitric and sul- 
phuric acids it ,retams.its metallic lustre, but has lost the power 
of either being oxidized in the air or of dissolving in nitric acid ; 
it has become jpa8«©€, or assumed an allotropic form. 

796. Wrought Iron. — The operation of separating carbon and 
other foreign, substances from cast iron is usually conducted 
in Teverberatory furnaces. In this process the fire is ' not 
mingled with the metal, as in the case of smelting, but the 
material is melted by -causing the flame to impinge upon it 
on its way through the furnace, as shown in Fig. 261. A work- 



phyelcal properties of iron. 794. What is passive iron ? 795. How is -wrought 
iron obtained! 799. How may the quality. be still improredf How is wrought 
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Fio. 2S1. 




Puddling Furnace. 



man, "with a long, oar-shaped implement of iron, stirs (puddles) 
the melted mass until the carbon and other impurities of a like 
nature are burned away, and the 
metal becomes thick and pasty. 
This is called puddling. The pud- 
^er then rolls up from the mass a 
ball of about 75 IbSi weight, which 
he transfers to the tilting or trip 
hammer, where it is beaten by 
heavy blows into a crude bar. By 
this operation the liquid impurities, 
consisting chiefly of silica and alu- 
mina, are squeezed oat, as water is 
expelled from a compressed sponge. 

79^. The metal, still hot, is then passed between grooved cyl- 
inders, where it is rolled out into dar iron^ The quality of metal 
i3 greatly improved when these bars are broken up, bound together, 
reheated to the welding point, and again passed through the roll- 
ing mill. This latter operation is often repeated several times, 
and is known as piling or fagoting. Wrought iron may be pro- 
duced directly from the magnetic ore. The process is conducted 
on what is termed a Catalan forge^ or hloomary^ a structure much 
Resembling a blacksmith's forge, on a large scale. The operation 
consists in the reduction of the oxide by means of charcoal, after 
which the iron obtained is put through the same course of ham- 
mering and rolling as if it came from the puddling furnace. 

797. Wrought iron has a fibrous tex- 
ture, and rough, hackly fracture. Fig. 262. 
It is said to lose this tough, fibrous chai*ac- 
ter by the effect of constant jarring, and 
to become crystalline. It usually contains 
a small quantity of carbon, which hardens 
the iron without affecting its other prop- 
erties, but if the amount exceeds ^ per 
cent., it renders the iron cold-shorty that is, 
brittle and liable to snap asunder when 
cold. The presence of sulphur, even in so 
small a proportion as y^.^rt^, unfits the iron for being worked at a 



F10.202. 




Texture ofWroughi Iron. 



Iron made from the ore ? 707. Whilst is the effect of carbon in wrought iron 1 Of 
sulphur? 798, What is welding I What precaution is ceceBBary f "VHiat metala 
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red heat, as it is liable to split when hammered; it is then said to 
be hot-short, 

798. Welding of Iron. — ^When wrought iron is heated to 
whiteness, it becomes soft, pasty, and adhesive, and two pieces in 
this condition may be incorporated, or hammered into one. This 
is called welding. Daring the heating a film of oxide is formed 
npon the surface of the metal, which would obstruct the ready 
cohesion of the separate masses. To prevent this, the smith 
sprinkles a little sand upon the hot iron, which combines with the 
oxide, forming a fusible silicate of iron, which is easily forced out 
by pressure, leaving clean surfaces that unite without difSculty. 
This important quality is possessed only by iron, platinum, and 
sodium. All the other metals pass suddenly from the solid to the 
liquid state at their respective melting points. 

799. SteeL— This remarkable modification of iron is a com- 
pound of the metal with about one and a half per cent, of carbon. 
It is made by imbedding bars of the best wrought iron in pow- 
dered charcoal, in boxes or sand-furnaces, which exclude the air, 
and heating it intensely for a week or ten days. The chemical 
changes are obscure; probably carbonic oxide penetrates the 
heated metal, is decomposed, surrenders part of its carbon and 
escapes as carbonic acid. The steel when withdrawn has a pecu- 
liar rough, blistered appearance, and is hence known as blistered 
steel. This method of making steel is called the process of cemen- 
tation, 

800. In its properties steel combines the fusibility of cast iron 
with the malleability of bar iron. Its value for cutting instru- 
ments, 'springs, &c., depends upon its quality of being tempered. 
When heat«d to redness and suddenly quenched in cold water, it 
becomes so hard as to scratch glass. If again heated and cooled 
slowly, it becomes as soft as ordinary iron, and between these*two 
conditions^any required degree of hardness can be obtained. As 
the metal declines in temperature, the thin film of oxide upon its 
surface constantly changes its color. The workmen are guided by 
these tints. Thus a straw color indicates the degree of hardness 
for razors ; a deep blue for sword blades, saws and watch springs. 
Steel receiv,es a higher polish than iron and has less tendency to 

possess this property t 799. What Is steel f How is it made f What is blistered 
steel f 800. Upon what does its valae for cutting iDBtniments depend t How is this ' 
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rnst. Nitric acid placed upon steel corrodes it, and leaves the car- 
bon as a dark gray stain ; hence it is often used for writing and 
ornamental shading upon this metal. 

801. Oxides of Iroii. — ^Iron has a strong affinity for oxygen, 
with which it forms four well marked compounds, viz. : the pro- 
toxide FeO ; the sesquioxide or peroxide FejOa ; the magnetic 
oxide, supposed to be a combination of the two preceding, and 
having the formula FeOjFeaOa, or Fe304, and ferric acid FeOg. 
The first th]^e are the most abundant, existing in stones, rocks, 
and soils, and imparting to them their red and yellow colors. 

802. The Pxotozide is not found in the separate state, as it 
rapidly absorbs oxygen, and passes into the sesquioxide. It is the 
basis of all the green salts of iron, and in a state of combination is 
widely diffused, existing chiefly in those rocks having a greenish 
or dark tint. The iron in chalybeate waters usually rises to the 
surface as a protoxide, and there absorbing oxygen from the air, 
the peroxide is formed, and sinks to the bottom as an insoluble, 
reddish sediment. 

803. The Anhydroiu Sesqniozide is known in commerce 
under the name of eolcathar or rouge, and is extensively employed 
in polishing glass, jewelry, &c. It is also used as a pigment. The 
hydrated sesquioxide, associated with alumina, forms the unibers 
and ochres so much used as pigments. 

804. Magnetic Oxide.— The black scale, which forms on iron 
when heated, consists of magnetic oxide. This is also the result 
of the combustion of iron in oxygen gas. It is the only oxide pos- 
sessing magnetic properties. Ferric add is a very unstable com- 
pound, and is of little account. 

806. Frotosulphate of Iron (Green Vitriol, Oopperas),-^Tin3 
salt, as its name indicates, is a compound of the protoxide of iron 
with sulphuric acid. It is largely manufactured at Stafford, Conn., 
from iron pyrites, which furnishes by oxidation both the acid and 
the base. It is used in dyeing, for making ink and Prussian blue, 
and in medicine. It often exists in soils to a pernicious extent, 
but is decomposed by lime ; gypsum being formed. 

determined ? What is the effect of nitric acid upon steel t 801. What is the compo- 
sition of the oxides of iron ? 802. Qlvo an account of the protoxide. 803. Of the anhy- 
drous Besquiozide. Of the hydrated. 604. What is the magnetic oxide t 805. What 
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I III. Manffanesej Nickd^ Zinc, Cdbcdtj Cadmium^ Fin. 

* MANGANESE. 
8i/m. Mn. Equiv. 27.48. Sp. Gr. 8. 

806. Manganose is a hard, brittle metal of a grayish-white 
color. It never occurs pure in nature, but its oxides are found 
combined with many ores of irop, a metal which it resembles in 
many of its properties. Manganese is obtained byt^making its 
oxide into a paste with oil and lampblack, and heating it to white- 
ness in a covered crucible. It rapidly oxidizes when exposed to 
the air, and is best preserved in naphtha. 

807. It forms no less than seven different compounds with 
oxygen. Its oxides are diffused in small quantities through most 
soils, and traces of them may be detected in the ashes of nearly 
all plants. Protoxide of manganese is of a pale green color and is 
a powerful base, giving rise to rose-colored salts. The peroxide 
or blach oxide, MnOa, is employed as a cheap method of procuring 
oxygen on a large scale, and for the manufaotnre of chlorine and 
steeL It is also used under the name of glassmaJser^s soap to de- 
stroy the green tinge given to glass by protoxide of iron and to 
oxidize carbonaceous impurities. K added to glass in large quan- 
tities, it gives it a purple color. 

NICKEL. 
JSym. m. JEquiv. 29.5. 8p. Gr. 8.8. 

808. This is a brilliant white metal, somewhat malleable and 
ductile. At ordinary temperatures it is magnetic, but if heated 
above 630** it loses this property, acquiring it again, however, on 
cooling. It is used principally in the formation of alloys. Nickel 
forms oxides, but they are of little interest. 

COHALT. 

Sym. Co, Equin, 29.5. 1^. Or, 8.9. 

809. Cobalt generally occurs in combination with arsenic or 
nickel, though it is sometimes found native in meteoric masses. 

tlie prdtosulphate f SO(L Wliat is manganese t Howls it obtained! How kept 9 
807. What is said of its compounds with oxygen? What of the protoxide? The 
peroxide ? Its Hises 7 808. What are the properties of ni&el ? 809i What is 
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When obtained pure it is a reddish- white, hard, brittle, strongly 
magnetic metal. It forms two oxides ; the protoxide, OoO, and 
the sesquioxide, C02O3. The protoxide is a grayish powder, 
which, when fused with glass, imparts to it a beantifol blue color. 
Smalt is a glass, colored blue by oxide of cobalt and then reduced 
to an impalpable powder. It is used for coloring on glass, paper, 
&o. ZaffrCj used to impart a blue color to ordinary earthen ware, 
is an impure oxide of cobalt. 

810. Chloiide of Cobalt forms a pink solution which turns 
blue when dried. This solution is used as a sympathetic ink, the 
characters written with it bemg fio pale as to be invisible till 
warmed, when they appear blue. On cooling they absorb moist- 
ure and again disappear. • 

ZINO. 

8ym. Zn. Equin. 82.5, Sp. Gr. 7. 

811. SSino is a brilliant, bluish- white metal, found abundantly 
in nature in combination with sulphur as eine-llendey and with 
oxygen and carbonic acid as calamine. It also exists in great 
quantities as a red oxide in New Jersey. At common tempera- 
tures it is brittle, but when heated from 212® to 800* it may be 
rolled out into thin sheets, und retains its malleabiKty when cold. 
At 400** it again becomes quite brittle ; at 770® it melts, and when 
exposed to air takes fire, burning with a whitish-green flame and 
forming oxide of zinc. Zinc soon tarnishes in a moist atmosphere, 
forming a thin film of oxide, which resists further change. This 
property renders it useful for a variety of purposes, such as for 
gas pipes, gutters, roofing, and for galvanizing iron, thus prevent- 
ing it from oxidation. It is also used in the preparation of hy- 
drogen gas. 

812. Oxide of 2Sino, ZnO.— This is formed when zinc is burned 
with free access of air. It is a fine, white powder, and is the only 
oxide of zinc known. It is used largely as a paint. 

813. Sulphate of Zinc, ZnO,S03 (White Vitriol). --This may 
be prepared either by roasting the sulphide, or by the action of 
sulphuric acid on the pure metal. It strongly resembles the sul- 

cobaltf Mention its compounds. State tbeir uses. 8ia Wbat is chloride of 
cobalt? 81L What is zinc f How does it occur? State its properties. Its uses. 
812. Wbat is oxide of zinc! For what nsedf 813. How is sulphate of zinc ob* 
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phate of magnesia, and is nsed in medicine and in certain opera- 
tions of calico printtng. 

CADHIUH. 

Sym. Cd. Equity 66. 3p. Gr. 8.^. 

814. Cadmiun is usually found associated with 2inc. It is a 

white, volatile metal, somewhat malleable and ductile, and so Soft 

as to leave a mark when rubbed upon paper. It forms an oxide, 

OdO, which may be obtained by burning the metal in air. 

TIN. 
Sym. 8n. (Starmum), JEguiv, 69. . Sp. Or. T.8. 

816. Tin is a brilliant, stlrer-white metal, which occurs most 
abundantly in Cornwall, England. It has been found in t^is coun- 
try only at Jackson, N. H., and in small quantities. It is softer 
than gold, slightly ductile and very malleable, common tin foil 
being often not more than y^ of an inch in thickness. It melts 
at 442"*. The peculiar crackling sound given by tin when bent, is 
due to a disturbance of its crystalline structure. Owiog to its 
weak aflBnity for oxygen it tarnishes but slightly on exposure to 
the air or moisture, and is therefore very valuable for domestic 
utensils. This property alsO renders it useful for coating other 
metals to prevent them from oxidizing. Sheet iron coated with 
tin, with which it forms an alloy, constitutes common tin ware. 

816. There are two well marked oxides of tin ; the protoxide, 
SnO, and the binoxide, SnOj. The protoxide acts as a base, but 
the binoxide, when combined with water, has distinct acid proper^ 
ties. Tin forms several very important alloys. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

METALS WHIGH DO JSTOT DECOMPOSE WATER. 

Ghbomipm, Oolumbium, Gold, 

Absenio, Tantalum^ Platixhm, 

Antimony, Molybdenum, Palladium, 

Bismuth, Tungsten, Rhodium, 

GopPEB, Vanadium, Ruthenium, 

Lead, Ubaniubc, Osmium, 

Thallium, Mercury, Iridium. 

Titanium, Silver, 

taioedf 814. What Ip cadmltunt 815. What are the sourees of tbit Iti proper- 



§ I. Chromium^ Arsenic. 

Sym, Or, JSquiv. 26.S. /§?. Gr. 6.8. 

817. Ohzominm is an exceeding hard, brittle, grayish- wLite 
metal, iind derives its name {chtwna, color) from the beantifVil 
color of many of its compdands. It is rarely met with, but is 
abundant in some localities. It usually occurs as a sesquioxide in 
combination with- protoxide of iron, forming the mineral chrome 
iron-stone. It also oecurs in union with oxygen and lead as chro- 
mate of lead. 

818- Ohrominm has a strong attractton for oxygen, with 
which it forms several compoonds. Am<mg these the most im» 
portant is the Hsquioitide Cr^Oa, and oh^amic <teid Or03,'botik 
of which resemble the corresponding compounds of iron. The 
sesquioxide is a feeble base, isomorphous with the sesquioxide of 
iron and with alumina; it may therefore replace either ^f these in 
combination. The hydrated sesquioxide is of a pale green color, 
but by ignition loses its water, and becomes of a dark green. This 
oxide is used in coloring glass and porcelain, an4 is the coloring 
ingredient of green-stone, the emerald, &c. 

819. Ohromio Add is interesting as being one of the constitu- 
ents of chromate of lead, the beautiful yellow pigment known as 
chrome yellow. The color of the ruby is due to the presence of 
this acid. In union with potash it forms the bichromate, a salt 
considerably used in the laboratory and in dyeing, calico print- 
ing, &c. 

ARSENIC. 

Sym, A». Equiv. 75. 8p, Qr, 5.8. 

820. Arsenic is a crystalline, brittle metal, of a steel*gray 
color and bright metallic lustre. It is found alloyed j^ith iron, 
nickel, cobalt, copper, tin, lead, &o. ; but the chief source of the 
arsenic of the shops is mispielkel, a double sulphide of arsenic and 
iron. The coarse, gray powder, sold under the name of fly poison, 

ties t What is tin ware f 816. What compounds of tin are mentioned ? 817. What 
is ohrominm t Why so named 1 818. What are the properties of chromium and 
its eomponnds t 819. In what does the interest of chromic acid consist t 820. State 
the propertiM of anenie. What axe lU sonrces f What is fly poiaon t JSffeot of 
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cobalt, &c., consists simplj of metallic arsenic. When arsenic is 
heated in a close vessel to 856'', it yolatilizes without fusion, giv- 
ing off a dense, colorless vapor, having the peculiar odor of garlic. 
If heated in the open air it takes fire, burning with a blue flame, 
and uniting with oxygen to form arsenious acid. 

821. Anenio and Oxygen.— There are but two of these com* 
pounds: arsenious acid, AsOs, and arsenic acid, AsOf. The first 
constitutes the common white arsenic of the shops, the well-known 
raUhane. It is soluble in about ten parts of hot water, the solution 
having a slightly sweetish taste and acid reaction. It also dis- 
solves readily in hot chlorohydric acid, and in solutions of the 
alkalies. Combined with copper, it forms the beautiful pigment 
known as Scheele^s green^ which is used extensively in coloring 
paper hangings. Owing to its remarkable antiseptic power, it is 
used to preserve dried and stufied specimens by collectors of ob- 
jects of natural history. Its most effectual antidotes are the 
moist hydrated oxide of iron and caustic magnesia. 

822. Anenio Acid is formed by oxidizing arsenious acid by 
means of nitric acid. It has strongly acid prop- 
erties, decomposing the carbonates with effer- 
vescence, and readily forming salts with the alka- 
lies. Sulphur forms no less than five compounds 
with arsenic, of which the most important are 
realger or red orpiment, a bisulphide, and yel- 
low orpiment, or Mng^B yellow^ a tersulphide. 

823. Aneniuretted Hydrogen, Hs As.— This 
gas may be formed by decomposing an alloy of 
arsenic and iron with dilute sulphuric acid, or 
by introducing a solution of arsenic into a flask 
in which hydrogen is being evolved. It bums 
with a bluish-white flame, is highly poisonous 
and of a disgusting odor. 

824. In Mabsh's test hydrogen is gener- 
ated, and if arsenic be present arseniuretted 
hydrogen is formed. Fig. 263 shows the form 

of an apparatus which answers very well for this purpose in a 
rough way. Bits of zinc and a little water are placed in the vessel, 



Fig. 263w 




llAttsfl's Test. 



heat upon it? 821. What are the compoBltlon and properties of arsenioQB acid? 
What of Scheele*8 green? 822. Of arsenic acid? Of the compounds of arsenic 
and iaiphnr f 823. What is arsenide of hydrogen f 824. What is Marsh's test for 
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wliicli is provided with a cork through which a tuhe is inserted. 
Sulphuric acid is now poured in through the funnel tube, and the 
evolution of hydrogen commences. After the air has been com- 
pletely expelled from the flask, the gas may be lighted at the Jet. 
If the solution containing arsenic be now poured in through the 
funnel tube, the color of the flame immediately ohanges, and a 
cold, white surface, held so as to cut the fla&e in half, is stained 
with a black or brown spot by the depoedtion of metallic arsenic. 
Antimony produces a similar effect, but a solution of hypochlorite 
of lime or soda dissolves the arsenical stain, leaving that made by 
antimony unchanged. This is a very delicate test, but great care 
should be taken that the sulphuric acid and zinc do not contain 
any previous traces of arsenic. 

§11. Antimony — Bismuth — Copper — Zead. 

ANTIMONY. 

Sym. Sh. (Stibium). Equw. 129. 8p. Gr. 6.7. 

825. Antimony is a brilliant, brittle, bluish white crystalline 
metal, usually found in combination with sulphur, though it often 
occurs alloyed with other metals, and sometimes exists native. 
The principal source of the metal is the native sulphide, from 
which it is separated by heating with iron filings, or carbonate of 
potash. These combine with the sulphur, setting the metal free. 

826. Ozidea of Antiinoiiyd— The teroxide, SbOs, is the most 
important, as it furnishes the basis of the antimonial so much used 
in medicine. Antimonic acid, SbOg, readily combines with bases 
to form salts, and even unites with the teroxide, forming antimo- 
niate or antimony, or what is sometimes called antimonious acid. 

BISMUTH. 

iS^m. Bu Equvo. 2IO3. S;p. Or, 9.8. 

827. Bfsmuth is a hard, brittle, reddish white metal, found 
both native and in combination. At a high temperature it is 
slightly volatile, and oxidizes rapidly. Its fusing point is 507°, but 
it forms alloys with other metals which melt below 212°. It 
forms two combinations with oxygen ; the teroxide, BiOg, and bis- 

arBcniot 825. How Is antimony fonnd In nature! 826. What of Us oxideflt 
827. What are the properties of bismuth f What of its oxides f 828. What 
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rnnthio add, BiOj. The latter is interesting only to the cheinist; 
bat the former, in combination with nitrio add and water, forms 
pea/rl po>wder^ the popular cosmetic. 



GOPPBB. 

Sym. Cu. (CupruTn). E^uiv. 81.7. S]p, Or. 8.9. 

828. This well-known metal needs little description. It is 
tongh, malleable, of a red color^ and often found native in masses 
of great magnitude. Its ores are numerous and wide-spread. 
Among the most common of these is the red oxide of copper, CuO, 
and copper pyrites, a double sulphide of copper and iron. Copper is 
stiffened by hammering, and softened by heating and suddenly 
cooling in water ; the reverse of the effect produced upon steel. In 
dry air it is hardly acted upon, but in. a damp atmosphere it ac- 
quires a green crust of carbonate, familiarly known as fierdigris. 

829. Copper is an excellent conductor of heat and electricity, 
and is extensively used for telegraph wires. Being little affected 
by the air, it is better adapted for culinary and many other uten- 
sils than iron. Vegetable acids, however, dissolve it in the cold 
state ; hence sauces containing vinegar, and preserved fruits or 
jellies should not be allowed to remain in copp^ vessels, as the 
salts produced are poisonous. 

830. Oxides of Copper.^— Coppeif ft>rms several oxides of which 
the prototide or black oxide, CnO, is the most important, as it 
constitutes the basis of most of the salts of copper^ It is used in 
organic analysis as a source of oxygen, and in 4;he manufacture of 
glass and porcelain to impart a green color. 

831- Snlphate of Copper, CuO, feOa-fSHO {Blue Vitriol),^ 
This is used largdy in dyeing and calico printiog, and as a source 
of many of the pigments containing copper. 

832. Nitrate of Copper, OuO, NOj + 3H0, is formed by dis- 
solving copper in dilute nitric acid. It is a very corrosive, deli- 
quescent salt, of a deep blue color, is easily decomposed, and crystal- 
lizes in prisms. 

are the moat oommon ores of copper 7 How are its properties altered f What is 
verdigris f 829. For what ia copper well adapted! What preoanUon is given? 
880. What is said of the oxides of copper! - 831. Of sulphate of copper! KSSL Of 
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LBAI>. 

Sym. Ph. {Plumbum). Equiv. 103.6. Sp. Or. 11.44 

833. This useful and common metal occors under various 
mineral forms, of wbieh the most Tslnable is gaXvna^ a sul- 
phide. Lead is a sofl^blue metal, easily scratched by the nail, and 
leaving a stain when rubbed upon paper. It is highly malleable, 
but not very ductile. In the air a fiha of oxide rapidly forms on 
its sur£j»oe, which protects it from further corrosion. It melts at 
about 612'', and on soUdiQring c<mtraots to such an extent as to 
render it unfit for castings. 

834. K lead is eiqposed to the combined action of pure water 
and air, an oxide of lead is formed on the exposed surface, which is 
dissolved by the water with which it is in contact. This solution of 
oxide of lead absorbs carbonic acid, forming a carbonate of the oxide 
of lead, aninsdnble but highly poisonous compound. The presence 
of chlorides or nitrates assists this corroding action, while it is re- 
t«rded by the sttlphstes, phosphates, or oarbonates. Bicarbonate 
of lime, a salt found in many spring waters, also prevents this cor- 
rosion by d^K)siting a coating on the exposed surface. In the use, 
therefore, of lead water pipes, it should be carefully ascertained 
whether the water to be conveyed contains foreign matters, which 
will prevent its action upon the metal. 

836. Oxides of Lead. — ^There are four oxides of lead, the most 
important of which are the protoxide and peroxide. The protox- 
ide of Uad^ PbO, forms the basis of the ordinary salts of this metal,^ 
and is the well-known powder called litharge. As it easily fuses, 
and readily dissolves silica, it is much used in glass-making and in 
glazing earthenware. The peroxide of lead, PhOz^ called minium 
or red lead, is consumed largely in the manufacture of flint glass. 

836. Oarbonate of Lead, PbO,00« ( WhiU ZmkQ.— This salt is 
found beautifully crystallized in nature, but it is largely manufac- 
tured as a paint. It is produced in several ways, but the follow- 
ing, which is known as the Dutch method, is considered the best 
Thin sheets of lead, rolled up into loose scrolls, are placed in 
earthen pots with weak vinegar or acetic acid. Thousands of 

nitrate! 833. VIThat Is galena t Properties of lead? 83i. What ia the aotton of 
water upon leadt How may the operation be assisted, or retarded f In the use 
of lead pipes for water what should be determined t 835. What is said of the oxides 
of lead ! What are the uses of litharge t What of minium f 83a. What is car- 
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these pots, fitted with lead covers and closely packed, are then 
buried in spent tan bark. The acetic acid corrodes the metal, 
forming a superficial coating of acetate of lead. The carbonic acid 
set free by the decomposing vegetable matter, displaces the acetic 
acid, combining with the lead, and forming the carbonate. The 
acetic acid ihus released, attacks more metal, which is again car- 
bonized, and thus, with a small charge of vinegar, the operation is 
continued a long time, and a large quantity of lead changed. 
White lead is extensively adulterated with sulphate of baryta; it 
may be detected by adding nitric acid, which dissolves the lead, 
leaving the baryta as an insoluble residue. 

837. Thallium is a metal recently discovered by means of 
spectrum analysis, and is found in pyrites and in native sulphur. It 
is of a brilliant white, soft, malleable, has a specific gravity of 
11.9, and resembles lead. It forms compounds with oxygen, 
chlorine, iodine, bromine, sulphur, and phosphorus — its oxides 
having a decidedly alkaline reaction. 

838. Titaniiim, Oolumbiiuii, Tantalum, Molybdennm, Tangs- 
ten. Vanadium, and Uraninm, are very rare metals, and compara- 
tively unimportant. Titanium and uranium are somewhat used for 
coloring enamels and porcelain, and the salts of the latter possess 
considerable chemical interest. 

§ in. JTie Noble Metals — Mercury^ Siher^ Oold^ 
Platirmm^ <&c. 

MEBOUBY. 

8ym, Eg, {Hydra/rgyrum), Equiv. 100. 8p. Gr, 18.59. 

839. Sulphide of mercury, or cinnabar, is the principal source of 
this metal, though it is sometimes found native and also combined 
with silver. It has a silver-white color, a brilliant lustre, and is a 
fluid at ordinary temperatures. It solidifies, when cooled to — 89°, 
and is then soft and malleable, but if reduced to a much lower 
temperature, it becomes brittle. It boils at about 662'', and 
dowly volatilizes at all temperatures above 40**. Metallic mer- 
cury is used extensively in the manufacture of philosophical in- 

bonateofleadf How Isftprodaoed? How I0 it adalterated f Explain the mode 
of its detection f 837. What are the properties of thallium f 888. Of titanium 
andnraniamt 830. In what state is mercury usually found f What are its proper- 
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strnmente, thermometers, barometers, and as an alloy with tin for 
ooating the backs of mirrors. It is also used largely in the ex- 
traction of gold and silver by the process of amalgamation. 

840. OzidM of Meroi]ry.~There are two oxides of mercury. 
The first, the suboxide HggO, is of little importance. The pro- 
toxide, HgO, commonly known as the red oxide^ or red predpitate, 
may be formed by heating metallic mercury up to 600®, with free 
access of air. A still higher heat decomposes it, liberd[ting the 
oxygen, and reducing the mercury to the metallic state. This 
oxide forms the bacds of most of the salts of mercury, and fur- 
nishes a ready source of oxygen gas. It is the compound from 
which oxygen was first obtained by Pbibstlby, and by which 
Ijlyoibibb proved the composition of air. ^ 

841. Chlorides of Meroiiry.^Two chlorides corresponding to 
the above-named oxides are known. The subchloride Hg^Olf 
familiarly known as calomel^ is prepared by precipitating a solu- 
tion of subnitrate of mercury with common salt. It is a yellow- 
ish-white, tasteless, insoluble powder, used extensively in medicine. 
The chloride HgCl, or corrosive mblimate^ is formed by sublima- 
tion from a mixture of sulphate of the protoxide of mercury and 
common salt. Corrosive sublimate has a disagreeable, acrid, me- 
tallic taste, and is very poisonous. The proper antidote is white 
of egg, which forms with it an insoluble, inert compound. 

842. Sulphide of Meroury (cinnabar) occurs in large beds at 
Almaden, in Spain, and is also found in extensive deposits in 
California. It is produced in considerable quantity by artificial 
means, and sold as a pigment under the name of xermilu 

SILVER. 

8ym, Ag, (Argentum), Equiv, 108. 8p, Gr. 10.5. 

843. Silver is found both native and in combination. When 
native, it occurs in fibrous, or crystalline masses ; and when com- 
bined with sulphur, it is usually associated with sulphides of lead, 
antimony, and copper. The principal mines of silver are those of 
Mexico and Peru. 

844. Preparation.—Silver is obtained from the sulphuret by 

ties? ItB nsee ? 840. How many oxides of mercnry are there ? What Is the effect 
of beat upon the red oxide ? S41. What la tlbe composition of calomel 9 CHve its 
preparation. How is corroslye Bnbllmate formed? What is the antidote? 
842. What it Vermilion f 843. Whai U the' appearande of native atlrer? With 
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roasting the ore with oommon salt, which conyerts it into a chlo- 
ride. It is then, together with water, iron scraps and mercary, 
put into casks, which are revolved on their axes. The iron re- 
moves the chlorine, and the mercury amalgamates with the silver, 
from which it is afterward freed by distillation. 

846. Silver is separated from its oombination with lead by 
melting the alloy and letting it slowly cool, when the lead solidi- 
fies in crystals, leaving the silver nearly pnre. It is further re- 
fined by the process of cupeUation; tk cupel being a shallow^ 
porons vessel, made of bone ashes. When it is melted with 
access of air, the lead oxidizes ; the oxide, or litharge melts, and 
being absorbed by the cupel, leaves the silver pure. 

846. Ftoperties.— Silver is the whitest of the metals, with a 
bright, metallic lustre. It is very malleable, ductile and tena- 
cious. It may be extended into leaves not exceeding tirNriir o^ <^ 
inch in thickness, and 1 grun may be drawn out into 400 feet of 
wire. Silver does not oxidize in the air at any temperature, but 
absorbs oxygen when melted, holding it mechanically and giving 
it off on solidifyihg. It is a good conductor of heat and elec- 
tricity, and its polished surface is one of the best reflectors of 
light. Silver is chiefly consumed in coinage and in the manufax^ 
ture of silver plate. Being too soft for these purposes when pure, 
it is usually alloyed with about ^^ its weight of copper, which 
gives it the requisite hardness. 

847. Oflddes of Silver*— These can be formed only by indirect 
means. There are three of them, but the protoxide, AgO, is the 
only one which claims our attention. It may be made by dis- 
solving silver in nitric acid, forming nitrate of silver, and then 
precipitating it with potash. It is a dark brown or black powder, 
which forms the basis of the most important salts of silver. It is 
decomposed below a red heat, oxygen being liberated, and the 
silver reduced to the metallic state. 

848. Nitrate of Silver, AgO, NO5.— This, the most interesting 
salt of silver, may be obtained by dissolving metallic sflver in 
nitric acid ; colorless, anhydrous crystals being formed, which are 
readily soluble in an equal weight of cold water. These crystals, 

what is it asBOdated in combination ? 844. How is it obtained from the salphnret f 
846. How firom its oombination with lead t 846. What are the properties of Bilyer I 
Its uses I Why is it alloyed t 847. What is said of the oxides of ^ver ? 848. How 
M nitrate of allYar obtained t. Eor what .nsodt How may the atain be removed t 
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when melted and oast into amall sticks, form the Innar canstie of 
Burgexy. Nitrate of silver stains organic matter black under the 
action of light. Advantage is taken of this property in making 
indelible ink and hair dye. A solntion of cyanide of potassium 
removes the stain thus produced.- 

84d. Ohlorido of SUwr, AgOl, is occasionally found native in 
nunes, and is called horn Htter^ from its tough, homy texture. It 
may be prepared artificially by adding a solution oi common salt 
to a solution of nitrate of silver, and appears as a white powder 
whidi darkens in color on exposure to the air. 

GOLD. 

8ym. Au, (Aurum). Equvo, 196.4. 8p. Or, 19.84. 

860. This is one of the most widely diffused of the metals and 
generally occurs in minute grains, though sometimes in masses 
weighing many pounds. In 1851 a lump weigh- ^^ ^^ 

ing 106 pounds was found in Australia, imbed- 
ded in a matrix of quartz. It sometimes occurs 
in crystalline form, as shown in Hg. 264. 

861. FropertiMU—GU)ld is a beautiful yellow 
metal, with a brilliant lustre and high specific 
gravity. It is the most malleable of metals, is 
exceedingly ductile, and when puro is nearly as 
soft as lead. It fuses at 2016'', and does not 
oxidize in the air at any temperature. Ctold is ^ . , « , 

,.,,--. .J ^ . , Crystal of Gold. 

dissolved by sel^uc acid, nascent cyanogen, and 
any solution that liberates chlorine ; but its usual solvent is aqua 
re^ like silver, it is too soft for the purposes of coinage and 
jewelry when pure; the required hardness being imparted by 
alloying it with ^ of its weight of copper. This alloy forms the 
standard gold for coin in this country. 

852. Carat is a term used to designate one of the parts or 
units of a certain number which is taken as the standard of pure 
gold. In the United States the number is 24, therefore pure gold 
is said to be 24 carats fine. K it contain 6 parts of alloy, it is 18 
carats fine, and so on. Assaying is the determination of the 
amount of pure metal in an alloy, or spedmen of bullion. 

848L How if chloride of Bllver produoedt 86a Wbat is said of the oeearrence of 
gold! 86L ThepropertiMOfi^t 86& 'Whstitmettithytiietennctfatf What 
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853. Preparation.— Gold is separated from all its ores except 
stiver by amalgamation with mercorj. It is obtained from silver 
by boiling it in nitric acid which dissolves ont the silver, leaving 
the gold pure. In this operation, in order to prevent the silver 
from being mechanically protected from the action of the acid, it 
is necessary that there should be three times as much silver as 
gold. As the gold constitutes only one quarter of the mass, the 
process is known as quartation. 

86^ Qold forms compounds with oxygen, sulphur, chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, &c., but they are not of sufficient interest to re- 
quire mention. 

PLATINUM. 

Sym. PI. Equiv. 98.6. Sp. Gr. 21.6. 

866. Flatinnm is a rare metal, always found native, and uaaal* 
ly associated with palladium, rhodium, and iridium. It also ooturs 
alloyed with gold, copper, iron, and lead. Its chief sources are 
the mines of Mexico, Brazil, and the Ural Mountains. 

866. Propezties.— Platinum is of a ^ayish-white color, and 
closely resembles edlver in appearance. When pure it scarcely 
yields in malleability to gold and silver ; is very ductile, and takes 
a good polish. But the qualities which render it so useful, and in 
some cases indispensable to the diemist^ are its extreme difficulty 
of fusion (being unaffected by any furnace heat), and the perfect 
manner with which it resists the action of almost all acids. It 
does not oxidize in the air at any temperature, and is not acted 
upon by simple acids. It is slowly dissolved by aqua regia. 

867. We have already alluded to the power possessed by spongy 
platinvm of condensing gases and causing the union of oxygen and 
hydrogen. Platinum llaoh is a preparation of the metal in a still 
more minute state of subdivision, and has the property of effecting 
chemical changes more energetically than platinum sponge. It 
may be produced by dectrolyzing a dilute solution of the metal. 

868. With the exception of tJie bichloride, the compounds of 
platinum are unimportant. The bichloride of platinum is useful 
to the chemist as furnishing an excellent test for potash, which it 

ifs assaying? 863. Explain the preparation of gold? 854. What other compoondB 
of gold are mentioned? 856. How does platinum occnr ? What are its chief sour- 
eee? 860. Its properti^f Why do chemists prize it? 867. What I0 plattnnm 
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precipitates from a nentral or acid solution as a doable ohloride of 
potassium and platinmn. 

859. The remaining metals of this group, Palladium, Bhodium, 
Butheninm, Osmium, and Iridium are rare imd generally found as- 
sociated with platinum, whioh they resemble both in appearance 
and properties. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

SEQUEL TO THE METALLIC ELEMENTS. 

§1. AUoya, 

860. Compounds of the Metals With each other*— Metals 
eombine with metals to form alloys, an important dass of bodies, 
as each compound thus produced may be looked upon for many 
purposes as a new metal. These unions sometimes take place in 
equivalent proportions, but generally this is not the case. 

861. Yet the properties of alloys cannot be anticipated. Slight 
variations in the proportions of the metals produce great changes 
in the products. Alloys are alwayd more fhsible than the most 
infusible element of which they are composed, and often more so 
than any of the ingredients. Bismuth melts at 476°, lead at 600°, 
and tin at 442° ; but by combining th^m in the proportions of 6 
parts bismuth, 2 lead, and 3 tin, Sm Isaao Newton produced a 
fusible metal which melts below 212°. 

862. A metal of low fusibility, when melted in contact with 
one of high fusibility, causes the latter also to melt, thus acting as 
tkjkix. This principle is employed in soldering, or the joining two 
metals by- means of a third. Pieces of gold are soldered together 
with an alloy of gold and silver; articles of silver with an alloy 
of silver and co^er*; oopper with an alloy of copper and zino 
(hard solder), 

« 863. Brass is an alloy of copper and zinc ; 4 parts of the for- 
mer to 3 of the latter. An increased proportion of zinc gives 
pinchbeck, Dutch gold, Crerm&u silver is an alloy of copper, zinc, 

black 1 858. Bichloride of platinum t 859. "^at is said of the remaining metal* 
ofthiagronpf 860. What are alloya f What is the character of these compounds t 
961. What it said 4>f the properties of alloys 9 Give examples. ^62. What is the 
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and nickels Brtmee consists of 90 parts copper to 10 of tin ; b^ 
metal and gong metal of 80 parts copper to 20 of tin. 

86^ Type Metal consists of 3 parts lead to 1 of antimony ; hri- 
tannia of 100 parts tin, 8rof antimony, 2 of bismuth, and 2 of copper. 
The specolnm of Lord Bosss's telescope is composed of 126.4 of 
copper to 58.9 of tin. Alloys which contain mercury are called cnnal* 
gams. An ftmftl£r|tm of tin is nsed for silvering the backs of mirrors ; 
and an amalgam of tin and zinc for exciting electrical machines. 

865. Alloya of Aluminum. — ^These promise to become very im- 
portant as the metal grows^heaper : 10 parts of aluminum and 5 
of copper form a very hard alloy, exactly resembling gold, and al- 
most as exempt from liability to tarnish. An alloy of 8 parts iron 
to 1 of aluminum does not oxidize in a moist atmosphere, and 1 
part aluminum to 9 parts copper, produces an alloy harder than 
bronze and "whiter than copper. 

866. Alloys of Oolik--Gold and silver when pure are so soft 
that if coins were struck from them, they would be injured by 
wear; hence they are alloyed to make them harder. The stand- 
ard gold of the United States coinage consists of 9 parts of pure 
gold to 1 part of alloy. As copper would darken the color of the 
gold, the alloy consists of 9 parts of copper to 1 part of silver; 
thus 1,000 ounces of gold coin would contain 900 of pure gold, 90 
of copper, and 10 of silver. The English aDoy of gold is yV or 2 
carats ; 24 carats being pure gold. The silver coin of the United 
8tates is ^ silver and ^ copper ; and the new cents 88 parts cop- 
per to 12 parts nickel. 

§11. Gkemigtry cf Photography. 

867. Beference was made to the subject of Photography when 
speaking of the chemical action of light; some further explana- 
tions will be suitable in this place. 

868. History.— That the salts of silver are blackened by expor 
sure to light was known to the alchemists. Sohebue, in the last 
century, discovered that this effect takes place most en^getically 
in the violet region of the spectrum. BrrrsB, in 1801, discovered 
the independent nature of the chemical rays. The discovery 

me of aUo^ in soldering f 668. What ia brass f Bdl and gong metol f 864. Typ» 
metal t Amalgam f 865. Whaftissaidofalloyflofalnminamf 8661 AHoysof gold 
coin. Of ailverl 868. What dlflooveiiea vera made by fioBnut tmd B,vnKtkf 
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of pbotographj, or light-drawing, was made by Wl. Nibpob and 
DAauBBRB of France, who worked jointly upon it for several years* 
KiEPOs dying in the meantime, it was completed and announced 
by Daottesbb in 1839, and in his honor named the Daguerrotype, 

B69. The art was, however, at first far from being complete. 
Hie process of DAauESBB applied only to the taking of fixed ob- 
jects^ sach as edifices, stataes, &e. ; the chemicals he employed 
b^ng so slow in their operation that it required twenty or thirty 
miniiles to take a picture. He endeavored to get an impression 
of the hnmaa &oe» bat it came ont a mere blur, and at Jhat time 
it was believed in Europe that the art was incapable of being ap* 
plied to portraiture. Dr. J. W. Dbafes of New York, who had 
long been engaged in researches upon the chemical action of light, 
by the skilful employment of more sensitive chemicals, first suc- 
ceeded in taking portraits of the human face, by £ftr the most in- 
teresting and important application of the art. 

870. The SagnArreotsrpe process consists in preparing a highly 
polished silver surface, usually a plate of copper, silver-coated, and 
exposing it to vapors of iodine in the dark, when a thin yellow 
coating of iodide of silver i& formed. The plate is then exposed to 
light in the camera, as haa been before stated. A change takes 
place in proportion to the intensity of the light. But as the effect 
is a blaeiening^ the lightest parts of the objects will become the 
darkest parts of the picture; so that in the impresaon the lights 
aed shadows of nature are exactly reversed. When the plate is 
withdrawn, the image upon it is invisible. It is then exposed to 
vapor of mercury, which is unequally condensed upon the changed 
surface; the darkest parts receiving least mercury, the brightest 
most The picture is now invisible, but if the plate were exposed 
to the light, the remainder of the plate would become blackened. 
It is, therefore, washed with a solution of hyposulphite of soda, 
which dissolves the remaining iodide. A little solution of the 
diloride of gold is then poured on the plate, and evaporated over 
the fiame of a lamp. A thin film of metallic gold is thus deposited 
upon the surface, which improves the appearance of the picture 

Who Invented the daguerreotype f 869. What wa« at firat the imperfection of the 
art? What share had Dr. Dbapks in its hnprovement t 870. What is the first 
step of the da^errean procesB? How are the Ughto and shadows revorsod? 
What is the offset of vapor of meroury f Why is hyposniphite of soda nsedt 
WJiat if tibft efll90l>f What is the effeot of chloiidd of ^dt What are acoekra- 
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at the same time that it aids to protect it. The first great im- 
provement consisted in introducing more sensitiye chemicals, as 
chlorine, hromine, and their compomids, called accelerators, hy 
which the process was quickened, 

. 871. The Talbotype.— Mr. Fox Talbot, of England, had been 
working upon the same subject with no knowledge of what was 
being done in France. He employed paper instead of a metallic tab- 
let ; first brushing it over with a solution of nitrate of silver, and then 
immersing it in a solution of iodide of potassium. In this way a 
surface of iodide of sUver is obtained, and paper thus prepared 
may be long preserved. To render it sensitive it is washed over 
with a mixture of nitrate of silver with gallic and acetic acids, and 
after exposure in the camera, the picture is brought out by re- 
washing with the same mixture. The sensitive chemicals are 
then removed by the hyposulphites, and the picture finished by 
placing it between sheets of blotting paper, saturated with wax, 
and pressing a warm smoothing iron over the whole. 

872. Other Methods. — ^Mr. Abohbb, of England, employed 
glass tablets coated with collodion (943), in which iodide of potas- 
sium had been dissolved. It is made sensitive by placing it in & 
solution of nitrate of silver, the collodion becoming quickly im,'* 
pregnated with iodide of silver. M. Niepoe db St. Viotob coated 
the glass with iodized albumen. Arnbrotypes are taken upon 
collodion, and finished with a balsam varnish. 

873. Pictures thus taken, where the lights and shadows of 
nature are reversed, are called negatives. But from these others 
are taken, and this reverse renders them true to nature, lights an- 
swering to lights, and shadows to shadows*. These are called 
positives. Pictures are copied by placing the negative agwnst 
a sensitively prepared surface, and exposing it to light The parts 
protected by the dark portions of the negative then become light 
in the positive, and vice versa.. 

874. Heliochromy is the term applied to the art of producing, 
photographic impressions in natural colors. Several colors have 
been thus reproduced; yellow, which proved the most difficult, 
has been lately obtained. The colors are not permanent, but re- 
cent discoveries have increased their durability. 

tors ? 871 ? How did Talbot prepare hia paper t What qnality has it ? How is 
the picture finished? 872. What was Mr. Archer's improvement 9 873. What 
are negatives and positives ? How are piotures copied f 874 What is heliochromsir f 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

CHEMICAL NATUBS OF OBGANIZED BODIES. 

§ I. Becent Progress of the Subject. 

876. Organic Chemljrtry is that diyision of the science which 
considers the chemical composition, properties, and changes of 
organic substances — or those which have originated in living 
beings— and such compounds as are derived from them. It forms 
a highly interesting and verj extensive branch of the science, and 
has been chieflj created within the present century. Organic 
Ohemistry, in its widest significance, embraces all that pertains to 
the chemistry of life, but it will be desirable here to limit it to the 
study of organie mibatances^ — ^their compositions, properties, and 
artificial changes. The chemical relations of living beings will be 
considered in Physiological Chemistry, The present chapter will 
contain some introductory considerations on the chemical nature 
and constitution of organized bodies. 

876. Its Claims. — So new is this department of investigation, 
that its position has hardly been settled. Some have denied its 
claim to the rank of a science, and consider its results uncertain 
and worthless, while others hold that it is the province of chem- 
istry not only to investigate all organic changes, but believe that 
this branch of the science must go forward until it has completely 
unravelled the mysteries of organization, and conferred upon the 
chemist the marvellous power of imitating in his laboratory the 
productions of living nature. Nor are these sanguine expecta- 

875. What Ib Organic ChemiBtry t To what to it Here limited t 870. What dif- 
14* 
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tions withont large warrant, when we consider the vast strides 
that organic chemistry has recently made. It will be well, how- 
ever, to define at the outset the present scope and province of 
this branch of the science. 

877. Its Past Boundaries. — Organic chemistry has hitherto 
traced the changes and investigated the products of the natural de- 
cay of living bodies. It has also destroyed organic compounds, 
varying the conditions, and thus giving rise to a host of artificial 
products. Moreoever, it was able to imitate many of the curious 
changes of living nature, transforming one organic compound into 

•another of equal grade, as for example, starch into sugar. It has 
been generally believed that organic chemistry stops here ; a fun- 
damental distinction between the two great divisions of the science 
being, that while in knineral chemistry the operator can both de- 
compose and combine, in organic chemistry he can only destroy 
but cannot build up. Yital power alone, it is said, can unite the 
simpler into higher and more complex substances. This has been 
true in the past state of the science, but it is so no longer. 

878. Artificial Organic Bodies. — ^It has been for some time 
known that the chemist could produce a few of the lower 
organic substances. One of the earliest and most remarkable in- 
stances of. organic synthesis was the artificial production of urea 
by WoHLEB ; but it was said of this and similar instances that 
they were not true, or complete syntheses, as cyanogen and am- 
monia, the substances used to start with, were organic products 
which the chemist could not directly form, and which originate 
only in the domain of life. But this objection has now lost 
its force. The chemist^ in his laboratory ^ can create complex 
organic substances of a high order ^ beginning with the ulti- 
mate elements, and in his mode of doing this he seems to have 
surpassed nature herself. Carbonic acid, water, and ammonia are 
the materials which she furnishes as the starting point of organic 
construction; but the organizing plant cannot begin with the 
ultimate elements, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 

879. Berthelot^ Researches* — ^An unexpected and remarkable 
advancement of organic synthesis has recently been made by 

ferent views are held concerning it? 877. What was the former limit of the 
Bcience % What is the distinction generally made between organic and inorganic 
chemistry f Is it a tme distinction ? 878. What is said of the production of urea f 
What can the chemist create? 870. Stata the aim of Bebthblot's re- 
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Bebthslot of France. This chemist has devoted himself to the 
formation of organic suhstances, synthetically, hy comhining their 
elements, through the aid of chemical forces only. In his late 
work he says : ' We have taken for a point of departure the sim- 
ple hodies — carhon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, and have con- 
structed, by combination of these elements, organic compounds ; 
first, binary, then ternary, &c., the former analogous to, the latter 
identical with the proximate principles contained in living beings 
themselves. The substances that we first prepare by methods 
purely chemical are the principal carbides of hydrogen — ^the fun- 
damental binary compounds of organic chemistry. 

880. As a means of producing all the parts from the elements 
themselves, we take oxide ofca/r'hon — a substance purely mineral — 
and by the concurrent influence of time and ordinary affinity (with 
the aid of pressure and the presence of an alkali), we thus obtain a 
first organic compound known as formio acid. This acid, united to 
a mineral base, produces a formate ; then, decomposing this for- 
mate by heat, we compel the carbon of the oxide of carbon and 
the hydrogen of the water to combine in the nascent state, and 
produce carbides of hydrogen. 

881. Aztifioial Production of Alcohol and Sugars — Thus there 
is formed marsh gas, O2H4 ; olefiant gas, O4H4, and propylene, 
OcHfl. This is the first step of synthesis. The hydrocarbons thus 
prepared become the starting point for the synthesis of alcohols. 
With marsh gas and oxygen we form methylic alcohol; with ole- 
fiant gas and water, ordinary alcohol. The artificial production 
of the carbides of hydrogen and of the alcohols constitutes the 
true difficulty ; but these once obtained by the ordinary chemical 
forces, other organic compounds become easy.' Bkrthelot, con- 
jointly with De Luoa, has converted the hydrocarbon propylene 
into glycerin, a proximate principle of the fats ; and he has further 
transformed glycerin into one variety of sugar, 

882. Limit to Ozganio S3rnthe8ia. — ^This constructive chemistry 
will, of course, go on until many other compounds are artificially 
formed ; but there is a limit, beyond which it cannot pass. There are 
two classes of bodies found in the living world which may be distin- 

BearcheB. What was the first step of the procem f 880. How did he produce for- 
mic acid? What were the next bodies formed? 881. Give the products of the 
first steps of synthesis. The next products. What was the chief difficulty? What 
other hodies did Bbbthblot and Db Luca form ? 882. What two classes of 
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gnished as organic and orgcmked. The first, as acetic acid, sugar, 
and alcoliol, resemble inorganic bodies in having a definite com- 
position, and many of them take on a crystalline form. Organized 
bodies, on the contrary, are less definite in composition, never 
crystallize, and have ronnded outlines ; they have an organieed 
strtieture, as seen in the vegetable leaf and animal muscle. We 
have no reason to suppose that this class of bodies can ever be 
produced by methods of art. 

§n. Constitution of Orgcmio Compounds. 

883. To draw an exact line between organic and inorganic 
chemistry is impossible ; indeed the latest and most purely sci- 
entific treatises, as those ^i Bebthelot and Oddung, entirely 
ignore the distinction.-^ Yet, there are certain marked peculiari- 
ties which contrast organic substances with those which we have 
been considering. In the first place, they are much less perma- 
nent, more mobile and changeable. Plants and animals rapidly 
grow, and as rapidly decay. While they live they are the theatres 
of incessant change, and when life ceases, the transformations go 
BwifUy forward till dissolution carries back the materials to the 
fixed, or inorganic state. This is a fundamental condition of or- 
ganization, and chemistry has thrown much light on its causes. 

884. The Orgaolo Blementa.— While inorganic chemistry is 
concerned with the entire array of elementary substances, organio 
chemistry deals with but few of them. Of the 64 elements, only 
four, viz., carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, compose the 
chief mass of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Besides these 
elements, organized bodies contain also a small proportion of 
mineral matter-— the ash that is left after they are burned. It 
consists of ten or twelve elements forming metallic bases, acids, 
and salts, as are shown by the Chart and Atlas. 

886. Complexity of Organic SnbBtanoea.— The list of oiganic 
compounds is almost endless, and is rapidly extending. It is an 
interesting question how, from three or four elements, such a mul- 
titude of substances, with so infinite a diversity of properties, can 

bodies are found in the living world f To what is oonstrnotlye cfaemiBtry limit- 
ed ? 888. Wliat is eald of the dUtinction between organic and Inorganic chem- 
istry f What fundamental distinction is mentioned f 884. Name the chief or- 
ganio elements. 886. What interesting qnettion is suggested t Wbat Is the com- 
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arise. ISTothing like it is to be found in inorganic chemistry. 
While mineral snbstances consist of bat few atoms, organic com- 
ponnds contain a great nmnber. Thus an equivalent of potash 
has 2 atoms, carbonic acid 3, and ammonia 4, while sugar contains 
84 atoms, stearine 286, and albumen nearly 900. We have, there- 
fore, a reason for the instability of organic substances. As com- 
plicated machinery is always most easily deranged, so, in chemis- 
try, the more complex a substance, the more readily is the balance 
of its affinities disturbed by slight causes. The large-atomed 
organic masses are thus easily decomposed into a host of simpler 
compounds. 

886. Oontrasts of the BlemcoitB. — ^A further cause of insta- 
bility is seen in certain remarkable contrasts of properties ex- 
hibited by the organic elements. Thus, while carbon is the most 
invincible of solids, and cannot be liquefied by any amount of heat, 
the other three are equally invincible gases, and cannot be con- 
densed into liquids by the intensest cold, aided by many thousand 
pounds* pressure on the square inch. While carbon manifests the 
strongest atomic cohesion of all the elements, hydrogen is its ex- 
treme antithesis, exhibiting the most perfect mobility of atoms. 
Again, while oxygen manifests the widest and intensest range of 
attractions of all the elements, nitrogen is the very type of inert- 
ness and indifference. 

887. Baoh Sleiiftent Infiaeooes the Compoondd— We trace in 
organic compounds the influence of the prevailing elements. Car- 
bon is the universal solidifying constituent. It exists in all organic 
substances, so that organic chemistry was defined by Lattbekt as 
Hhe chemistry of carbon compounds.* But if carbon imparts 
solidity, the gases with which it is associated give fluency and 
mobility. Organic compounds thus have a freedom of change 
which is variable, but intermediate between the unchangeable 
carbon and the volatile gases. Oarbon imparts combustibility, as 
does also hydrogen in a still greater degree. The class of bodies 
in which these elements predominate — ^the hydrocarbons — are 
the most inflammable, and a portion of the class have a dieteticied 
value based upon this character. 

888. Nitrogen* imparts non-combustibility and changeable- 

paritMm as to number of atoms f Examples. Why are organic bodies instable? 
886. How are fhe ox^ganic elements contrasted ? 887. What influences organlo 
eomponndsf Examples. How did IiAvbxvx define ofganic ehemlstry^ What 
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Fig. 266. 




ness ; — the nitrogenous group bum with difficulty, and are very 
prone to decomposition. The act of forming organic substances 
consists in liberating them from oxygen, so that they may be re- 
garded as high in the organic scale just to the degree in which 
they are freed from this element. Those having an excess of 
oxygen, as the vegetable acids, are of the lowest organic grade. 
We here see a cause of class-diversities among organic sub- 
stances. 

889. Influence of Composition. — Of course organic compounds 
will vary in properties with varying com- 
position. Thus, if we remove from alcohol 
the elements of an atom of water, it is 
changed to ether ; if it lose a little hydro- 
gen, it is converted into aldehyd ; and if it 
then acquire a little oxygen, it becomes 
acetic acid — the proportions of carbon re- 
maining all the time unchanged. 

890. Isomerism and Allotropiam. — 
Another and inexhaustible source of diver- 
sity among organic compounds is believed 
to be the grouping of their constituent atoms. Organic chemistry 
frimlshes abundant and varied evidence of the operation of this 
principle, numerous bodies being con- 
vertible into each other without loss 
or addition, by the mere regrouping 
of their atoms. In Fig. 265 the cir- 
cles represent atoms, and their succes- 
sive rearrangements may illustrate 
the altered grouping of a compound. 
Figs. 266 and 267 show the isomerism 
of woody fibre and gum, and how their 
difference of properties may be caused. Another 
source of the diversity of properties and plasticity of organic 
compounds, is very probably the remarkable allotropic variations 
of their constituents. We have seen how marked this property is 
in sulphur, oxygen, and phosphorus. Carbon, also, the universal 
and essential constituent of organic compounds, has its threefold 

is said Of their freedom of change ? 888. What property does nitrogen impart ? 
What affects the properties of organic suhetancesf Example. 800. How does 
isomerism explain diversities of organic bodies f Allotropism 9 891. What distino' 
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aspect. That the elements carry their allotropic conditions into 
combination seems to have been lately established by Bbodie, who 
has succeeded in producing several compounds of carbon in which 
it evidently exists in the state of graphite (528). 8ee Atlas. 

§111. Colloid Condition of Matter — Didlyds. 

891. — ^The recent distinction of bodies into crystalloid or crys- 
tal-like, and colloid or jelly-like, has been stated ; but the view is 
of such importance in connection with organic phenomena as to 
require further explanation. 

892. Their Oontraated Properties. — ^It was said that the crys- 
talloids as water, acids, saline compounds, sugar, &c., tend to as- 
sume hard forms with angular outlines; that they are easily 
soluble, and form solutions which are mobile, or without viscidity. 
Colloid bodies, on. the contrary, as albumen, gum, glue, starch, 
&c., are soft, with rounded outlines, have little or no tendency to 
crystallize, are slowly soluble, and form viscid solutions. 

893. Power of Difiiision. — ^In this respect there is a further 
important contrast of properties. This may be shown by pro- 
viding two jars and placing in one a little colored crystalloid, as 
bichromate of potash, and in the other a colored colloid, as cara- 
mel (burnt sugar). If each be covered several inches deep with 
another colloid, as starch jelly for example, after a few days it will 
be observed that the potash salt has diffused upward through the 
gelatinous mass, while the caramel has hardly discolored the jelly 
immediately above. This experiment illustrates a most important 
general principle, viz. : that crystalloids diffuse actively through 
colloids, and that colloids will not diffuse through each other. 

894. Dialysis. — ^These facts open a new source of analysis. If 
a small hoop be prepared and one side of it be covered with strong 
paper (942), it forms a vessel like a sieve. Let this be floated upon 
pure water, and a mixture of crystalloids and colloids, as sugar and 
gum, be placed upon it. The paper is a colloid, and the crystal- 
lized sugar wiU diffuse rapidly through it into the water below, 
while hardly a trace of gum will pass. Any animal membrane, or 
a layer of gum, gelatine, or albumen, when used as a partition, acts 

tion of bodies ie important in organic chemiatry ? 892. Give some of their contrasted 
properties. 893. What are their powers of diflfhsion. What does this experiment 
inufltrate ? 894. Desoribo the experiment with the sieve. What is this mode of 
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in the same manner, transmitting crystalloids and arresting col* 
loids. Prof. Geaham calls this mode of separation dialysis, 

896. A New Theory of Osmofiis. — These views afford a new 
explanation of osmose (70). Graham maintains that it is not true 
capillary attraction which causes the flow of liquids through moist 
membranes, as formerly described, but that it is due to a combi- 
nation and decomposition taking place in the membrane. When a 
colloidal membrane is in contact with pure water upon ,one side, 
and a saline solution on the other, it combines with the water, 
but the saline solution, having a stronger attraction for the 
water than the membrane has, takes it away, and thus, by a con- 
stant hydration and dehydration of the intervening colloid, the 
motion of the currents is established. 

896. Farther Contrasts. — There are still other contrasts be- 
tween these two classes of bodies which throw light upon organic 
changes. The crystalloids are of a permanent nature, while the 
colloids are unstable. The former, from their hardness, are com- 
paratively unaffected by external agencies, while the latter, from 
their softness, are extremely susceptible to them. As might be 
supposed, the living body is formed of soft, impressible colloids, 
albumen, gelatin, fibrin, &c As the colloids cannot diffuse into 
each other, they are adapted for fixity of structure ; while, from 
their ready permeability by water containing crystalloid mate- 
rials, they give rise to the motion of fluids. 

897. Mutability of Colloids^ — Moreover, while the chemical 
equivalents of the crystalloids are generally low, those of the col- 
loids are always high. The crystalloids have a decided taste, and 
are chemically active, while the colloids, from their high equiva- 
lents, and the massiveness of their complex atoms, are chemically 
inert, and insipid to the taste. But, physiologically, these relations 
are exactly reversed. The colloids are the seat and instruments 
of change ; they not only impel the circulations ; but, from their 
complexity and mutability, they are themselves capable of those 
rapid decompositions and transformations which are necessary 
for the manifestation of the vital actions. Having contributed 
for a while to the stability of the structure, they break up into the 

analysis called f 895. What is Gsaham's new theory of OBmose ? How are th,e 
osmotic currents eBtablished ? 896. State other contrasts between crystalloids and 
colloids. How do these properties affect the living body? 897. How do crystal- 
loids and colloids differ ohemioally f How physiologically 9 899. What does proz- 
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simpler forma of oryBtalloids, and then rapidly diffdse away as 
waste products. 

898. Speaking physiologically, the crystalloid has been termed 
the statical condition of matter, and the epUoid the dynamical, 
Gbaham remarks that the colloids possess energia, and may be 
looked npon as the primary sooroe of the force appearing in the 
phenomena of vitality. 

§IY. Organic Analysis. 

899. Proximate AnalyBis determines the proportions of the 
proximate principles of organic bodies ; for example, the starch, 
sugar, gluten, ligneous fibre, and oily matter in the flour of wheat. 
The first step consists in thoroughly drying the substance to be 

Fia 268. analyzed by exposure to aheat of from 

212° to 260° in an oven with double 
sides, inclosing water, brine, or oil, to 
maintain a steady temperature, which 
is indicated by a thermometer, Fig. 
268. The proportions of water and 
solid matter are thus ascertained. 
The dried product is then exposed to 
the action of various substances in 
succession. Water dissolves sugar 
ven. ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ bodies, al- 

cohol various crystallizable organic principles, such as vegetable 
alkalies ; while diluted acids and alkalies are employed to effect 
other solutions ; they must always be used cautiously, however, 
as they tend to decompose organic matter. 

900. Use of the Microscope.— In this kind of analysis the mi- 
croscope is of great use in determining the completeness of sep- 
aration, as it is often better fitted for the detection of organic par- 
ticles than any chemical tests that can be applied. For this reason 
the microscope has been made to do excellent service in the de- 
tection of adulterated mixtures of food. 

901. The Mineral Elements of organized bodies are procured 
by taking a weighed portion of dry organic matter and carefully 

imate analysia determine? What Is the first step? What the next process? 
900. la the mlBcroscope useftil ? 901. How are the mineral eleriients procured ? 
902. In what does ultimate oxganio analysis eonsist t 903. Desorihe the apparatus 
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burning away the combustible part The adi that remaixis is thei) 
sabmitted to the action of various solvents, aad its several ingre- 
dients ascertained. 

902. FoxsiB By wliicfa Blemeiits are obtained^— As the chief 
balk of most organic substances consists of carbon, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and nitrogen, ultimate organic analysis consists in determining 
the proportion of these elements. They may be obtained eH^et 
separately or in a state of combination, but the latter method ia 
most practicable. Kitrogen is g^erally produced in the form of 
ammonia ; hydrogen as water, and carbon as carbonic acid. 

903. The Apparatus of Anal3nii8. — The analysis of a body coui 
taining carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen is effected in the following 
manner : A sheet iron furnace in the form of a trough. A, Fig, 
269, rests upon bricks, gg, A tube known as the combustion tuhe^ 

Fia.280. 




Apparatus for Organic Analysis. 



half an inch in diameter and fifbeen inches long, rests upon sux>t 
ports in the ftimace. This is dosed at one end, and filled with dry 
oxide of copper mixed with the substance to be analyzed. Oxide of 
copper is used because it readily imparts oxygen to combustibles 
in contact with it, but when heated alone, it bears a very high tem-i 
perature without being decomposed. This tube is tightly connect, 
ed by a cork to the drying tube, which is filled with chloride of 
calcium, and accurately weighed ; / represents Liebio's potcah 
dulbs which contain solution of caustic potash. These are also care- 
fhlly weighed and attached to the drying tube by air-tight con- 
nection. 

904. The Process.— The combustion tube is surrounded with 
charcoal and heated to redness. A portion of the oxygen of- the 
copper, seizing upon the hydrogen of the organic body, forms 



for orgaoio analysis. 901 Desoribe the piooess. 905. How Is tb6 oxygen de-^ 
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vater^ which, paflaing off as vapor, is either condensed at <^ or 
absorbed by the chloride of calcium. Another portion of the 
oxygen, combining with the carbon, forms carbonic acid, which, 
passing through the drying tube, enters the bulbs, and is absorbed 
by the potash. When the combustion is complete, the potash 
tube is detached and weighed, the gain being in carbonic acid^ 
three tenths of which is carbon. The chloride of calcium tube is 
also weighed ; its increase is water, one ninth of which is hydro- 
gen. As there is no other source for the carbon and hydrogen 
than the organic body, the quantity which it contidned is thus 
determined. 

906. Detennlning the Oxygen.— But the carbon and hydrogen 
together do not equal the weight of the original substance ; the de- 
ficiency is ash and oxygen. The proportion of ash being ascer- 
tained by incineration of another sample, the quantity of oxygen 
is the remaining deficiency, and is easily calculated. 

906. Determining the Nitrogen. — Jf the compound to be ana- 
lyzed contain nitrogen, its quantity must be determined by a sep- 
arate process. When heated in a suitable apparatus with an ex- 
cess of hydrate of potash, the whole of the nitrogen escapes in the 
form of ammonia, which is easily collected, weighed, and the pro- 
portion of nitrogen determined. • 

907. Of course this is but the barest outline of the process, 
and is designed only to convey a general idea of the mode of pro- 
cedure. Numberless precautions and particulars of the most del- 
icate nature have to be observed, and only a consummate skill of 
manipulation can produce trustworthy results. 

908. Organic BqiiivBlent8.---The information furnished by bare 
analysis is but scanty; it does not give the combioing propor- 
ti(m8 of a compound, or the number of its atoms. To obtain these, 
the unknown substance must be made to unite with some com- 
pound, the constitution of which is established. Various well- 
determined mineral substances are used— very frequently oxide of 
silver, which combines with many organic bodies. Its equivalent 
is Agios +08=116. If it be desired to determine the combining 
number of acetic acid, a weighed portion of the oxide is made to 
unite with the acid, of which it takes an equivalent quantity. 



tennlned ? 006. How the nitrogen ? 007. Wliat is necessary to obtain tmstworthy 
r«aulta f What does Vare analysla faU to give t 008. How are organic equiyalente 
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Suppose that the acetate of silver formed amountd to 48.73 grains. 
It is then burned. The acetic acid and the oxygen of the silver, 
are both driven off, the loss being 17.24 grs., and there are 81.49 
grs. of pure metallic silver left. Then 

Amount At. wt. Amount At. wt. 

ofBilver. of silver. of add. of acid. 

81.49 : 108 : : 17.24 : 59 

This product, 59, is, however, too high, as it includes the oxygen 
of the silver, which escapes with the acid. Deduct this, and we 
have 51 as the true atomic weight of acetic acid. 

909. Oalculating Fonnulse.— If now, by the process (904), 
we analyze the same quantity of acetic acid, we shall find that it 
contains 24 parts carbon, 3 hydrogen, and 24 oxygen. These 
quantities divided by the atomic numbers of the elements, give 4 
equivalents of carbon, 3 of hydrogen, and 3 of oxygen; or 04H3O3^ 
as the empirical formula of acetic acid. 

§ V. Theory of Compound E<idicle8J^ 

910. Importance of Orouplng. — The recent advance in chem- 
istry compels us to the conclusion that the arrangement of atoms 
is of more significance than either their proportions or their kinds. 
Formerly organic compounds were classified according to their 
obvious properties, as acids, bases, &c. ; but at the present time 
the strict scientific method is to distribute them into groups and 
series according to relationships of derivation and analogies of 
atomic arrangement. The doctrine is worked out in difierent 
ways by different authorities, and though chiefly of importance 
to the advanced chemist, it will be also interesting to the general 
student, as developing many curious facts and illustrating the direc- 
tion of progressive thought. 

911. Oompoimd Radicles have been referred to as combina- 
tions of elements, which play the part of simple bodies, so that we 

* " The German term radikal is commonly but inaccurately translated radical^ 
which is properly an adjective, the word radicle being the appropriate rendering." 

(MlUEB.) 

obtained ? How is the combining number of acetic acid obtained ? 909. How is the 
formula determined ? 910. What is said of the arrangement of atoms ? How were 
organic^ oomponnds formerly classified ? What is the present strictly scientifio 
method t 911. What are compound radiolee ? Give the combinatiooB of the simple 
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may trace them in their relations and changes as we do the ele- 
ments themselves. Potassium, for example, is an element; it com- 
bines with oxygen, forming oxide of potassium KO, and this again 
combines with water, forming KO, HO, or hydrated oxide of potas- 
simn. If, in place of Water, nitric acid be used, we have nitrate 
of oxide of potassium, KO, NO 5, or with other acids, a large class 
of salts of oxide of potassium. Potassium is here regarded as the 
starting point, the root, or radicle^ of this series, and, being un- 
decomposable, it is called a simple radicle, 

912. Bzample. — ^Now there are compounds or groups, of ele- 
ments which behave in a similar way, and are hence caUed comr 
pound radicles. Ethyl, for example, is a radicle with the composition 
C4H5, and gives rise to a series of compounds, like potassium : thus. 

Ethyl, O4H5 

Oxide of ethyl (wine ether), O4H5, 

Hydrated oxide of ethyl (common alcohol), O4H5, 0, HO. 

As potassium combines with sulphur, chlorine, iodine, &c., to 
form a series of salts, so ethyl combines with the same elements to 
form a series of ethers, as follows : 

Oxide of potassium, KO Oxide of ethyl, C4 H5 * 

Sulphide of potassium, KS Sulphide of ethyl, O4 H5 8 

Chloride of potassium, KGl Chloride of ethyl C4 Hg 01 

Iodide of potassium, KI Iodide of ethyl, C4 H5 1 

Bromide of potassium, KBr Bromide of efhyl, C4 Hj Br 

In the last column we have a series of ethers, in which &, 
01, 1 and Br replace the O of common ether. Other compound 
radicles, as methyl (O2H3) and amyl (OiqH,,), give rise in the 
same way to different series of ethers and alcohols. . 

913. It was at first objected to this theory that the radicles 
were hypothetical bodies, which could not be separated or proved 
to exist. To this it is replied, that several of them Tiave heen sep- 
arated, while the view they afford greatly assists the comprehen- 
sion of organic changes. See Chemical Atlas and Chart. 

§ VI. J3bmologou8 Series. 

914. Homology is a term used to express an interesting rela- 
tion among organic substances, which has been made by Gebhardt 

radicle potasBiuxD. 912. In what way do compound radicles act ? Example. 918. 
Wbat objection wai made to this theory f How answered ? 014. What is Gisr 
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the basis of olas&ification in his system of chemistry. A series 
of componnds is called homologom when each member of it — that 
is, each componnd — differs from the others in a regular manner, 
either by a uniform number, as O2H2, or its multiple; and when 
the properties of these different compounds are entirely analogous^ 
yet differ in degree in proportion to the varying composition. 

916. There is a class of compounds, for example, known aq 
alcohols, which manifest a close analogy witl^ each other, both ia 
composition and in their modes of decompo^tion. In the snb*- 
joined tible the composition and homology of the most important 
of this group of bodies is represented. 

Homologous Sebies of Aloo- Homologoxts Sebies of Yola- 

hols. tile aoids. 

Methylic alcohol, Oa H4 Oa Formic acid, O3 H3 O4 

Common alcohol, O4 H5 Oj Acetic acid, O4 H4 O4 

Propylic alcohol, Og Hg Oa Propylioacad, €<, H^ O4 

Butylio alcohol, Og HjoOg Butyric acid, Og Hg O4 

Amylic alcohol, 1 Hj a Oa Valerianic acid, , H , O4 

Oaproic alcohol, 0iaH,4 0a Oaproic acid, 0i2H,aO4 

Oaprylic alcohol, , a H , g O^ Oaprylic acid, , e H , ^ O4 

.Laurylic alcohol, O34 Hae O3 Laurie acid, O24 H24 O4 

Cetylio alcohol, O32 H34 O3 Ethalic acid, O32 H32 O4 

Oerylio alcohoj, O54 Hje O2 Cerotio acid, €54 H54 O4 

Mellssylic alcohol, Ogo He2 O2 Melissic acid, Oqo Hbo O4 

Here it will be seen that the first six of the alcohols differ by 
the successive addition of O2O2, and the rest by its multiple^ 
Formulsa have been constructed to represent these compounds in 
which n n stands fbr 2, 4, 6, 40, or any even number of atoms of 
carbon and hydrogen, and b^ which the composition of the al- 
cohols is in^cated, thus CnHn^ 2 Oa* 

916. When any compound of a homologous series is decom* 
posed, it gives rise to compounds which are definitely related to 
it, but as they are differently constituted, they are termed Tietero- 
logom compounds. The alcohols, when decomposed, give rise to 
a series of ethers, of aldehyds, and of acids ;— heterologous groups, 
but each forming a homologous series. The most complete of 
this series is that of the volatile acids, some of which are given in 

HARof s bftslB of olassifloation ? "WhsX is a homologoas Berief of compounds t MS. 
Bxample. How do these oomponndB differ? How are they represented in for- 
mnlaa ? 016. What are heterologous eompoxinds f Example. What is the most 
complete of this series, and from what derived f What is thair diffbreBoe and for- 
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the table. They are derived from the alcohols bj oxidation, and 
several of them occur in nature. They differ by an increment of 
C3 H2, and have the following general formula, Onnn04 

917. The extreme terms of this series are widely separated in 
properties ; formic acid being a pungent, corrosive, volatile liquid, 
which must be cooled to 82° to solidify it, while melissio acid is a 
solid fat which melts at 192°. But if we compare any compound 
of the series with the adjoining ones, the difference in properties 
will be found but slight. They increase in solidity, and their 
melting and boiling points rise gradually with each successive in- 
crease of the common difference. But a part of the series is 
given in the table; it rises uninterruptedly, step by step, from 
2 to 88 equivalents of carbon and hydrogen, through nineteen 
links of the homologous chain ; above this there are gaps not yet 
filled. A few years ago only the first two members of the series 
were known. For illustrations of this and the following subject, 
see the Chemical Atlas. 

§ yn. Theory of Types. 

918. Convinced of the difficulty of representing the actual ar- 
rangement of the atoms of chemical compounds, many chemists 
maintain that we should represent in formid» only those relations 
and analogies among compounds which result from their modes of 
decomposition^ when subjected to the action of the same chemical 
reagents. To effect this, all substances are thrown into a few 
great classes of analogues, and some leading member of each divis- 
ion, having familiar and well-marked characteristics, is selected as 
the pattern or type of the class, from the formula of which that 
of all the others is derived. This view puts resemblance of chemi- 
cal properties out of the question ; hence the same type may com- 
prehend acids, bases, and neutral bodies. 

919. GsBHAHDT refers most of the bodies of organic chemistry 
to four principal types, as follows — ^the first column representing 
the types, and the second giving single examples of compounds 
arranged tinder them : 

mixla ? 917. What Is said of the extreme terms of this series ? How do the com- 
poonds differ successively f What is ftirther said of this series t 918. What do 
many chemists l y^ft^nt^j n in regard to formtdat How Is this result obtained? 
What is further said of this viewf 910. What are QnniamPB four prlnoiiMi 
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1. The hydrogen type, 1 1 or H, ^'^i«^ ^^^^ '»^*'«- °*^ \ ' 

^ SL^SL^I^n^iid type, Ei \ <^-^y^ ^' '^'^ } 

4. The nitride or 
Ammonia type. 



H) C4H5) 

HVN Ethylumne, H [-N 



920. 8nb0titatio& and Baplacam«nt«— When the idea of a type 
is accepted, the changes that tal^e place under it are regarded aa 
replacements or substitutions. It is like preserving the general 
structure of an edifice, though constantly removing its individual 
bricks and stones and replacing them by others. Thus in the 
chloride type we can substitute for the chlojrine, iodine, bromine, 
or cyanogen, while the type remains unaltered* 

921. P.erhaps the most interesting case of substitution is where 
anmionia is converted into a complex organic base by repdaciog ii» 
hydrogen with various compound radicles. If bromide of ethyl be 
made to act upon anmionia, a new base ethylamine, 04,'E'jlS, appears. 

This is a compound of the ammonia type, H > IT, and may be repre- 

H) 
O4H5 ) 
sented thus, H > N; that is, it is ammonia in which one atom 



of hydrogen has been displaced by its equivalent of ethyl, O4H3. 
If this new compound be heated with bromide of ethyl, diethylamine 

O4H5 ) 
is obtained, O4H5 >'S; that is, another atom of hydrogen is re- 

H ) 
placed by an atom of ethyl. Again, the last atom of hydrogen may 

O4H5) 
be replaced by the radicle, and triethylamine results, 04n5 > N. 

O4H5 ) 

Thus a new ammonia is formed, closely resembling in properties 
common ammonia. 

922. Another remarkable instance of this substitutionals that of 
chlorohydric ether, O4H5OI. Chlorine combines with this ether, 
forming a series of five new compounds, in which it displaces the hy- 

types? 020. How are changes that take place under a type regarded ? 'Whatooxa* 
parison is made ? Shcample. 021. What remarkable case of sabstltution is given f 
What isttae eompoeitlon of etbylaminel Diethylamine.! Triethylamine f 93SL 
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flrogen^ eqnivalent for equivalent, until the latter element is all re- 
moved, and the compound completely chlorinated. Keither the 
number of atoms in the compound, nor their arrangement are 
changed in this complete revolution of composition, while l^e 
boiling point eaid density steadily rise as the quantity of chlorine 
increases. 

923. OcfOjfiing of Organlo Oomponnds.— We have just seen 
that there is a class of substances produced by the union of two or 
more simple organic compounds, yet retaining the character of one 
and losing that of the other. Thus, ethyl unites with ammonia, 
its own characteristic properties disappearing, while those of am- 
monia continue. The terms coupling^ or conjugation of com- 
pounds, haVe been applied to this kind of union, while that con- 
stituent whose properties disappear is called the copula, 

924m The foregoing views are not sufficiently developed to 
eerve as a basis of popnlar classification. We shall adopt an ar- 
rangement less strictly scientific, but more convenient for the 
general student. 

The chief vegetable and animal products, and their most im- 
portant changes, will be noticed in the following order : — 

1. The saccharine and amylaceous group, 

2. The oleaginous group^fats and oils, 
8. Acids, haseSy and coloring principles, 

4. Ifitrogenous compounds^ their changes and products, 
6. Animal products, 

6. Chemistry of foods, 

7. Chemistry of soils. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE 8ACCHARIKB AND AMYLACEOtTS GROtTP. 

0IS6.^This is an in^>ortant dass of organic bodies, composing 
the ohidP bulk of the vegetable kingdom, and entering largely into 
the diet of animals. They are distinguished by several chem- 

OlTe anotber oaae of this substitution. How is the compound affected by this 
reTOlittion f 928. What Is coupling of compounds? 024. What Is said of these 
▼lews 1 026. What is the relation of the saccharine and amylaceous group to th« 
15 
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ical peculiarities. Containing no nitrogen, they are termed 
the non-nitrogenous group ; being composed of three elements, 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, they are known as the ternary 
group ; and, as they contain hydrogen and oxygen in the exact 
proportion to form water, they have been called hydrates of car- 
bon. We cannot say, however, that the hydrogen and oxygen 
exist in these compounds as water. Their mode of origin and 
mutual relations in the plant will be noticed in the chapter 
on vegetable growth. 

§ I. The Sugars. 

926. These sweet-tasted bodies are widely distributed through 
the vegetable kingdom, and largely employed as food. There are 
several varieties of sugar^ but we can notice only three: cane 
sugar, or sucrose; grape sugar, or glucose; and milk sugar, or 
lactose, 

927. Oane Sugar, OisHnOii (Sucrose,) — This, the most im- 
portant variety, has a specific gravity of 1.6, is soluble in one third 
its weight of cold water, forming a thick sirup, and is the sweetest 
of all the sugars. When evaporated from its solutions it readily 
crystallizes ; but when long boiled it acquires an atom of water, lo&es 
its property of crystallization, and acquires an acid reaction. If 
boiled for some hours, with a trace of acid added, it is changed to 
grape sugar, 1 ^H , 2O 1 2 + 2 Aq. In its chemical relations sugar 
ranks with acids; it dissolves and combines with various bases, 
forming saccharates; as 2PbO, 0,2H,uO,o, saccharate of lead. 
Sucrose melts at about 320'', and by cooling forms the transparent, 
amber-colored solid known as barley svgar. If the melted sugar 
be heated to 420^, a brown, bitter mass results, known as caromel, 
which is much used by cooks and confectioners as a coloring agent. 

928. Manufacture of Sugar.— Cane sugar is chiefly produced 
from the cane, beet root, sorghum, and the palm and maple trees ; 
but by far the largest portion is from the sugar cane. The canes 
are crushed by passing them between grooved iron cylinders. 
The juice, when first expressed, is liable to rapid decomposition 

vegetable and animal kingdoms f How are they named, and whyf 026L What 
are the Bugarst Their varieties? 927. Give the composition of cane sugar. 
Properties. How is it changed to glucose t What are saccharates? Caromel? 
928. From what is cane sugar produced t Give the mode of its manufacture^ 
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from the heat of the climate. This is prevented by the addition 
of ft small quantity of lime, which neutralizes acids and coagulates 
impurities. The juice is evaporated by boiling in large open ves- 
sels, and when reduced to a proper consistency, is transferred to 
coolers, where a portion of it crystallizes, forming raw, or brown 
sugar. On an average, a gallon of juice produces a pound of 
sugar. 

929. Molassesr— The drainage of the raw sugar forms molas- 
ses. It contains a portion of the sugar that has been burnt and 
darkened in boiling, another part that has been changed to the 
nncrystallizable state, and still another of crystallized sugar. 
It has a strong, peculiar taste, and is acidulous. It is very 
absorbent of water ; indeed many kinds of raw sugar, from this 
cause, melt into sirup when exposed to the air. 

930. Refining of Sugar.— Orude sugars are purified, or refined, 
by reducing them to a sirup and first filtering it through twilled 
cotton, to separate mechanical impurities. The same effect is 
further promoted by the use of serum of blood. To decolorize the 
sirup it is again filtered through a bed of coarsely-powdered 
charcoal. It is then evaporated in vacuum pans — the air being 
exhausted, so that it will boil at a lower temperature— and finally 
recrjrstallized. 

931. Grape Sugar, 0iaH,20,2+2Aq. {Olucose).'—This\aneij 
of sugar is less soluble and less easily crystallized than sucrose. 
"We are familiar with it as the sweet grains of raisins, figs and other 
dried fruits, and it is also largely obtained by transformation of 
starch (951) ; hence it is called stareh sugar. Bernard has shown 
that it is normally produced in the livers of animals, audit appears 
as a morbid constituent of the urine in the disease called diabetes. 
The candied sugar of honey and sweetmeats consists of glucose. 

. Fruit sugar was formerly supposed to be a distinct variety, but it 
proves to be rather a mixture of different kinds. 

932. Milk Sugar, C 41124034 (Lactose), is obtained only from 
the milk of the mammalia, to which it gives its sweetish taste. It 
is obtained by evaporating clarified whey till it crystallizes. It is 
much less soluble, and, therefore, much less sweet than cane or 
grape sugar, and its crystiils are hard and gritty. 

©29. How iB molftsses obtained! What are its properties! 830. How Is sngar 
refined! 831. How does grape sugar differ from sucrose! From what is It ob- 
tained? Wbat is frnit sugar f 032. What is mUk sugar, and how obtained f 
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§ n. Starch. 



Fi«.i7a 




Btaroli Grains of Potatoes. 



tiQ, 271. 




^3. Staroh, OjgHibOio (Femla, 
j4wm3k£w).— This BubstaiMie is found 
oniverss^y distrfbuted in feha^ vege-. 
table kingdom in grains, seeds, rootsf 
and the pith and bark of pltrnts. 
When pure it is a 'sadw->^hite- glis- 
tening powdei^. E^s^amined by the 
microscope. It is found to conskt 
of exceedingly minute round, or 
oral gi'ains, which VB!ry in size 
frotil rh *o nr.kTT of an inch ia 
Q^ J!^^^ z'^'^iN^rrr^ diameter. Potato granules are muob 
N-'^ r^rkfh^^^::^^ larger thali tho^ of Trheat 4« Hoe. 
8tarch grains from diffei^nt sources 
rary also in form a^d structure. 
Those of the potato are egg^haped ; 
those of wheat are lens-^^haped ; those 
of rice angular, while several kinds 
have a grooved aspect^ and consist 
of concentric layers, like the coats 
of aii onion. As each varie^has 
some -peculiarity by which it may be 
identiied, the adulteration of wheat 
flour by potato, or other starches, 
may thus be detected. 

934. FKoperties^-rStarch is in- 
soluble in cold water, alcohol ai^ 
ether^ but sirells up, and is opn- 
terted into a paste in water containing 2 per cent, of ailkali. J£ 
heated in water to 140^, the grains swell and burst, producing a 
jelly-like mass (gdatinous starchy or armdir^i Vfhixk is i^sed 
to impart a gloss to textile fabrics. The test of stairch is iodine^ 
which combines with it, forming a blue compound. 

936. Sonrces and Varieties. — Stareh is largely proctired from 
potatoes, wheat, and rice. Com atareh is obtained from Indian 

Pityperties. 938/ G-Itb the compoBittai of starch. Where Is it found t Its 
tippearancef Btate ther diflferences in starch grains. 934. What are the progs^ 
erttes'of starch? Its testl 935. Give the sDiirce» atul vsuriaties of starofai 



G^ch Grains of Plantain. 
Fio. 272. 
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Starch Grsuns of Bice. 
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com by chemical ageuoj, bdng freed from th« glutinous^ oily, and 
ligaeoofl elements of the seed, by the aid of alkaline sdntions, and 
by grinding and bolting, the cotq in a wet condition. ^lO^ois a brown- 
ish-white starch, obtained from the pith of the palm tree. Tapioca 
aodt caro^ root are starches from- the roots oi West Indid and Sonth 
American plants* 

. 936. Tmutfonaatioiuiof 9taiolv«-When commercial starch is 
heated, under presavure to ^0% it becomes soluble in cold water, 
and is changed into gum. It is sold mider the name of British 
gum, and is successfully substituted for gum arabic by calico 
printers in thickening th^ colors. If gelatinous starch is boiled 
for a few minutes with weak sulphuric acid, it changes from a 
viscid mass to a limpid fluid, and a. substance is produced called 
dextrine, which resembles gum in properties. It is a transparent, 
brittle solid, isomeric with starch, soluble in water, incapable of 
ftrmentation, and producesr«^A^Aa»(Z^ rotation in a ray of polar- 
ized light ; hence its name. If the acid solution of dextrine is boiled 
for some hours, and the acid removed by neutralizing it with 
ohalk and filtering, the liquid will be found to yield upon evapora- 
tion a mass of solid glucose exceeding in weight the starch from 
which it was produced. The starch has become grape sugar, 
O12H14O14, its increase in weight being due to the acquisition of 
13ie elements of water. The sulphuric acid suffers neither change 
nor loss, but seems to effect the transformation by its bare pres- 
ence. Unripe fruits contain starch, which by ripening is con- 
verted into sugar. 

937. GKim, O12H, lOj 1 {AraMn\ — ^These terms are applied to 
a class of substances which are often seen exuding in globttiar 
masses fhom the bark of trees, as the plum and cherry. Gum is 
translucent, tasteless, inodorous, and either dissolves in water, or 
swells up and forms with it a thick mucilage. It exists in small 
proportion in the cereal graitas,but its chief source is tropical trees, 
from the bark of which it flows in such quantity as to be gathered 
for commercial purposes. G^m Arabic, the product of a species 
6t acacia, is a hard, brittle substance, and is, perhaps, the best 
known of the gums. Its solution being very adhesive, is used as 



OMl Wliat la British gnm, and how usedf How is deztiine produced! Givtf 
Its properties. How i« it ehaagied to grape sugar t What <if tuiripo fhiHsl 
087. What is gom or anMn ) Its sonxteB and properties. What is gam anible I 
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a snbstitnte for paste or glue. Mucilage or hasBorin (P^ 2H1 qO 1 ^ 
is a kmd of gam insoluble in water, but which swells into a gela- 
tinous mass when moistened. It abounds in gum tragacanth, and 
also in quince seeds and linseed. 

938. Vegetable Jelly, Fectin^ or Pectic Acid, is a substance 
resembling starch and gum in its composition, which gives to the 
juices of fruits and roots the property of -gelatinizing. When 
boiled a long time it loses its gelatinous property, and becomes of 
a gummy nature. It is but slightly nutritive. 




§in. Woody Mbre. 

939. Oellulin, da Hjo Ojo.— -This is the most abundant prod- 
uct of vegetation. Besides forming the chief bulk of all trees, it 
FiQ. 273. exists in the straw and stalks of 

grain, in the membrane which 
envelops the kernel (bran), in 
, the husk and skin of seeds, and 
in the rinds, cores, and stones 
of fruit. "Wood consists of slender 
fibres, or tubes closely packed 
together. Fig. 273. When first 
formed these tubes are hollow 
and serve to convey the sap, but 
in the heart wood of trees they 
become filled up and consoli- 
dated as shown in Fig. 274, the 
circulation of fluids taking place 
in the white external sap woo.d 
(alburnum). Upon the density 
with which the fibres are im- 
bedded together depends the 
property of hardness or soft- 
ness of wood. 

Tubes of Heart Wood. (Qbat.) 940. Oomposition and Prop- 

erties.— Woody fibre consists of two parts. Cellulin is the fibrous 
portion — the base of the woody tissue. It has been known as ceU 

Mucilage t 038. What is said of pectin f 039. Give the composition of cellulin. 
Where is it found? How is wood formed? Upon what does its hardness de^ 
pendt 040. Of what is the fibrous portion of wood composed f State the prop- 



Cells and Air Passages of Yegetablo 
Tissue. (Gbat.) 

Fig. 274. 
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lulose, but it is better, as Miller suggests, to change it to cellnlin, 
reserving the termination ose for the sugars. Gellulin, when pure, 
is white, tasteless, and insoluble in water, alcohol, or ether, but 
dissolves in a solution of oxide of copper in ammonia. It is nearly 
pure in cotton, linen, and elder pith. In the tissue of cellulin 
there is deposited a ligneous incrustation called lignin, which is 
the thickening and hardening constituent of wood, and forms the 
principal part of its weight. It is difficult to separate and has not 
been obtained pure, nor has its composition been determined. It 
is deposited mixed with the coloring matter of the wood and with 
resinous substances, which increase its combustibility. 

941. Transformations of OeUulin* — Gellulin is not colored 
blue by iodine, but when digested for a short time in sulphuric 
acid, it is changed and answers to the test of starch. It may be 
converted into sugar by the following process. Two parts of linen 
and cotton threads are soaked for 24r hours in three parts of sul- 
phuric acid, and the mixture is then largely diluted with water 
and boiled for a few hours. If the acid be then neutralized with 
chalk, a mass of glucose is obtained which, if the process is well 
conducted, may exceed in weight the woody fibre employed. 

942. Paper is made chiefly from waste cotton and linen rags. 
Tboy are bleached, boiled in alkali, and reduced to pulp by means 
of a beating engine. The pulp, formed into sheets and dried, is 
blotting paper. To convert it into writing paper, it is soaked in a 
preparation of glue and alum (sized), and then pressed between 
hot iron plates. To make vegetable parchment, thin, unsized paper 
is plunged for a few moments into a mixture of sulphuric acid and 
water, and then washed. In some unknown way the fibre is 
affected and the paper made Hyq times stronger than before the 
process. 

943. Gtm Cotton, O38 H31 9^041 O30, Pyroxyline.^li cotton, 
linen, sawdust, or paper is dipped into a mixture of equal meas- 
ures of sulphuric and nitric acid, of sp. gr. 1.620, a remarkable 
chemical change takes place : 9 atoms of the hydrogen of the cel- 
lulin are replaced by 9 equivalents of peroxide of nitrogen (NO4), 
while the fibre, without being changed in appearance, increases in 
weight 82 per cent. When removed from the solution and prop- 
erties of ceUulin. What of lignin ? Ml. Describe the changes of cellulin. 042, 
How is paper made ? Blotting and writing papers t How Is vegetable parchment 
prepared f MS. What ia the composition of gun cotton t 'How is it prepared! 
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erly washed and dried, it forms gun cotton^ discovered a few jeorB 
ago by Prof. Sohonbeik. It ignites at 400° (200'' below gospowp 
der), and disappear^ in an instantaneoas flashy leaving hardly a 
trace of iresidne. Authorities vary in estiioating its explofiiv<« 
force, but the latest make it about three times that of gunpowder^ 
The extreme suddenness of the propulsive force oy^!;straina the 
gun and produces less effect upon the ball thaui gunpowder, (kh 
lodion is formed by dissolving givft cotton in ether cfofitaining a 
small proportion of alcohoL On evaporating th& ether, a traost- 
parent, adhesive film is left, which is insoluble in water and is used 
in surgery for protecting wounds from the air» The chief use- of 
collodion, however, is in plu>tQgraphy. . . / 

§ IV. Destructive JDzstiUfiUion^ of Wood. 

944. When wood is heated in close vessels, or with but partial 
access of air, it gives rise to a large number of compounds, depend- 
ing upon tiie nature of the wood and the temperature employed. 
The products of distillation at the lowest temperature, as water and 
acetic and carbonic acids, contain much oxygen. As the tempera- 
ture rises the products contain less oxygen, as creosote^ and toood 
tpirit. At a higher heat various hydrocarbons appear, as eupion^ 
paraffin^ while at a red heat pure hydrogen predominates. A 
residue of charcoal always remains in the retort; in dried hard 
wood amounting to 25 per cent, of its weight, or I of the carbon 
which the wood contained. 

M5. Oharooal and Tan*--Oharcoal is commonly prepared by 
covering piles of wood with earth, so as partially to exclude the 
air. The mound or pit is then fired, and the volatile constituents 
of the wood gradually distilled off, by a slow, smothered combus- 
tion, leaving the charcoal. To produce tar, resinous pine woods 
are used, and the bottom of the pit made concave. As the com- 
bustion proceeds, the liquid products are separated, collect at the 
bottom, and flow out through a trough into a reservoir. They 
conast of tar, aeetie acid, and oil of turpentine, "When tar is dis- 
tilled, essence of turpentine is separated and pitch remains. 

By 'wbom was it diflcovcred ? How does it compare "with gunpowder f How is 
collodion prepared t What are its uses? 944. What occurs when wood is heat- 
ed in close vesaelst Mention the sncoeeiive produets. What ie the residne? 
945u How ie charcoal prepared? How ia tar produced f What of ithe liqtAd 
pzpdvotal 940. Bow is pyzoligii^oas acid oblidQSdf State its properttea aocl 
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946. Pyroligneous Acid or wood vinegar, is best obtained 
from dry be^ch wood, a pound yielding nearly balf a pound of the 
acid. It is a brown liquid, witb a strong smoky taste and odor, 
and contains acetio acid. It is extensively used to form salts — 
the acetates used by dyers. 

947. OxeoBote (Jle8h'pre9en>er} is a colorless, oily liquid, with 
a smoky odor and burning taste. It is a powetrfhl antiseptic^ and 
meat steeped for a few hours in a solution of 1 part creosote to 
100 parts water, remains sweet, and will not putrej^. Creosote is 
used very extensively in medidne, both inwardly and as an exter- 
nal apptication, but an over-^se is a corrosive poison. ' Crude 
pyroligneous acid, on account of the creosote it contains, is used 
to preserve meats, to which it imparts a smoked flavor. The 
curing qualify of the smoke of green wood is also owing to this 
cause. It is the vapor of creosote whidi renders smoke sp irri- 
tating to the eyes. 

948. Pazaffiii«^This is a product of the dislillation of wood, 
but is procured chiefly from coal. It is a hard, white, tasteless, 
inodorous, crystalline solid, resembling spermaceti. It melts at 
lU"", and is formed into beautiful candles, which burn with a 
Mght flame, like those of the fin^t wax. It is a pure hydrocm:- 
bon, having the same composition as olefiant gas, 

949. Wood Bjpixit-^Wood Naphtha^Methylio Alcohol^ are 
names given to a product of the distillation of wood. It is a 
limpid, inflammable, colorless liquid, with a ^irituous odor and 
burning taste. It is chiefly used to. dissolve the re^ns in making 
varnish. A host of compounds, as eupion^ a light, volatile oil, and 
pittacoly a deep-blue solid, have the same origin. 

§ V. Decay of Wood and its ProdueU. 

9^50. By exposure to the air wid moisture, the woody matter 
of plants undergoes a slow decay. In this process of eremacausis 
oxygen is absorbed, and carbonic acid and water formed ; but as 
the hydrogen is taken first, the carbon remains, and the vegetable 
mass gradually darkens in color, and is converted into a brown, 
or black mould. The term hunms is generally applied to the crum- 

iiBea. W7. "Wliat is creosote f Its uses? Wliatof erode pyroligneous acid? 
Of smoke? M8. Describe paraffln. Its properties and nse. 949. Name som* 
Ather products of the distUlBtfon of wood. 060. How is woody matter aflbcted 
16* 
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bled vegetable matter in a state of advanced decay, and as dis- 
tributed through the soil. It is of ^ acid nature, and in its 
several stages different acids are produced, as geic, humic, and 
ulmic acids. This class of substances is of great importance in 
soils, as by their decomposition thej yield carbonic acid to plants, 
while they have the power of absorbing and retaining ammonia 
to be yielded up for the same purpose. 

951. Organic Matter of SoiL— Carbonaceous matter constant- 
ly accumulates in the soil of forests, which proves that it is derived 
from the atmosphere, and that growth is more rapid than decay. 
It is removed from soils by crapping^ and restored by adding .vege- 
table and animal manures; by ploughing in fresh plants {green 
manuring), or by cultivating thoSe which have many roots in the 
earth. A crop of clover was found to leave in the soil several 
thousand pounds weight of roots, while wheat did not yield one fifth 
this quantity. In the temperate zones, where decomposition pro- 
ceeds slowly, the decay of aquatic plants in marshy places produces 
thick beds of carbonaceous matter, which are known as peat logs. 

962. Sfineral Ooal.— At the delta of the Mississippi, and the 
mouths of other great rivers, masses of drifting wood are con- 
stantly bei&g buried in the mud, and undergoing slow carboniza- 
tion. Something like this, but on a larger scale, and under 
varying circumstances, has taken place in the past history of the 
globe. Mineral coal ^was formed in the earth from an ancient 
vegetation ; the trees — whether grown upon the spot, or collected 
into basins by floods— were covered with mud, and carbonized by 
a slow, smouldering decomposition. Lignite is a kind of imperfect 
coal which, though found in the tertiary strata and buried many 
ages ago, is yet in the early stage of the process. It is of a brown 
color, and retains to a considerable extent its woody structure. 
"When first raised, it contains a large proportion of moisture. In 
MtuminouB coal the process is more complete, having reached the 
hydrocarbon stage ; it consequently burns with flame, and ^ when 
heated with exclusion of air, is converted into coke. Anthracite rep- 
resents the last stage of change ; all volatile matter is expelled, car- 
bon and ash alone remain, and it consequently burns without flame. 

by heat and moisture t What is hnmas f Mention the products of its decay. 
What ara their uses f 051. What accumulates in forests, and what does it prove t 
How is it removed, and how restored I How do peat hogs originate f 952. What 
la constantly occurring at the month of the Mississippi t How has mineral coal 
hedi formed! What is lignite f What of bituminous coal f Of anthracite f 853. 
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963. Minefal Hydrocarbona^In addition to the coals, there is 
found in the earth a class of highly inflammable bodies, liquids, 
semi-liquids, and solids, which are closely connected in properties. 
The purest and most fluid form of these hydrocarbons is known as 
naphtha ; when of the consistence of oil, it is called petroleum ; 
when still thicker, it is pitch; the next grade is elastic titumen^ 
and in its most indurated state it is termed cuphaltum. Naphtha is 
a solvent for bitumen and caoutchouc, and is also of use to the 
chemist in preventing the oxidation of potassium and sodium. 

954. Mineral Oils. — In many parts of the earth naphtha, petro- 
leum, and other oils of various consistence ooze to the surface of 
the ground, or are procured from wells sunk a few feet. Petro- 
leum is found impregnating the strata in the vicinity of fire-formed 
rocks and also in masses, as the pitch lake of Trinidad, three miles 
in circumference and of unknown depth. The petroleum from the 
shores of Seneca Lake, N". Y., was known to the Indians under the 
name of Seneca Oil, In one province in Asia several hundred 
thousand hogsheads are annually obtained. 

965.— Within a short time it has been found that mineral oil is 
procurablejn many places in the United States and Canada, and 
the discovery has suddenly given rise to a lucrative and important 
business. Wells are sunk in the manner of the Artesian borings 
for water, by drilling through the rocks, often to the depth of 
several hundred feet. In some instances the oil rises to the surface 
from the pressure below, but generally it is pumped up by a steam 
engine. The oils of different localities vary in character. They 
are of a greenish, reddish, or dark aspect, and have a disagreeable 
odor. They are mixed with water or brine ; are accompanied by 
inflammable gases, and when purified yield from 25 to 90 per cent, 
of a light oil fit for illumination. The heavier oi], which is unfit 
for this use, is mixed with lard oil and employed for lubricating 
machinery. 

956. Origin of the OiL— These substances are probably natu- 
ral distillations from organic bodies by the aid of heat. It is difli- 
cult to see how they can be derived from the coal, for when pro- 
cured in^he same locality, the wells are in many cases sunk 

Mention other hydrocarbons found In the earth. State the nses of naphtha. 964. 
How do these liquid hydrocarbons occur? Where is petroleum found? 85& 
Where have minenl oils been discovered, and what has resulted ? How are they 
obtained! What ftirthcr ia said of them? 966. What is the supposed origin 
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through the coal bed to the sandstones and shales beneath. In 
K W. Pennsylvania and New York the wells are ontside the coal 
fields, and the oil-bearing strata dip sonth aod pass 500 or 600 feet 
below the coal measures. Oil fountains in different parts .of the 
world issue from all the stratified, rooks, but the bituminous ^ales 
are probably their chief source. 

957. Ck>al Oil is a product of the distillation of bitominons 
coal, bituminous shales, and asphalt The material is placed in iron 
retorts, in large pits, holding a hundred tons, or in kilns of brick 
containing twenty-five tons. The retorts are heated from withont, 
like gas retorts, while the kilns are fired within, like the tar pits 
(945). Some coals produce 180 gallons of crude oil per ton, yield- 
ing 75 gallons of refined oil, while others do not yield a third of 
this quantity. The first product collected in the reservoirs resem- 
bles the natural oil from the wells, and is refined by the same 
method. It is first distilled at a temperature of 600° or 800°, 
and the product, conveyed to cisterns holding 8,000 gallons, is agi- 
tated with 5 or 6 per cent of sulphuric acid. The acid and settled 
impurities being drawn off at the bottom, the mass is again agitated, 
first with water, and afterward with alkaline lye ; it is then re- 
distilled. 

968. Goal prodnot&— The products of the distillation of coal 
are numberless ; we can mention but a few. Coal naphtha is ob- 
tained from the distillation of coal tar, and is purified in a similar 
manner to coal oil. Benzole or demine is a limpid oily liquid 
somewhat resembling oil of turpentine. It is a ready solvent of 
caoutchouc, gutta percha, wax, camphor and fats, and is exten- 
sively used for removing grease stains from silks and woollen arti- 
cles. If a current of moist air be passed through benzole, it ab- 
sorbs so much of the vapor that it may be conveyed to a distance 
and burned like illuminating gas. I^itro-lemole results from dis-- 
tilling benzole with nitric acid, and resembles oil of bitter almonds 
so closely as to replace it in perfumery. Carbolic acid is an 
abundant crystalline product of the distillation of coal, resembles 
creosote, and has the property of augmenting friction in a high 
degree—the opposite effect of the oils. When placed between a 

of these oils? Why are they probaWy not derived from coal? What is 
the chief source of oil fonntainst 957. What Is coal oil, and how prepared! 
What is said of the yield? ' How are the oils refined? 958. What of coal 
naphtha? Describe benzole. Its uses. 17itro-ben»>Ie. Carbolic aoid. Oar- 
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laufe blada and a dry oilstone, it oaiasoa them to bite and bind, as 
if there were powerful cohesion. 

959« Beaotifal I>7ei £pom Ooal Tar«— -From the reftue of the 
ggs hooBef long* held as worthless, chemistry has lately extracted a 
aeries of the most beaatifal dyes. The basis of these colors is 
aniline^ itself a base of the ammonia type. The Tw^caLphmyl re- 
places an a,tom of 

the hydrogen; thus H > N = aniline. It is,a colorless, limpid. 



^uid, of an agreeable, vinous odor and burning taste. It combines 
with acids, forming a long series of salts which are perfectly analo- 
gous to the salts of ammonia. From these salts several most beau- 
tiful colors have been produced of different shades of purple, violet, 
and pink. Mauve, magenta, and an exquisite blue known as lieu 
(20 Paris, are aniline colors. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

* THE OLEAGINOUS GROtTP. 

§ I. F(Zt8 and Fixed Oils. 

960. Oily bodies are generally divided into two classes, Jlxed 
and volatile. The former do not evaporiite at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and are decomposed by heat, while the latter volatilize on 
exposure to the air, and are'distilledi by heat. We shall here ex- 
tend the group to include resinous compounds* 

961. Identity of Oils and Fats^— The fats and fixed oils are a 
elass of compounds having nearly the same chemical composition 
and properties. They are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen.; the hydrogen being usually present in excess, with but 
a small proportion of oxygen. The dMerence between an oil and 
^t' is simply one of temperature, as ^ slight accession of heat 
changes the solid fat to the liquid oil without altering its essen- 

bazotlc add. S69. What has been obtained from gas house reftiue ? What la anl- 
Une, and how composed 9 Giye its properties. Name some aniline colors. 960. 
Into -vrhat are oily bodiea divided, and how are they distingoishedt 901. Give 
tiM eompoaltion of fats and .oils. What is the difference between them? 962. 
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tial properties. What the AMcans call palm oil, and know only, 
as a liquid, we term palm bntter, because in this country it is a 
solid. 

962. Properties.— These bodies, when pnre, are clear, trans^ 
parent, and either colorless or slightly yellow. The peculiar odor 
some of them possess is owing to the presence of volatile acids; 
thus butter Contains hutyrie add; goat^s fat, hia^ acid; and 
whale oil, phocenie acid. They are usually bland and mild to the 

' taste, are greasy to the touch, and when placed on paper, render 
it semi-transparent, leaving a permanent stain. They do not 
evaporate in the air, and are all decomposed by the action of heat. 
Consisting almost entirely of carbon and hydrogen, they have, of 
course, a strong attraction for oxygen, and are therefore highly 
combustible. In consequence of their combustibility, and the 
large amount of light which they emit, they are universally used 
as a source of illumination. 

963. Constitation of Fatty Bodies*— The fats and oils were 
discovered by Chevbeul to consist of several proximate principles, 
known as steariuy margarii^ and oXein^ which are each capable of 
separating into an acid and a base. The base is the same in all, 
and is known as glycerin. Stearin consists of glycerin, combined 
with stearic acid^ 03 6H3e04. In margarin, glycerin is united 
with margaric acid^ C34H34O4, and in olein, with oleic acid^ 
O38 H34 O4. Thus the oils must be regarded as having the con- 
stitution of salts. The consistence of fatty bodies is due to the 
relative proportions of these proximate principles. 

964. Glycerin, OoHgOe, so named from its sweet taste, is, 
when pure, an inodorous, transparent, colorless sirup. It is 
readily soluble in water and alcohol, and is a powerM solvent 
and antiseptic. Of late years, it has been employed as a medi- 
cine ; and, on account of its solvent power, it is also largely used 
as a vehicle for administering other medicines. It is extensively 
employed in the manufacture of cosmetics and perfiimery. Gly- 
cerin is non-volatile, and when heated over 600°, is decomposed, 
and gives off a peculiar ac^id substance termed acroleine. This* is 
the body which causes the irritating fumes of a smouldering can- 
dle wick and of burning fats, when the combustion is incomplete. 

State the properties of fats and fixed oils. To what Is their odor due f What of 
their oombustibaity f 9(t3. How are fatty bodies constituted f To what Is their 
conslstenoe due f 904. Qive the composition and properties of glycerin. Its lues. 
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966. Olein is that portion of oil which causes its flniditj ; 
hence it is more abundant in oils than in fats, and in the fat of 
swine, than in the harder tallow of the sheep or ox. It is ex- 
pressed on a great scale from lard, for burning in lamps, and for 
other uses. 

966. Steazin and MBxgKrbLr^Stearin gives to certain fats and 
oils the opposite quality of solidity. It is most abundant in tallow 
and suet, and is obtained by subjecting them to great pressure in 
flannel or hair bags, between hot iron plates, when the olein sepa- 
rates and flows away. The solid stearin thus procured is exten- 
sively used for the manufacture of stearin candles. Oils which 
are liquid at common temperatures contain but a small proportion 
of stearin, as may be shown by subjecting them to the action of 
snow or ice, when the stearin is deposited and the olein floats 
above. Margarin resembles stearin in its property of hardness ; 
it exists in human fat, butter, olive oil, &c., and may be s^en in 
the thick deposit made by olive oil when sulgected to a low tem- 
perature. 

§11. The Drying Oils. 

967. The fixed oils are divided into two classes : the drying 
oils, or those which harden on exposure to the air, and the 
tmetttous oiU, or those which remain soft and greasy when simi- 
larly exposed. The hardening of the oils is due to the absorption 
of oxygen. 

968. UxOeed Oil is the mest important of the drying oils, and 
-is obtained by expression from the seeds of the flax plant, which 

yield it in the proportion of from 20 to 25 per cent, of their 
weight. The drying property, upon which Ito value depends, is 
greatly increased by boiling for some hours with litharge, the 
product being known 413 boiled oil, or drying oil. The change 
wrought consists in depriving the oil of certain gummy, mucila- 
ginons matters dissolved in it, which combine with the litharge, 
and are precipitated as a dark sediment. Mixed with various col- 
oring matters, chiefly metallic oxides, linseed oil forms paint, and 
it is also used in making varnish. If^ after boiling for a time, 
linseed oil is ignited and allowed to burn for half an hour, it ac- 

What of aoroleinet 006. Describe olein. 906. What of etearlnf Of margarin 9 
067. How lae the fixed oUa divided t 068. How is Unseed oil obtained f How may 
its diyiiig property be iDcreaaedl Szplain the obango. Its uses. Howie printer's 
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quires a viscid, tenacious consistenoe, and, by the addition of a 
due quantity of lampblack, fonns the basis ofprinter^s itik, 

969. Drying oils expressed from walnuts, poppy seeds, hemp 
seeds, &c., are employed in the manufacture of paints and varnish. 
OroUm ail is expressed from the seeds of a plant grown in India. 
It is a thick brown oil, and a powerful purgative. Cod liver oil is 
e3[tracted from the liver of the codfish, imd is largely used in 
medicine. It contains phosphorus, bromine, and iodine (each in 
combination with some organic substance), and also a small propor- 
tion of the constituents of the bile. Sperm, oily procured from the 
spermaceti whale, has considerable drying properties. (Muxes.) 
It is now chiefly used as a lubricator. 

970. Castor Oil is obtained from the seeds of the castor oil 
plant. Its principal use is in medicine, but it is also employed in 
the manufacture of printing ink, and in perfumery. It hardens 
after long exposure to the air, and thus forms a connecting link 
between the drying and unctuous oils. 

%III. The TInotuous Oils. 

971. These remain soft and sticky when exposed to the air. 
This property render's them very valuable i<x fJiTTTinjghiTig the fric- 
tion of rubbing surfaces, as the axles of carriages and other 
machinery, a purpose to which the drying oils are not adapted. 
For the same reason the unctuous oils are WY>rked into leather to 
maintain it in a soft and pliable condition. The unctuous oils and 
fats are liable to turn rancid on long exposure, to the air ; that is, 
they absorb oxygen and generate acids which emit a disagreeable 
odor. This change appears to result principally from minute 
quantities of nitrogenized organic tissues which remain diffujBed 
through the fats. They are purified by sulphuric acid. When added 
to oil, it first attacks its nitrogenized and other impurities, but if 
too much acid is used, the oil itself is decomposed. 

972. Olive Oil^ or Sweet Oil is obtained by pressure from the 
fleshy parta of the fruit of the olive tree. It contains 72 per oeot. 
of olein and 28 of margarin, the latter of whidi congeals in cold 

Ink madef 960. Wliat other vegetable drying oils are mentioned? Mention 
the eonstttuentA of ood.Uver oil? What of sperm oU ? 970. Of eastoroU? fTL 
What property diattngniahM imctiiouB oils, and haw are they used? What la 
Bald of their ranoidity f How are they purified 1 972. How ia oUve oil obtained f 
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we^lhor. Aa it IB less apt to become yiacsA than moit other oils 
hj exposure to the air, it id preferred lor greasijag delicate ma- 
chinery. In Southern Europe it ia extensively used aa a substitute 
for butter* 

. 973< Palm Oil i^ exi»ressed from the fhiit of the pahn tree, 
and is of an orange-yellow color. It contains 70 per eent. of olein 
and 80 per cent, of a peculiar fat resembling margarin, which is 
termed palmatin. It is largely employed in the manufacture of 
soap and candles. The oil of sweet ahnonde is mainly used in oint- 
ments, liniments, and soaps. Ooha oil^ or rape oily is obtained 
from the seeds of a plant belon^g to the cabbage family. It is 
extensively employed for illumination, and is also used for lubri- 
cating machinery. 

974. Train Oil, or Whale Oily is obtained from the fat of va- 
rious fishes, as the whale, dolphin, and the seal. It is of a yellow 
color, and not of a disagreeable odor unless the fish were putrid, 
or the oil expressed by a strong heat. It is used for illumination, 
to oil leather, in medicine, and in soap making. 

97§. Spermaoeti is a solid fat which is found in the head of the 
sperm whale in connection with sperm oil. Pure spermaceti is a 
beautifully white, crystalline substance, somewhat unctuous to the 
touch, and resembles white wax in lustre and hardness. It is em- 
ployed for making candles, and in pharmacy as an ingredient in 
ointments. In this fat the ordinary base glycerin is replaced by 
another, termed etJial, 

976. Butter is the oily portion of milk, and is a mixture of several 
fats, the principal of which are margarin and butyrolein. Bbomeis 
found in 100 parts of butter 68 parts of margarin, and 30 of buty- 
rolein, the remainder being hutyrtn, eaproin, and capryliriy com- 
pounds of butyric, caproic, and caprylio adds, with glycerin. The 
ohiiraeteristic odor and flavor of butter are owing to the presence 
of these latter substances. 

977. Human Fat is soft, yellowish, and without odor. Its solid 
ootistituent is principally margarin, with a proportion of palmatin 
and olein. The bodies of persons that have been for years buried 
in churchyards are sometimes found to have been changed into a 
peculiar substance resembling fat, and termed adipocere. It is also 

Give its composition and naea. 073. From what is palm oil proonred ? Btate 
its composition and uses. What of colza oil ff 074. For what is whale oil nsedf 
075. Wliat of spermaoeti f 076. Of what Is butter composed f 977. What is 
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formed when the bodies of animals are exposed to miming water 
till the muscular and membranous parts have been washed away. 
It has been shown that this substance is the origins^ fat of the 
body, which has resisted decomposition, and is partly in the state 
of a fatty acid, and partly saturated by ammonia, with traces of 
lime aad magnesia. 

§ IV. Volatile or Essential OiU: 

978. These differ in many particulars from the fixed oils. They 
readily volatilize, and are usually possessed of a strong odor and 
hot, pungent taste. They make only a transient stain upon paper, 
do not form soaps, and are all of vegetable origin. They dissolve 
in alcohol, ether, and acetic acids, and mix readily with the fixed 
oils. .Their solution in alcohol is termed an essence, hence the 
name essential oils. 

979. Preparation.— These oils are generally obtamed by dis- 
tillmg portions of the plant with water. The steam, as it passes 
over, carries with it the oil, although the boiling point of many of 
them is higher than that of water. The water and oil condense 
together, most of the oil floating upon the surface. A small pro- 
portion, however, is retained in solution by the distilled water 
which gives it the odor and taste of the essence. These solutiona 
are termed * perfumed waters,' as rose water, lavender water, <fec. 
In some cases the oil is obtained by expression directly from the 
cells which contain it, as from fresh orange and lemon peel. In 
other cases, where the oil is so delicate as to be destroyed by dis- 
tillation, it is extracted by placing the plant or flower between 
layers of cdtton, or of woollen cloth, saturated with some fixed 
oil. This gradually absorbs the volatile oil of the plant, and a 
fragrant essence is prepared by digesting the cotton in alcohol. 
The specific gravity of these oils varies from 0.847 to 1.17. 

980. Composition of the Volatile Oils.— They generally con- 
tain two proximate principles, viz., Stearapten^ the solid constit- 
uent, and Elaopteriy which has a liquid consistence. In reference 
to their ultimate composition they are usually divided into three 
classes: 1st, those composed of carbon and hydrogen only; 2d, 

the composition of human fat? What Is adipocere? 978. How do volatile 
differ from fixed oils ? WTiy are they so named ? 079. How are they obtain- 
ed t What are perfamed waters? In what ways are essential oils prepared? 
980. Whiit is their composition. How are they divided ? 981. For what Is tho 
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those composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ; and 8d, those 
which contain sulphnr and nitrogen in addition to the last named. 

981. The first class includes fifteen or twenty bodies that are 
remarkable for their isomerism. Thus, the oils of turpentine, 
lemons, loranges, juniper, copaiba, citron, black pepper, and sev- 
eral others which have widely different properties, possess exactly 
the same composition — 100 parts of each containing 88.24 of car- 
bon and 11.70 of hydrogen. 

982. Oil of Tuxpentine (Spirits of Turpentine) may be taken 
as a type of this class of substances. It is obtained by distilling 
with water the pitchy matter that exudes from the pine tree. The 
portion remaining after distillation is common rann. Oil of tur- 
pentine is a colorless, limpid fluid, having a strong odor and dis- 
agreeable taste. It boils at 820'', and has a specific gravity of 0.86. 
It is highly infiamimable and when purified is used for illuminating 
purposes, under the name of camphene. Burning fluid is rectified 
turpentine, or camphene dissolved in alcohol, which increases 
the proportion of hydrogen and renders it less smoky when burned. 
Turpentine is also used in varnishes as a solvent for resins and gums. 
Eydrocklorate of camphene or artificial camphor is obtained by 
passing a current of dry chlorohydric acid through oil of turpen- 
tine. It is a white, crystalline solid, closely resembling common 
camphor. 

983. The second cltiss, or those oils containing oxygen, in- 
cludes among others, common camphor, the oil of bitter almonds, 
and the oils of cummin, cinnamon, anise seed, peppermint, roses, 
lavender, &c. 

984. Camphor is extracted by distilling the wood of the cam- 
phor tree (found in Japan and other parts of the East), with water, 
and collecting the vapors in a veltsel containing rice straw. It 
condenses in the straw and is again sublimed, after which it is 
thrown into commerce ; but it requires subsequent purifications to 
^t it for use. Camphor is quite volatile and readily soluble in al- 
cohol, with which it forms a solution known as spirits of camphor. 
Taken in large doses it acts as a poison. 

985. Black mustard seed, onions, horseradish, hops, &c., yield 
oils containing sulphur and belong to the third class. Many of 

first class remarkable! Examples. 982. What is oil of turpentine? Rosin f 
Burning fluid ? Artificial camphor f 983. What does the second class include t 
984. How Is camphor obtained! What is spirits of camphor! 986. What is said 
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them are oharacterieed by ]>iiiigent) unpleasant odors, which etq 
mdily observable in the breath after eating sabstacces containing 

§ V. Besinoua and Wa^ty Compounds. 

986. Some plants produee in considerable quantities a.aub- 
fitaace resemldiag beeswax, which has the same. chemical constit* 
nents as the fats and oils. The glossy coating or varnisb which is 
observed on the encfiMe of leaves, fruit, and lMu:k| iven^firing them 
impermeable to water, consists of vegetable waa. 

987. Boq a w aKj a secr^ion of the honey bee, is the most im* 
portant of these bodies In its ordinary state it is yellow, but is 
bleached white by ezposii^ it for some time in, thin ribands to the 
joint action of air, light, and mioisturek Wax is principally used 
in the manuilEMtare of candle^. 

988. Beains are supposed to be formed by the oxidation of the 
essential oils. They are found in most plants^ and exude firona 
many of them in the form of a more or less viscid liquid, which 
consists of the resin united with a portion of essential oil. The 
pure rettDB are translucent, brittle solids, insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and volatUe oils. They are bad con- 
ductors of electricity, are highly inflammable, and bum with a 
smoky flame. They are of various colors, but generally brown, 
green, or red. 

989. Ooaimon ^in* R6fd&-^(7<»{^;^^— i^«m.— This is the 
residue left after the distillation of crude turpentine, and constitutes 
from 75 to 90 per cent, of its weight* Comi^on rosin conosts of 
two isomeric adds, the ^Inic andpinic^ ^hich unite with bases to 
form salts, *and with alkalies to produce soaps. An oil termed 
syhie^ or roam eU^ is obtained from this variety by distillutioQ. 
Rosin has various uses, the most important pf which •are in the 
manu&eture of a ohei^ varnish or coating applied to ships and in 
the manufacture of lamp, black (534). It is also used in solderii^g 
and as a source of illuminating gas., 

990. Lao is a resinous substance of much importance, foun^ 
as an exodation on the branches of various trees in ^opicaJi cQun- 

of the tbird claMt 086. Describe vegetable wax. 987. Wbnt of beeswax? 
988. What are resins, and where foandf Tbeir properties i 989. Wbat is coi^-; 
moa rosia, and of wbat does it oonsistf Mention the uses of rosin oil and. of 
zorint 90a WhatiBlao,andhovfonnedf l?liat is stick laof Se^dlaof Vseal 
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tried. '■ The bark is ptmotured by an insect, thus ot)ening a passage 
for the jirfce which, as it flows out, hardens over the insects. Tlie 
twigs, when removed in this condition, constitute the stick lac of 
commerce. The resinous mass, when digested in a solution of 
carbonate of soda, yields a red coloring matter contained in the 
insects. This is largely used as a dye in the place of cochineaL 
The portion insoluble in the carbonate of soda is called seed laCf 
and' this, when melted and purified, is sMl lac* Lao is exten- 
sively consumed in the manufaotur^ of varnishes and sealing wax, 
and also as a stiffening for liats. (hmiaeum is a resin of a dark, 
greenish-lwown color, and is the prodtret of the lignum vitsdtree. 
It is used medicinally. 

991. Gun Redtti a^ the l^lified mllky^ exudations of i^ants. 
They consist of resin, essential oils, and a gummy substanoe pecu- 
liar to the plant. They are soluble in rectified alcohol, and form 
a class of valuable medicinal agents. Ammantacum, tMa/mtida, 
aloes^ myrrhy gamboge, &c., belong to this class. 

992. Ba]sa]A&— This name id given to the fluid compounds of 
resin and essential oil that exude from trees and shmbd. Among 
the most important are turpentine, lahafn cepaiba, haham tolv^ 
and gum hemoin. From the latter is obtained l)6n2oio acid. 

993. Ambet is a fossil substance, sometimes occurring in 
beds of coal, but usually found on the shores of the Baltic Sea, 
where it is washed up by the waves during long storms. It is a 
mixture of several resinous substances, and often ineloses insects 
in a state of beautiful preservation ; hence it is supposed to be a 
sollcBfied resin. It is a yellowish, tranriucent body, somewhat 
heavier than water, and has the property of becoming electric by 
fHction. Being quite hard and susceptible of a fine polish, it is 
used for making ornaments. 

994. Varnishes are solutions of various redns in alcohol, the 
essential oild, or the drying oils, and are employed to give lustre 
and hardness to exposed surfaces. When alcohol is the solvent, 
the product is a spirit varnish; when oil is used, an oU vami^. 
The resins principally used in the manufacture of vamfeh are mas« 
tic, sandarac, copal, lac, &e. 

996. ZSIastic GvaoaB^CaouteTioue or India Euhher.—Thia is 

Wbat is irimifteitmf 901. Describe gnm roBlni. BsunplM. 992. What of bat* 
samst 99a What Im amlyer, and irbere fimadt 8t»te Itg propertiei and we. 
894. What of TamiBbei I 99ft. What in eaovtehooo, a&d htm obUlned f • Oivt its 
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the prodaot of several tropical trees, from which it exudes as a 
yellowish, milky liquid, in which the small caoutchouc globules are 
mechanically suspended. The juice is spread out.in films, when it 
rapidly dries away, leaving the caoutchouc as a thin, elastic layer 
of a brownish-yellow color. Or, the juice is collected in vessels 
and poured in successive layers over moulds, on which it is dried 
by artificial heat. Pure caoutchouc is nearly white, the ordinary 
black color of the gum being due to the smoke which arises ftom 
the fire during the drying process. The solvents of caoutchouc 
are pure ether, chloroform, bisulphide of carbon, coal naphtha, 
and rectified oil of turpentine. It melts at about 250°, but on 
cooUng does not return to its solid state. Caoutchouc contracts 
on being heated, thus forming one of the exceptions to the gen- 
eral law of expansion by heat (251), 

996. Volcaoized India Rubber is formed by charging caout- 
chouc with two or three per cent, of sulphur. The operation in- 
creases its elasticity, and also its capacity for retaining it both at 
high and low temperatures. It moreover increases its insolubility, 
and fits it for a thousand applications in the arts for which ordinary 
caoutchouc would be unsuitable. The addition of magnesia and 
some bituminous matter to vulcanized rubber, gives it a high de- 
dree of hardness, and renders it susceptible 

Fio. 275. of a fine polish, but in a great measure de- 

stroys its elasticity. In this state it is 
largely used in the manufacture of combs, 
knife handles, and various ornamental ar- 
ticles. Caoutchouc, from thecohesiveness 
of its freshly cut edges, its elasticity, 
pliancy, and power of resisting most chem- 
ical agents, is of great use in the laboratory. 
CoheBion of Caoutchouc. ^ * P^®^® ^f sheet rubber be wrapped over 
a glass rod, Fig. 275, on pressing together 
its freshly cut edges with a gentle heat, they will unite, forming a 
flexible tube which, on being tightly tied over two glass tubes, will 
serve to connect them together gas-tight. 

997. Qutta Peroha is a substance resembling caoutchouc, and 

properties. Its solvents. To what is it an exception? 996. How is vulcanized india 
rubber made? What is the change effected? Howls it rendered still harder! 
For what used? Why is caoutchouc usefta to the chemist? Describe Fig. 275. 
997. What is gutta percha, and how obtained ? Give its properties. Its uses. 998. 
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obtained from plants in the same fonn of milky exudation. Fnder 
ordinary circumstances it is a tough, hard, unelastio body, insolu- 
ble in water or alcohol, but soluble in chloroform, bisulphide of 
carbon, turpentine, and most of the essential oils. Immersed in 
warm water, it becomes soft and plastic, and admits of being 
moulded in any desired form, retaining its shape on being cooled. 
In consequence of this property it is used in taking casts and impres- 
sions, copying the finest lines with fidelity. It is also readUy welded 
while in this waxy condition. It is of a pale brown color, is an 
insulator of electricity, and becomes negatively electric by friction. 

§ VI. Action of AlkaUea vpon OUa — Soa^. 

998. Saponifioatioiu~It was stated that the oils and fats are 
saline bodies, consisting of fatty acids combined with a common 
base, glycerin. When other bases, as potash, soda or ammonia, 
are made to act upon the fatty substances, they expel the glycerin 
and take its place, uniting with the acids and forming soap. Soaps 
are therefore regular salts ; combinations of margaric, stearic and 
oleic acids with potash, soda, ammonia, or lime. The change by 
which they are produced is called saponiflcation, 

999. Fxooesa of Soap Making.—- The alkalies generally used 
for soap making are potash and soda. They require to be in a 
caustic state, which is produced by dissolving them and passing 
the solution (lye) through newly slacked lime, which takes away 
the carbonic acid. In this caustic lye, the fats are boiled, their 
glycerin set free, and the soap formed in a state of solution in the 
water. To obtain it in a solid form the solution is boiled down till 
the soap ceases to be soluble and rises to the surface, when it is 
drawn off into moulds. Soda soap may be separated from the wa- 
ter in which it is dissolved by adding common salt, which forms' 
a brine and at once coagulates the soap ; if potash lye is used, the 
addition of salt decomposes the potash soap, forming a soda soap, 
and chloride of potassium. 

1000. Hard and Soft Soaps. — Tlie consistence of soap depends 
chiefly upon its alkali. Hard soaps are made of soda, or a mix- 
ture of soda and potash, while in soft soaps potash alone is used. 

How is eoap produced? What ]m Baponification ff 999. Name the alkalies used. 
Describe soap making. How may soap be separated from tho water 1 1000. Ho^ 
do bard and soft soaps differ! lOOL What is castilo soapf Cocoa soaj^ 
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thd latter alkaii being deliquese^t and consequently attracting 
water, which renders the soap liquid. The consistence of the oil 
or fat also induences the. quality of hardness. Those ccmtaining a 
large proportion of stearin and margarin, like tallow, form hard 
soaps, while those in which olein predominates, as the soft fats and 
oils, produce sof^soap. The glycerin which is retained in soft 
soap also adds to its fluidity. 

1001. Oastile Soap is composed of oHTe oil and soda, its 
mottled appearance being duei» the oxide of iron, with whidh it 
is colored. Soap made with ooooanut oil has the property of dis-^ 
solving in salt water, and is therefore used at sea. 

lOOa* Pzppertles^^^Soap has a powerful affinity for water and 
may retain from 50 to 60 per cent, of it and still continue solid ; 
hence dealers generally keep it in damp places where it will ab- 
sorb moisture. It is soluble in fresh water, but with the excep- 
tion of cocoa soap, is insoluble in salt water. Soap dissolved in 
spirits of camphor, forms opedildoc. Volatile liniment is an am- 
moniacal soap. 

1003. li^ode in which Soap acts £n Oleansing.— As water, 
having no affinity for oily substances, will not dissolve them, of 
course it cannot alone remove them from surfaces to "v^hich tiiey 
may adhere. The oily matters which are constantly exuding from 
the glands of the skin, uniting with the outer dust, form a film 
over the body. The alkali of the soap acts upon the oil during 
ablution, partially saponifies it, and renders the unctuous compound 
freely miscible with water, so as to be easily removed. The cuti- 
cle or outer layer of the skin is chiefly composed of albumen, 
which is soluble in the alkalies. The alkali of the soap, therefore, 
dissolves off a portion of the cuticle with the dirt ; every washing 
with soap thus removing the old face of the scarf-skin and leaving 
a new one in its place. The action of soap in cleansing textile 
fEibrics is of a similar nature. Alkalies not only act upon greasy 
matter, but as is well known, dissolve all organic substances. In 
the case of soap, however, the solvent power of the alkali is in 
part neutralized, thu^ preserving both the texture and color of the 
fabric exposed to its action. The oily nature of the soap also in- 
creases the pliancy of the articles with which it is washed. 

1002. Wbat of Boap in relation to water f What ia qpedildoo t Volatile liniment f 
100& How doea eoap act in oleantingff Explain its aotton upon the skin. Upon 
testae fikhries. 1004. What oi washing floidat Of camphene f 1005. Where and ia 
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1004. Solutions of the alkalies under the name of fjoashmg 
fluids are often nsed in cleansing textile fahrics. They act by 
precipitating whatever earthy salts the water may contain, there- 
by rendering it soft, and supplying an excess of alkali. 0am- 
phene, which has the property of dissolving oily substances 
without injuring the fabric, is sometimes employed as a detergent. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

OBQAlinC ACIDS, BASES, AKD COLORING PRIKCDPLES. 

§ I. Vegetable Acids. 

1006. These substances are numerous in the vegetable king- 
dom, occurring abundantly in fruits, and often in the leaves, bark, 
and roots of plants. They exist in a * 
free state, 'and combined with bases, 
forming acid and neutral salts, both 
soluble and insoluble. They sometimes 
accumulate in the cells of plants in the 
form of crystals, of which Fig. 276 is an 
example from the cells of an onion. 

1006. They usually consist of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the latter 
element being greatly in excess. Ox- ~crjgt0ia\nC^ 
alic acid, however, contains only carbon 
and oxygen, and in acetic acid the hydrogen and oxygen are in 
the proportion to form water. Some of these acids have been de- 
scribed in connection with groups to which they naturally belong, 
while the mode of their production is treated in Physiological 
Chemistry. We shall consider here a few others of the most im- 
portant. 

1007. Tartarfo Add, O8H4O10, 2H0.— -This acid is found 
abundantly in grapes, and is also present in the tamarind, the 
unripe berries of the mountain ash, and in small quantity in other 
plants. It exists in grape juice as bitartrate of potash (cream of 

'- • -F ' ~ — ~~ 

wbmt state are org^io aoicU found f Of what Is Fig. 276 an example ? 1006. Wbat 
Is nld of their oomposition f 1007. Where is tartaric acid found, and how o1> 
16 
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tartar)^ and is gradually deposited in the form of a hard cnxst on 
the sides of vessels in which wine is kept. From this bitartrate, 
it is obtained by the action of chalk and sulphuric acid. Its crys- 
tals, when pure, are colorless, transparent, permanent in the air, 
and difisolve readily in water or alcohol. It is extensively used 
by the calico printer and dyer for the removal of mordants. 
Mixed with bicarbonates of the alkalies, it forms the soda pow- 
ders of the effervescing draughts. 

1008. Rochelle Salt is a tartrate of potash and soda, produced 
by saturating a solution of cream of tartar with soda. Tartar 
emetic, or tartrate of antimony and potash, long used medicinally, 
is a violent emetic and cathartic poison. 

1009. Catrio Acid,Oi2H50ii,3HO, is found principally in 
fruits of the orange fiunily (AurantiaccB), but is of frequent occur- 
rence in gooseberries, currants, and other acid fruits. It may be 
readily procured from the juice of the lemon by the aid of chalk 
and sulphuric acid. It has a pleasant acid, taste, is very soluble 
in water, and is used in medicine, calico printing, and for effer- 
vescing draughts. 

1010. Malic Acid, O8H4OS, BHO, is the principal acid of un- 
ripe apples, hence its name from malu8, apple. It is found abun- 
dantly in most acid fruits, and in the stalks of rhubarb, but is 
usually obtained from the unripe berries of the mountain ash. It 
is a colorless solid, dissolves readily in water and alcohol, and 
crystallizes with difficulty. The solutions of all the acids named 
have an agreeable acid taste, but become mouldy if long kept, and 
gradually undergo decomposition. 

1011. Oxalic Add, OsOsfHO. — ^This substance imparts the 
acid taste to common sorrel and the rhubarb plant, in which it 
exists as binoxalate of potash. In the barilla plant it is found as 
oxalate of soda, and in many lichens as oxalate of lime. It is 
commonly prepared by the oxidation of sugar or starch with 
nitric acid : 1 part of sugar is dissolved in 8 parts of nitric acid, 
and gently heated, when intense action ensues, with a copious 
disengagement of nitrous acid fames. The crystals obtained are 
intensely sour and poisonous, and resemble Epsom salts, for 
which they are sometimes mistaken. In cases of poisoning with 

tainodf State its appearance and ub^s. 1008. \^at 10 Rochelle salt? Tartar 
emetic f 1000. Give the origin and propertie« of citric acid. 1010. Of malio. 
lOU. Give the oompoaitioii of oxalic acid. Wliere Is it found, and how procured ? 
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it) ohalk or magnesia, suspended in water^ is the proper anti- 
dote. 

1012. Oxalic acid is largely used in calico printing, and it is 
also employed as a delicate test for the presence of lime, with 
which it forms an insoluble salt. It removes ink and iron stains 
from linen by forming a soluble oxalate of iron, but the add is so cor- 
rosive as to injure the fibre if not immediately removed by washing. 

1013. Tannic Add, O54 H22 O34.— There are several distinct 
compounds known under the name tanmn^ which resemble each 
other in character and possess an acid reaction. Tliey are found 
extensively diffused throughout the vegetable kingdom, and are all 
distinguished by an astringent taste. The bark and leaves of most 
forest treeS) as well as of many fruit trees, contain a large quan- 
tity of tannin, and it is also found in ^sarious roots, shrubs, and 
seeds. Tannin is the astringent principle of tea and coffee. 

. 1014. Thamost important of these compounds is that obtained 
from gall nuts^the galhtommc add. It has an intensely^ astrin- 
gent taste, reddens litmus paper, and is very soluble in water. 
Tannic acid combines with the salts of the peroxide of iroxi, form- 
ing a blue-black precipitate used for coloring, and also in the man- 
ufacture of writing ink. The gradual darkening of pale watery 
ink is due to the oxidation of the iron it contains. Tannin forms 
insoluble compounds with starch, gelatin, and other organic bodies, 
the most remarkable being that with gelatin, which is the basis of 
leather. < / 

1016. OalUo Acdd is found associated with tannin in the gall 
nut, sumach, and other vegetable bodies, and is formed from tan- 
nic acid by exposing a solution of it for some time to the air. It 
crystallizes in silky needles, is freely soluble in boiling water, and 
does not precipitate gelatin. On applying a regulated sand heat, 
gallic acid is deeomposed and pyrogallic acid obtained. This 
aoid is extensively used in photography. Both pyrogallic and 
gallic acids decompose the salts of silver, gold, and platinum ; a 
property which is utilized in coloring human hair. The hair is 
first wet with a solution of gallic acid, and after drying, is moist- 
ened with an ammoniacal solution of a salt of silver. The salt is 

What of its crystals and the antidote ? 1012. What is said of its uses f 1013. Whero 
are the compounds of taonin Ibond t 1014. What is the most important ff Qive 
its properties. Uses. To what is the darkening of ink due ? What compoundB 
does tannin form? 1015. How is gallic aoid ohtained? FyrogalUc? For what 
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dMonrposdd and the liberated metal dyes the hair of a fine and 
permanent black or brown. 

1016. There are many other vegetable acids yet imperfectly 
known, and many more the resolts of natural and art^cial decom- 
position; bat they are not of sufficient importance to be here 
noticed. 

§ n. The Orgcmic Bases. 

J017. Tbe Vegetable AllraloMB or Ozganio Bases are an im- 
portant natural group of substances, chiefly f<»'med in vegetables 
and giving to them their active properties. They are always found 
in the form of salts, and usually in combination with an organic 
acid. Nitrogen is an invariable element of the alkaloids, but some 
of them contain no oxygen. Those destitute of oxygen are oily, 
volatile bodies obtained by distillation, and as they absorb oxygen 
rapidly from the air, they are produced in a current of hydrogen, 
or carbonic add. Those which contain oxygen are prepared by 
dissolving the vegetable matter in dilute chlorohydfic or sulphurio 
acid, which forms a soluble salt with the alkaloid. To the filtered 
solution a stronger, base is added — such as lime, ammonia, or mag- 
nesia, which produces a copious precipitation of the alkdoid. 

1018. PropertieStf— These bodies dissolve sparingly in water, 
but freely in boiling alcohol, are intensely bitter, and usually re- 
store the reddened color of litmus. They are the most powerful 
medicines and poisons known. Gallotannic acid precipitates most 
of the organic bases, forming insoluble compounds^ hence it is an 
excellent antidote to them when they have been taken in poi^n- 
ons doses. We shall notice only the more important alkaloids 
found in vegetable substances. 

1019. Quinia, Q^Ji^^J^^-^-^k^i.-^Quinine is extracted 
from pulverized Peruvian bark by acidulated water. It is a white^ 
crystalline substance, which unites with acids, producing intensely 
bitter salts. The sulphate of quinine, which forms light, bulky 
<H7stals, is the salt employed in 'medicine. It dissolves sparingly 
in water, but freely in dilute sulphuric acid and alcohol. Cimha* 
nine is an analogous alkaloid from the same source. 

are they xued f How do they color the hair t 1017. Whiit to said of the organio 
bases f What of those destitute of oxygen ? How are those containing oxygen 
inreparedff 1018. Mention the properties of these hodies. What Is the effect 
on them of gallotannic acid ? 1010. Give the origin and t>ropertle8 of quinia. 
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1020. NicotSne, O10H7N1, a volatile alkaloid, is the active 
principle of the tobacco plant. It is a colorless, inflammable, oily 
liquid, with a powerful and irritating odor of tobacco. It is 
contained in the smoke of the bnming leaves and is exceedingly 
poisonous, a single drop being sufficient to kill a large dog. 

1021. Moxphia, C^^^R^j^'SOQ+^Aq.^Morphme is the active 
principle of opium, which is tiie hardened, milky juice of the 
poppy. Opium is a very complex body, containing no less than 
seven organic bases and several other well-defined principles. 
Morphine (from Morpheus, in consequence of its sleep-inducing 
property) is a crystallizable, resin-like body, without odor, and 
possessing a bitter, disagreeable taste. It is a powerful narcodo 
and poison, largely used in medicine. 

1022. StKyofaiiia, 0^2^22^ uO^.Strychnine is chiefly ob- 
tained from the beans of the strychnos nux ijomica^ a small East 
Indian tree, but is found in several other plants belonging to that 
tribe. Cold water dissolves only -^^^ of its weight of strychnine, 
but it is soluble in essential oils and chloroform. Such is its in- 
tense bitterness that it imparts it perceptibly to 700,000 times its 
weight of water. It is a deadly poison, ^V o^ & grtm killing a dog 
in 80 seconds. It takes effect upon the nerve centres of the spinal 
axis, producing fearful convulsions. The terrible woarara poison, 
with which the South American natives poison their arrows, and 
which has been lately used as a remedy for tetanus, is a variety of 
Strychnine. 80 also is the poison of the upas tree of Java- 
Bmcia is an alkaloid closely allied to strychnine and obtained 
from the same genus of plants. 

1023. Common lettuce has slight narcotic properties, which 
are due to an alkaloid, laetueine. In the same way conicine is ex- 
tracted from the hemlock; aeonitine, or aeonite, from the monk's 
hood; solanine from potato sprouts; fiperine from black pepper, 
and emetine from ipecacuanha. 

1024. Caffeine or Theine, 1 cH, 01^404+ 2 Aq.— The active 
principle of coffee, caffeine, and of tea, theine, as also of the mate 
or Paraguay tea, are identical in composition. It is interesting 
to observe that the plants which have been selected to furnish 

loao. What of niootine f 1021. Describe morphia. Its properties. 1022. Where 
is strychnia found ? State its properties. MThat of the woorara and npas poisons t 
Whatisbmcia? 1028. Mention some other vegetable alkalt^ds. 1021. 0ive the 
composition of theine. What is an interesting fact regarding thiiprineiplel State 
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infosions for the daily beverage of three fourths of the huixum race 
should contaiu one and the same nitrogenized principle. Theory 
Iromine, the active constituent of chocolate, is also nearly allied to 
caffeine. Coffee seldom contains more than one per cent, of the 
principle, while tea furnishes three or four. Caffeine crystallizes 
in long, flexible, silky needles, has a slightly bitter taste, and dis- 
solves sparingly in cold water, but freely in hot wat^r. 

1025. Tea consists of four principal constituents. First, a 
yellow volatile oil, which produces its peculiar aromatic odor and 
flavor. It does not exist in the natural leaves, but is produced by 
the roasting process to which they are subjected. Tea yields but 
1 per cent, of this oil. Second^ theine. Third, tannic acid, which 
forms from 12 to 18 per cent, of its weight, and gives to tea its 
astringent properties. Fattrth, tea leaves contain some 15 per cent, 
of an insoluble, glutinous substance, which is lost with the ' grounda.' 

1026. The varieties of tea are numerous, depending upon soil, 
climate, time of picking the leaves, and the modes of their prepara- 
tion. Green tea is prepared from the young leaves, which are 
roasted and withered almost immediately after they have been 
gathered. They are then rolled in the hand, by which they ac- 
quire their twisted appearance, and quickly dried, sifted, and win- 
nowed ; the whole operation being brief and simple. Black tea, 
on the contrary, upon being, gathered, is exposed to the air for ten 
or twelve hours.' It is then roasted, a large quantity of liquid ex- 
pressed from it, and after several alternate rollings, roastings, and 
exposures to the air, it is slowly dried over a charcoal l&re. The 
dark color of black teas is mainly owing to the action of oxygen 
upon thejuiees during the long exposure of the leaves. 

1027. Gonstitoentfl of Coffee«—Besides its caffeine, the coffeo 
berries contain a considerable proportion of gluten, 6 per cent, of 
caffeie acid, and 14 or 15 per cent, of a flxed oil. An aromatio 
flavoring oil is developed during roasting, but according to Patsst 
it does not exceed the ^^ part of the we%ht of coffee. 

§111. Organic Coloring Princvplea. 

1028. As a class, vegetable coloring matters do not possess 
many chemical characters in common, and are associated together 

its proportion in tea and coffee. It« propertlea. 1025. Of what does tea oonBlst f 
1026. Wliat ocoasioDS tbe varieties of tea f How is fpcwa, tea prepared f Biaok 
tea ! To \rbat is its dark color owing f 1027. What are the con«Utnents of coffioe I 
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on aoconnt of their common applications in the arts. Some are 
acid, others neutral; some ternary, others qnatemary. The 
most brilliant of vegetable colors, those of flowers, are fugitive, 
small in quantity, and difficult to separate. The coloring matters 
in the interior of plants, where they are not exposed to light, are 
less brilliant, but more durable. The coloring matters of plants 
are chiefly blue, yellow, and red ; no genuine black having been 
obtained from them. 

1029. Dyeing.— The art of the dyer consists in impregnating 
textile fabrics with the various coloring matters in such a way 
that they will remain permanent, or fcu% under wear and wash- 
ing. Some coloring substances, as indigo for example, unite di- 
rectly with the fibres, producing fixed or tubstantive colors. 
Others, those chiefly which are soluble in water, do not adhere ; 
they therefore require some intermediate substance which has an 
affinity for both the coloring matter and the fibre, and will bind 
them together in an insoluble compound. Such a substance is 
called a mordant^ from the latin mardeoy to bite, because it was' 
supposed to bite in the colors. Dyes which require a mordant 
are called adjective colors, and nearly all vegetable colors are of 
this kind. 

1030. The principal mordants are salts of tin, iron, and alumi- 



Fio. 277. 



Fig. 278. 





Cotton Fibres. 



Linen Fibres. 



Woollen Fibres, 



na, which not only fasten the colors, but so change them that one 
dye stuff gives different colors with different mordants. The tex- 

1028. What is said of the permanenfce of vegetable colors f 1029. In what does 
dyeing oonsistf What are substantive colors ? Mordants? Adjective colors! 
lOSa What of the principal mordanUf 1031. Describe the process of calico 
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tile fibres consist of hollow tabes, Figs. 277 and 278, which the 
mordant is supposed to enter, filling them like lungs, and l^us 
facilitating the chemical action. 

1031. Calico Pzintiiig.— In this operation the bleached and pre- 
pared goods are printed with the mordantshj patterns upon blocks 
or cylinders. As the doth is subsequently passed through the dye, 
the coloring matter is fixed upon those parts where the mordant 
was applied. When the fabric is afterward washed, the color 
disappears from the other portions of the goods, and the printed 
figure appears. 

1032. Blue Coloxing Mattem*— -Indigo is obtained from the 
juices of a large number of East India and American plants, the prin- 
cipal pf which belong to the genus indigo/era. This juice is color- 
less, but when exposed to the air it absorbs oxygen, and deposits a 
blue sediment which, in the form of a powder or cakes, is known as 
conunercial indigo. It is nearly insoluble in all liquids except sul- 
phuric acid, with which it combines, fonning niJphindigotie acid. 
When deoxidized, indigo becomes colorless and soluble in water, 
but on exposure to the air it again absorbs oxygen, and acquires 
insolubility and its deep blue color. Fabrics may therefore be 
steeped in a solution of colorless indigo, and on exposure to the air 
acquire a bright and permanent blue tint. If goods are boiled in 
Bulphindigotic acid, a stUl brighter color (Saxon lltLe) is produced. 

1033. Litmus is obtained^ from several species of lichens, 
which are destitute of color. The product is at first purple, or 
red, but is changed to blue by the action of the ammonia used in 
its preparation. 

1034. Red Ck>Ioxlng Matters. — Madder.-^ThQ roots of the 
madder plant, ground to powder, furnish this valuable dye stufil 
It is at first yellow, but reddens by exposure to air and ab- 
sorption of oxygen. In addition to red, madder furnishes purple, 
yellow, orange, and brown. Brazil wood and sandal wood pro- 
duce red coloring matters, and the fiowers of the red saffiron yield 
safflower, Cwrmine is contained in a species of Mexican cactus, and 
is obtained firom the cochineal, an insect which feeds upon that 
plant. It affords a brilliant red and purple dye. 

1036. Tellow Coloring Matters. — ^Among the principal of 

printing. 1082. How ia indigo obtained ? What is anlphlndigotio aoid t Explain 
the action of indigo upon fabrics. 1033. What of litmua f 1034. What is madder t 
Mention other red dyes. 1086. What are the principal yellow dyes f 1036. What 
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these are quercitron^ from the bark of the black oak ; fustic^ from 
the wood of the West Indian mulbeny, and weldy from the re»ed(ib 
luteola. Annotto, used in dyeing nankeen, and also to color batter 
and cheese, is extracted from certain seeds grown in Sonth ' 
America. Turmeric is obtained from the roots of an East Indian 
plant 

1036. OhIorophyU (Lec^-^reen) is the sabstance to which 
the vegetable world owes its uniform green color. It is of a 
resinous nature, soluble in alcohol and acids, but insoluble in 
water. Fig. 279 shows the 

grains of chlorophyll and * 

needle-like crystals in the cells C^^^^MT^^^^h 
of a leaf. It exists only in ^J^^^^^^Ji^^^^^J 

leaves of a large tree, according v Jy^s^{j [^^^^V. ^^S^^S 
to Bebzelius, containing per- 
haps not more than 100 grains. 
This substance appears to be a direct product of the action of the 
sunbeaili upon vegetation, as it is never seen except in those parts 
exposed to the light. Plants removed firom a dark cellar into 
the sunlight turn rapidly of a green color, and every one may 
have remarked in spring how j[uickly, after a few days of cloudy 
weather, the unfolding vegetation is changed to a deep green by 
the rays of the sun. The change firom green to red and yeUow in 
the autumn leaves, is supposed to be owing to the oxidation of 
their chlorophyll. 

1037. Bztraotive Matter^-This term has been applied to nu- 
merous substances, chiefly vegetable, extracted by chemists, which 
have not yet been accurately examined. The number of known 
plants exceeds a hundred thousand, and each possesses peculiar 
principles in small quantity to which its flavor and medicinal 
properties are due. Of this vast number, but few comparatively 
have been studied by chemists, who designate whatever of this kind 
that is unknown as extractive matter. 

is chlorophyll t Why is it thought to be a direct product of the Biubeam ? What 
of the change in autnmn leaTeef 1037. What does the term extractiye matter 
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OHAPTEE XXII. 

UriTBOGSNOnS COICPOUNDS-THEIB CHANGES AND EFFECTS. 

§ L The Albuminoua Compoimda. 

1038. The substances now to be noticed differ in very im- 
portant respects from those hitherto considered. They have more 
elements; they contain nitrogen in higher proportions, have a 
larger number of atoms, and are therefore more complex and 
prone to change. They do not crystallize, and are highly organ- 
ized. Though originating in the vegetable kingdom, they furnish 
the basis of the structures of all animal systems. The group 
comprises albumen, fibrin; casein, and their several modifications, 
and is hence called the aUmminoui or albuminoid group. 

1039. Albmnan. — ^We are most familiar vrith this body in the 
form of white of eggs, a glairy, insipid fluid, which coagulates by heat, 
producing a white solid; hence its name, from aZiiM, white. Albumen 
forms about 7 per cent, of the blood, and is found in variable pro- 
portions in all the secretions of the body. It also exists dissolved in 
the juices of plants, or dried in their seeds. When the water which 
has been used to wash starch from wheat flour or scraped potatoes, 
is allowed to stand until it becomes clear, and is then boiled, it 
assumes a turbid appearance, and deposits a flaky-white substance, 
which has the same character as white of Qggj and is known as 
vegetable albumen. When dried it forms a brittle, yellow, gummy 
mass, which dissolves in cold water; but when coagulated it will 
not dissolve in water, either cold or hot. The change of coagula- 
tion does not alter its composition. The temperature at which it 
takes place varies; a strong solution of albumen in water becomes 
completely insoluble at 145^, and separates in flakes at 167^. 
The more it is diluted with water, the higher the temperature of 
coagulation. 

1040. Chemical Properties. — ^Albumen consists of carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen— some 16 per cent, of the latter — 
and a small but definite proportion of sulphur and phosphorus. 

signify f 1088. How do the nitrogenons compounds differ from those hitherto 
considered t What does the albuminous group comprise? 1039. What is the 
most familiar form of albumen t Where is it found t What is yegetable albu- 
men ? Its properties ? 1040. Give the composition of albomea For what is it an 
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Its exact oomposition, however, is not determined. It is coagu- 
lated hj many substances, as alcohol, strong acids, creosote, and 
corrosive sublimate ; therefore, in poisoning by these bodies, if the 
white of eggs be promptly swallowed, it seizes upon the noxious 
compounds and protects the stomach. Albumen, like water, seems 
capable of combining with both acids and bases. Alkalies render 
it soluble. White of egg and blood are both slightly alkaline, from 
the presence of soda; the albumen being supposed to exist as al- 
huminate of soda. It forms also definite compounds with the acids. 
Vitellin is the albumen of the yolk of eggs. 

1041. Fibrin is the name given to the substance which forms 
the basis or jfibre of muscular tissue. It occurs in bundles, as 
shown in Fig. 280, the parallel 

fibres having wrinkles or cross ^'®* ^^ 

markings. If a piece of lean 
beef be long washed in clean 
water, its red color, which is 
due to blood, gradually disap- 
pears, and a mass of white, fi- , . ^, ^ _ , -..^^,.-^^^^ 
brous tissue remains which is '*'*s^^l,.j^ 
i_ • 7 ^z • T»i_ Fibres of lean Meat, magnified, 
known as animal fibrin. Like 

albumen, it is capable of existing in two states : the soluble and 
the insoluble. In its soluble form it is a constituent of blood, 
forming in the healthy state about 2 parts in 1000 parts of that 
liquid. The clotting of blood, when freshly drawn, is due to the 
coagulation of its fibrin, which solidifies into a network of fibres. 
Dilute solutions of potash and soda dissolve fibrin, as they do al- 
bumen. 

1042. OtluUm.— Vegetable Fibrin, — When wheat fiourismade 
into a dough and then kneaded on a sieve or piece of muslin under 
a stream of water, its starch is washed away and there remains a 
gray, tough, elastic substance, almost resembling animal skin in 
appearance. When dried it has a glue-like aspect, and is there- 
fore called gluten. The crude gluten thus prepared, when freed 
from oil, albumen, &c., proves to be identical in composition with 
animal fibrin, and is hence named vegetable fibrin. Like muscle 
fibrin, it is soluble in very dilute chlorohydrio acid. 

Antidote ? Its chemical properties ? 1041. Describe animal fibrin. What is its rela- 
tion to blood? 1042. How may gluten be procured ? Why is it called vegetable 
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1043. Oaseiii is an essential constitnent of milk, existing in it 
to the extent of abont 8 per cent., and forming its card, or cheesy 
principle. Its soluble form in milk is due to a small portion of 
free alkali» and when this is neutraUzed by an acid, the casein is 
precipitated, or the milk curdles. By neutralizing the acid, the 
casein is re-dissolved. The water in which flour has been washed 
contains a small portion of a substance, which is coagulated by 
acids; it resembles the curd of milk, and is called vegetcible caseitu 
It is found in large proportion in peajs and beans. The Chinese 
make a cheese from peas which gradually acquires the smell and 
taste of milk cheese. 

1044. Ohemioal Oompositioii. — There is a remarkable identity 
in composition among the members of this group. The analysis 
of albumen from the heif s egg gives carbon 63.5, hydrogen 7, 
nitrogen 15.5, oxygen 22, sulphur 1.6, phosphorus 0.4; -and, with 
slight variations in the proportions of sulphur* and phosphorus, 
this may represent the composition of the whole group. Liebio 
gives the following formula as the best approximation yet obtain- 
ed toward their composition: 



Albumen of blood, ) 

Albumen of flesh, > Gaie Hjm Oes Na? S2 

Fibrin of flesh, ) 

Albumen of eggs, Ca,« ft,e» 0«8 Nar S3 

, Casein, Caw Bns 0»o Nse Sj 

Fibrin of blood, C^a Haas 0»a N40 Sa 



An important £Eict concerning, these compounds is that they 
are physiologically isomeric — are convertible into each other in 
the animal system. 

1045. Protein.— When these albuminoids are dissolved in a 
solution of potash or soda by a gentle heat, if an acid be added, a 
grayish precipitate is formed, which is attended with the libera- 
tion of sulphur and phosphorus in the form of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen and phosphoric acid. Mtjldeb calls this substance protein, 
and he and many other chemists regard it as the radicle or base 
of the whole group. They hdld it to contain neither sulphur nor 
phosphorus, and suppose the different albuminous bodies to be 
formed by combinations of protein with these elements and oxygen. 
LiEBio and his adherents deny that any such radicle has ever been 
freed from sulphur, and reject the doctrine of protein altogether. 

fibrin? 104S. I^escribe easeln. What occaBions the curdling of milk ? What of 
vegetable oasein? 1044. What is said of the composition of the albuminoids f 
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1046. These substances will be noticed in their physiological 
relations when we consider the subject of animal nutrition. The 
remarkable advance in organic chemistry of late years has brought 
them forward into new relations, and they have received many 
names. They are called protein eompaundsj nitrogenatis aUmenU 
wry principles, and as one of the names of nitrogen is azote, they 
are termed tizotieed substances. As they form the materials from 
which the body is nourished and. built up, Libbio named them the 
plastic elements of nutrition; they are also known asJUsh-forming 
and llood-prodncing compounds. 

§n. Putrefaction and ItidnfecHon. 

1047. A leading characteristic of the foregoing substances is, 
as we have stated, their instability. This is due, first, to the 
presence in large proportion of the fickle element nitrogen ; sec- 
ond, to the large number of elements combined together, and the 
resulting complexity of the attractions ; and third, to the great 
number of atoms associated, or the massiveness of the molecules. 
When in a moist state,,and exposed to atmospheric oxygen, the 
tottering equilibrium of the chemical fabric is overturned, and out 
of its ruins a new class of substances is produced. It is well 
known that flesh, blood, milk, dough, &c„ all of which are rich 
in nitrogenous substances, will preserve their properties in the air 
only a short time, and pass into a state of decomposition, giv- 
ing forth offensive exhalatioifs. This change is called putrtfac- 
tion, and when once commenced, it rapidly spreads through the 
mass, communicating itself to all putrifiable substances with which 
it is brought in contact. 

1048. Propagation of the Effects.— As a spark may kindle a 
conflagration that shall consume a city, so the minutest amount of 
putrescent matter is sufGicient to affect an indefinite quantity of 
changeable substance. The remarkable conmiunicability of these 
effects and their potency of action are painfully illustrated by phy- 
sicians, who sometimes wound themselves while dissecting. The 
small trace of decomposing matter from the dead body which 
clings to the dissecting knife is sufficient to establish a rapid de- 

1045. Qive the origin of protein. How is it considered Vy different chemists f 

1046. By what names are the albuminoids known ? 1047. What is a leading proi>- 
erty of these subBtances t To what is it dne f What is putrefaction t 1048. What 
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composition in the living system, which, in many cases, qnickly 
terminates in death. Another case in point is the communication 
of the virus of smallpox, which, when introduced into the blood, 
repiK)dace9 its peculiar putrefaction throughout the system. 

1049. Products.— The chief j>roducts of putrefaction are hy« 
drogen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, ammonia, carbnretted, sulphu- 
retted, and phosphuretted hydrogens, and acetic, nitric, aad 
butyric acids. Other compounds also arise with the varying con- 
ditions. The gaseous combinations of sulphur and phosphoros 
are the chief causes of the offensive odor of putrefying bodies* 
In addition to these well-determined products, putrefaction gives 
rise to another class l^s tangible, but more baneful. The foul 
accumulations of neglected towns, and the decomposing organic 
matter of many swampy districts, give off invisible emanations 
known as midsim and mala/ria^ which fill the air, and when in- 
haled, often occasion fatal fevers and epidemics. Of their compo- 
sition, nature, or mode of action, nearly nothing is known. 

1060. Fzevention of Pntre&ctioiL — ^As the presence of moist- 
ure, a favoring temperature, and access of air are essential con- 
ditions of putrefaction, if any of them are withdrawn, the effect 
is prevented. It is well known that the most perishable organic 
substances, both vegetable and animal, may be indefinitely pre- 
served by drying. Cold checks decomposition, and it is entirely 
arrested by freezing. So, if the prime inciter of change, oxygen, 
is excluded, putrefaction cannot ta^e place. This fact is illus- 
trated by the general practice of preserving all kinds of alimentary 
substances, meat, fruits and vegetables, in vessels which exclude • 
the air. It is not enough, however, to remove the oxygen from 
the surface of the body ; that which is diffused within it must be 
expelled, which is done by boiling, or in some cases by a lower 
heat. 

1051. Antiseptics are preventers of change — substances which 
act in various ways upon changeable bodies to preserve them. 
Common salt and saltpetre act by partial desiccation. They ab- 
stract water from the fiesh, and hence concentrate the solution of 

of the action of putrescent bodiea ? Examples. 104a Mention the chief produots 
of putrefaction. To what is the odor of putrefying bodies due f What are other 
products of putrefaction f 1050. How is putrefaction prevented? How are or- 
ganic hodles preserved ? Examples. What is necessary to preservation t 1061. 
What are antiseptics f Explain the action of salt and saltpetre. Of alcohol and 
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albumen within ; by sarronnding the meat with salt water, and 
partially expelling the air, putrefaction is counteracted. Alcohol 
and sDgar act in a similar way, removing a large portion of water 
from flesh and fruits, and surrounding them with unchangeable 
liquids and sirups, which prevent the access of oxygen. 

1052. Other antiseptics act directly upon the albumen, coagu- 
lating and fixing it in unchangeable compounds. The sap and 
juices of all plants contain more or less of dissolved albumen, 
which, by its putrefaction, becomes an active cause of the decay 
of wood. Rapid drying or ^seasoning' renders the albumen 
inert, and the same object may be secured in less time by inject- 
ing the pores of |be jVood with any comppund which coagulates 
the albumen. Wood is rendered indestructible by a process ap- 
plied by Dr. Ktan, which consists in steeping it in a solution 
of corrosive sublimate (hyanizing). Bouohebib cut into the trunks 
of living trees and introduced salts of iron, which were drawn up 
by the sap, and, impregnating the wood,, increased its durability. 
Dried animal bodies are preserved from change by injecting in 
their veins corrosive sublimate, acetate of lead, chloride of zinc, 
and many other substances. These, like arsenic, are poisons. As 
life consists in change, and these arrest change, they destroy life, 
and thus conserve the structures in which it was manifested. 

105^. Difllnleotants. — A distinction is drawn between anti- 
septics and disinfectants — ^the former ^ret^^n^ putrefaction, the lat- 
ter arrest it; though some substances often act in both ways. 
Compounds rich in oxygen, and which, when mixed with putrefy- 
ing matter are decomposed, act as powerful disinfectants. The 
permanganates perform this office, rapidly destroying the odor of 
putrid matter, and oxidizing sulphuretted and ^hosphuretted hy- 
drc^en. Nitric acid and several of the nitrates act powerfully in 
the same way. Fumes of nitrous acid and chlorine are efficient 
disinfectants. Chlorine is conveniently used in the form of chlo-r 
ride of lime or soda ; the addition of a little sulphuric acid sets the 
gas free rapidly. In disinfecting rooms by fumigation with gases, 
it is to be remembered that they corrode all metallic surfaces. 
Vinegar, and especially wood vinegar, which contains a little creo- 
sote, is a valuable disinfectant. So also is sulphurous acid (fumes 

sugar. 1052. Of other antiseptics. Of seasoning. What is kyanizlng? Give 
BoucHBRiB's experiment. How are animal bodies preserved, and why! 1063. 
What Is a distinction between antiseptics and disinfectants ? Explain the action 
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of burning sulphur) ; it destroys sulphuretted hydrogen by oxidiz- 
ing it, and it also acts by absorbing oxygen. The disinfecting 
power of charcoal has been elsewhere noticed. 

1064. Natural Diflinfectants.— We have seen that oxygen and 
ozone of the atmosphere and the carbonaceous element of the earth 
are natural disinfectants on a vast scale. "Water, although favor- 
ing decomposition, is an invaluable agent for removing and finally 
destroying putrescent matters, and heat, although up to 140® a 
promoter of putrefaction, above that point, by becoming a dryer 
and disorganizer, destroys the sources and products of infection. 

§ni. FermentatioTf. c 

1066. When the ternary compounds, as sugar or starch, are 
exposed to the air, in a moist state, they exhibit but little tendency 
to change, and ^ve rise to none of the effects of putrefaction. 
But if to a solution of sugar there be added a little putrefying flesh, 
blood, cheese, milk, flour paste, white of egg, or any albuminous 
substance in a state of decomposition, their action is comnmnicated 
to the sugar, which is broken up into new compounds. When the 
pDtrefiable substances are considered with reference to the effects 
they produce upon the other class of bodies, they are called fer- 
ments^ and the conmiunication of that condition of change is known 
as fermentation. 

1066. Mode of Action of Ferment.— When changing nitro- 
genous matter acts upon sugar to decompose it, there is no combi- 
nation between the elements of the two substances. All that is 
communicated, therefore, is an impulse of motion. The collision 
6i oxygen shatters the nitrogenous group ; its motion is communi- 
cated to the atoms which compose the sugar, thus overturning 
their nicely balanced affinities. But the sugar cannot, like albumi- 
nous compounds, take the infection and go on decomposing itself. 
It only acts as it is acted upon, and when the motion of the impel- 
ling body .is exhausted, the action ceases. Two parts by weight 
of ferment only decompose a hundred parts of sugar. 

1067. Vinous Fezmentation. — When the sweet juice of fruits 
or plants is exposed to the air at the temperature of 70° or 80°, in 

of the latter f G-ive examples. 1054. What are great natural disinfectants ? What 
of water and heat ? 1055. How is fermentation produced ? What are ferments ? 
1056. State their mode of action. When does it cease 9 What proportion of fer- 
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Yeast Plant, ebowing how it 

Grows by Badding and by 

internal Granules. 



the course of a few hours a change conunences; small bubbles rise 
to the surfiEice, the liquid becomes turbid, and begins to fennent, 
or, as is commonly said, to ^work.^ After a time the bubbles 
cease to rise and the liquid is no longer sweet, but has acquired a 
qnritous taste. If now it be distilled, an inflammable body is sep- 
arated, which is known as dpirita 4(f ttiney or alcohol, a product of 
the dec(mipo8ition of sugar. 

1068. Teast— During the process of fermentation, a grayish, 
firothy, bitter liquid is produced, known 
as ffoasL When fresh, it is in constant 
motion, from the escaping gas, but 
when dried it loses ^0 per cent, of its 
Weight, and is converted into a honey- 
looking solid. Yeast is a minute spe- 
cies of plant. Under the microscope it 
is seen to consist of numberless small 
rounded cells. Each little globule oon- 
sists of an enveloping skin, or mem- 
brane of albuminous matter containing 
a liquid. The yeast cells grow or expand from the minutest mi- 
croscopic points (granule&\ and also bud off from each other, as 
shown in ilg. 283. They are never formed except from the de- 
composition of albuminous substances, and their fermenting power 
is supposed to be due to the nitrogen they contain. Whatever 
destroys the vitality of yeast, deprives it of the power of exciting 
fermentation ; hence when it is exposed to a temperature of 212% 
its action is destroyed, and it is also checked by a cold of 10**. 
When yeast is dried and pulverized, or mixed with acids, alcohols, 
or alkfl^es, it also loses its power. 

1069. In what manner the yeast plant acts in fermentation is 
not known. The most probable view is that of Pastbihs, who 
maintains that the essential conation of fermentation is the con- 
version of albuminous matter into the membranes of the globules, 
and the assimilation and decomposition of the sugar in the process 
of their growth. 

1060. Psodootion of AlcohoL—- When fruit sugar is acted upon 
by yeast, it is decomposed and gives rise to alcohol and carbonic 

ment la necessary ? 1067. Deseribe the vlnoas fermenUtion. 1058. What are the 
eonditions of yeast f Of what does it consist f 1068. State Pastsub's theory of 
yeast. 1060. What are the ohanget when sugars are acted on by yeast f 1061. 
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Fig. 284. 




acid. Two atoms of alcohol and four of 
gjkKs /"MVk <^^^®^^ *^^^ *^® produced, the breaking 

5?^ ^^ 1^ vSJ® up into groups being shown by the accom- 
panying figures. 

1061. DlastaBe^— Malt. — But the sugar 
itself may be a product of fermentations 
When seeds are exposed to air and moist- 
ure at a suitable temperature, germination 
commences. This consists in a series of 
changes, of which the first is an alteration 
of a portion of the nitrogenous matter and 
the production of an ill-understood compound called diastase. 
This is an active ferment, and taking effect upon the starch 
changes it to sugar and dextrine. When barley is treated in this 
way it swells and becomes sweet. Diastase is formed and the 
barley is termed malt. When the germ is about half an inch long 
the process is arrested by heat, but the dextrine is not destroyed. 
One part of malt does not contain more than 3^0 of diastase, but 
according to Peesoz and Paten 1 part of diastase is suflBcient to 
change 2000 of starch. Hence one part of malt can convert the 
starch of four or five parts of barley into sugar and dextrine. 

1062. Brewing Beer.~In this process the crushed or ground, 
malt is digested in water at 100® (malted), to extract all the solu- 
ble matter it contains. The liquid, which is termed sweet wort, is 
then boiled to coagulate the excQss of vegetable albumen. Hops 
are added to impart aroma and a bitter flavor ; the cooled wort is 
then run into a fermenting vat, and yeast is added. In a few 
hours bubbles of gas begin to rise and the liquid becomes covered 
with a foam of yeast, which gradually hardens into a crust. This 
is called surface yeast — ^another portion falls to the bottom and is 
known as sediment yeast. The former requires a higher tempera- 
ture, and is apt to give rise to lactic acid and other acidulous prod- 
ucts. The globules of surface yeast are propagated chiefly by 
budding. Sediment yeast acts more slowly and at a lower tem- 
perature, generates no acid products, and propagates by granules. 

1063. Though a portion of the yeast is spent in fermentation. 

What is the first change in germination t What is the effect of diastase f Describe 
'malt. What is the effect of heat? Give the proportion of diastase. 1062. De- 
scribe the process of brewing beer. How does surface differ from aedimmi yeast t 
1063. How is the process continued ? Name the constituents of beer. 1064. What 
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a much larger quantity is formed from the nitrogenous matter of 
the grain in solution. The fermentation is continued several days, 
but is checked before all the sugar is converted into alcohol, as it 
would soon turn sour if the decomposition were complete. The 
liquid is now drawn oW into casks, where it undergoes a second 
protracted fermentation (ripening), after which it i^ kept tightly 
closed from the air. It contains, in addition to the alcohol, a por- 
tion of saccharine, nitrogenous, and aromatic substances, together 
with various oils and mineral salts. 

* 1064. Lager Beer is freed from all nitrogenized products by a 
slow and long-continued fermentation ; hence it may be preserved 
for years without further decomposition. Before consumption it 
lies stored in vaults for months, from which circumstance its name 
is derived (lagen^ to lay). The difference in color of malt liquors 
is owing to the various degrees of heat employed in malting. Ale 
is made fro&i pale malt, while that used for p&rter is partially 
charred, giving it a brownish color and bitter flavor. 

1066. Wines are obtained from the expressed juice of the 
grape and other fruits. The fresh grape juice, or mttst, is placed 
in vats in cellars, where the temperature is so low that the fer- 
mentation proceeds very slowly. Sometimes the wines are bot- 
tled before the fermentation is quite complete, and they continue 
to generate carbonic Acid, which remains compressed within the 
liquid. If the carbonic acid is so abundant as to produce efferves- 
cence when uncorked, the wine is said to be * sparJcling ; ' if other- 
wise, it is termed * sUll ' wine. The sweetness of wines is due to 
undeoomposed grape sugar, the ferment being exhausted before all 
the sugar is changed. This excess of sugar preserves the wine 
from further decomposition, so that some of the sweet wines, such 
as Tokay and Muscadine, have been kept unii^ured for a couple of 
centuries. When the sugar is wholly decomposed the wines are 
called * ^ry,' as Olaret, Burgundy, Port, Sherry, &o. The acidity 
of wines is chiefly due to tartaric acid. Their flavor and aromatic 
qualities are owing to a volatile substance called cmanthie ether^ 
which is developed during fermentation, and also to various other 
fragrant principles contained in the juice of the grape. Wines 
contain, in addition to the ingredients named, a proportion' of 

is lager beer t What causeB the difference of color in malt liquors! Examples. 
1065. Goware wines made? How do sparkling wines differ from still wines f 
What is the effect of iindecomposed sugar ? To what is the aCMiity of wines 
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Plan of a StiU. 



varions albuminous, oily, and coloring matters, and a small 
amoimt of aoetio and other yegetable acids. 

1066. Distilled liquors are 
obtdned by subjecting various 
fermented mixtures to distilla- 
tion. The plan of a stiU is repre- 
sented in Fig. 288 ; a is afiimace, 
h a retort, containing the liquid 
to be separated ; and d the con- 
denser of cold water surrounding 
the worm, through which the 
condensed liquid passes. When 
the fermented mixture is heated 
above the boiling point of alco- 
hol, 173'', that liquid rises with a 
portion of the water, passes over, and is condensed. It ^ then called 
spirits of mne, and when redistilled, rectified spirits of wine. The 
strongest commercial alcohol still contains some 10 per cent, of 
water, which can only be separated by adding chloride of calcium, 
or some other substance which has a powerful affinity for water. 
When the water is entirely removed the alcohol is said to be eib- 
solute or anhydrous. 

1067. Brandy is derived from the distillation of wine ; rum from 
that of fermented molasses, and arracJc &om the distillation of fer- 
mented milk. Whiskey is obtained from corn, rye, and potatoes, 
by first converting their starch into sugar, then into spirit, ai^ 
distilling the product. Gin is produced from the distillation of the 
spirit of a mixture of barley and rye, and owes its peculiar flavor 
to juniper berries. 

1068. Viaooiu Fermentation.-- When certain saccharine juices, 
such as those of beets, carrots, or onions, are exposed to the air at 
a temperature from 86° to 104°, fermentation takes place, and the 
sugar disappears, but instead of carbonic acid and alcohol, huitic 
acid, mannite, and a mucilaginous, gummy substance are formed, 
which render the liquid viscid and ropy ; it is hence called the 
viscous or lactio acid fermentation. Mannite is a substance of a 
weak saccharine taste, and is not changed to alcohol by fermenta- 

owing? Their flavor, &o t Mention other ingredients of wines ? 1066 Describe 
Fig. 288. What Is spirits of wine ? Rectified spirits of wine ? Absolate alcohol f 
1067. What is brandy f Burnt Arrack? Whiskey? Gin? 1068. Describe the visoous 
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tion. It is the ohiof ingredient of manna^ a kind of sugar which 
exudes from a species of aah tree in Southern Europe, and is used 
as a medicine. 

1069. Lactic Acid,06H505,H0, so called because it occurs in 
sour milk, is a colorless, sirupy, very acid liquid, which combines 
with bases, forming a class of salts, the lactates. 

§ IV. Alcohol cmd its Derivatwei. 

ALCOHOL. 

1070. Spirits of Wixtd—Uthylie Alcohol, 04Ha02, sp. gr, of 
liquid at 32** 0.816; <?/i?ap<>r 1.618.— Alcohol is a colorless, mobile 
fluid, ha^ng a pleasant, fhiity smell, and a burning taste. It is 
very volatile, about one fifth lighter than water, and has a strong 
attraction for that liquid, which causes it to absorb moisture from 
the air, thus rendering it valuable as an antiseptic. It is highly 
combustible, producing intense heat without smoke, and is there- 
fore well adapted to burn in lamps for chemical use. 

1071. Alcohol has great value as a solvent, as it acts upon 
many substances which water does not dissolve, and is easily 
separated from them on account of its extreme volatility. It boils 
at 173°, and has never been frozen, although at — 166° it becomes 
viscid. In a concentrated form it is a potent poison, but when 
sufficiently diluted, it acts upon the animal system as a stimulant. 
Taken freely in this form it produces inebriation, and is the active 
principle of all intoxicating liquors. Alcohol, till of late, has been 
regarded as procurable only by organic decomposition— the de- 
struction of sugar — ^but it is now made artificially by the synthesis 
of its elements. 

1072. Derivation of Acetic Acid.— If the vinous fermentation 
is not checked at the proper time, it passes on to a second stage, 
the acetous fermeTUation ; the liquid loses its spirit and quality, 
and becomes sour. Oxygen is absorbed, and the dcehol converted 
into vinegar or acetic acid, 04H303,HO. Pure diluted alcohol 
does not absorb oxygen when exposed to the atmosphere ; it is 
affected only by adding some matter in a state of change, or which 

fermentation. What are mannite and manna sngar f 1009. What ia laetie aoid f 
1070. Oive the composition of alcohol. Its propertieB. 1071. State aome other 
properties of alcohol. 1072. What is the acetous fermenUtion f Oive the eoa^ 
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absorbs oxygen. The action proceeds slowly at first, but by de- 
grees a peculiar body, a kind of slimy vegetable mould, is f(M*med, 
which is known as mother ofmnegar, and which acts something 
like a ferment to hasten the process. 

1073. Aldehyd. — ^The change from alcohol to acetic acid is 
not direct — an intermediate substance is formed, called aldehyd 
04H40«, so named from alcohol <ZdAy-drogenated, or deprived of 
hydrogen. This substance may be produced by the gradual oxidation 
of alcohol, in various ways, or by transmitting a mixture of alcohol 
and air through a porcelain tube at a low red heat. Aldehyd is a 
highly volatile, inflammable liquid, with a pungent, apple-like odor. 
1074. When a few drops .of alcohol are placed 
in a cup, its vapor will mingle with the air. If 
now a red hot coil of platinum wire be intro- 
duced into the cup, Fig. 284, the oxidation of the 
vapor commences (471), pungent odors of aldehyd 
are given off, and the wire is kept at a red heat 
by the continued oxidation. If the coil be sus- 
pended over the wick of an alcohol or ether lamp. 
Fig. 286, it will continue to glow for hours after 
the flame is extinguished, from the same cause. 

1076. The Quick Vinegar Frocess.— As oxy- 
gen is the active agent in acetification, the rapid- 
ity of the process will obviously depend upon the 
abundance of its supply. If the air comes in con- 
tact with but a small portion of the liquid, months 
may be required to produce the change. In the 
quick vinegar process the liquid is made to trickle 
over beech shavings, which have been previously 
soaked in vinegar, and placed in a tall vessel. In 
Fig. 286 A A represents such a tub, near the top 
of which is a perforated shelf d d, tiirough which 
the liquid falls. The shavings, loosely packed at 
d, rest upon a perforated shelf just above ec e, which are apertures 
for admission of air; the glass tubes in the cover allowing its 
escape. By this arrangement a vast surface is exposed, the absorp- 
tion is very rapid, and the acetification is completed by a few 
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position of vinegar. How is the mother of yinegar formed ? 1073. What ia alde- 
hyd, and -why bo named ? Its properties f 1074. What is the efEbet of a hot plati- 
nnm ooil upon aloohol vapor? 1076. Upon what does the rapidity of aoetiflcatioii 
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Fig. 286. 



repetitions of the process. Any fermented liquid, as a mixture of 
crude spirits and water, may be used. 

1076. Properties of Aoetio Add. — ^Pure acetic acid is a color- 
less, intensely sour liquid, 
wMch has a pungent odor, 
and blisters the skin. Mixed 
with various proportions of 
water it forms vinegar of dif- 
erent degrees of strength; 
common table vinegar con- 
tains from three to four per 
cent, of acetic acid. Acetates 
are salts of acetic acid, all 
very soluble. Verdigris is an 
acetate of oxide of copper, 
which forms a green paint. 
Acetate of lead (sugar of lead) 
is soluble in pure water, and 
has a sweet, astringent taste. 
Acetates of alumina, iron. 




Tlio Qui ok Viijcgar Prccea?- 



and ammonia, are used in dyeing and in medicine. 

1077. Ethor, O4H5O (Sulphttrie MJier). -—'Whea equal weights 
of oil of vitriol and alcohol are heated in a retort^ a vapor passes 
over which may be condensed into a limpid fluid, called etJier from 
its volatility, and sulphuric ether, because in obtainiog it sulphuric 
acid is employed. In composition ether is alcohol less the ele- 
ments of an atom of water, which is separated by the sulphuric 
acid. ' 

1078. Ether is colorless, with a fragrant odor, and a hot, pun- 
gent taste. It is so volatile that it disappears when poured through 
the air from one vessel to another, and when placed upon the 
hand, produces cold by rapid evaporation. It boils at 96°, or when 
exposed to the air in summer, and is very combustible, burning 
with n^ore light than alcohol and some smoke. Its vapor, when 
mixed with air, is explosive. It readily dissolves fats and? oils. 

1079. Alcohols and Ethers.— By the chemist the substances 

depend ? Describe the qiilck vinegar procesB, Pig. 286. 1076. State the properties 
of acetic acid. What are acetates ? Examples. 1077. What is the composition of 
•thef f How is it produced? From -what is the term sulphnric ether derived? 
3078. What are the properUes of ether ? 1079. why are the aloohols and ethers in- 
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we have just been conMdering hare an interest as types of large 
and important classes of compounds, haying analogous properties 
and relations. The term alcohol was formerly restricted to the 
yinons product just described, but it has now become g^ierio and 
embraces a large group of homologous substances (015). All 
organic compounds of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen which unite 
with acids and separate the elements of water, forming ethers, are 
known as alcohols. There is a class of ethers deriyed from the 
alcohols by distilliug them with different acids, as nitric etiier, 
butyric ether, carbonic ether, &c. 

1080. The composition of Formic Acid is OgH, Og, HO or hy- 
drated teroxide of formyle. It is a clear, pungent, strongly add 
liquid, which was first obtained by distilling the bodies of red ants 
(formiea rubra) in water, hence its name formio acid. It is ths 
acid which causes the painful^ stinging sensation, produced by 
handling the nettle, as its leaves are covered with little, sharp, 
hdlow spines, with elastic cells at the base filled with the liquid. 

1081. Chlorofoxm, OaHCls, is a terchloride of formyle, and is 
prepared by distilling alcohol with a solution of chloride of lime. 
It is a colorless, volatile liquid, of a strong, agreeable odor, and a 
sweet, penetratiog taste. It dffisolves sparingly in water, but free- 
ly in alcohol and ether. It is extensively employed in medicine, 
but for this purpose it should be perfectly pure, as the &tal effects 
which have sometimes attended its use are doubtless chiefly owing 
to its contaminations. It should be colorless and free from a chlo^ 
rous smell, or any unpleasant odor, when a few drops are evapor^ 
ated on the hand. 

1082. Anaesthetics. — Chloroform and ether are the most im- 
portant representatives of a class of bodies, the vapor of which 
when inhaled produces temporary insensibility to pain, or ancBS- 
thesia; these substances being known as ancut^ticB. For a hun- 
dred years physicians have sought for agents that would so deaden 
consciousness, that surgical operations might be performed with- 
out inflicting pain ;. chemical science has at length furnished the 
inestimable boon. 

1083. Amylio AlcohoL— In the crude spirit obtained by distil- 

teresting to tiie ohemlet? What does the term alcohols inoludef 1080.>Hoiwis 
fonnio acid obtained, and what are Itji properties t 1081. What is chlorofoim, and 
how prepared f Its properties? What precautions shoiild be observed f 108SL 
What is said of aunsthetics I 1088. Deaoiibe ftisel oiL How is it legarded^ and 
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liBg grain and potatoes, there is generated a disagreeable, pnngent, 
oily body, known da fusel oil. It is regarded as the hydrated ox- 
ide of the radicle amyle OioHnOoHQ. It has a persistent odor, 
a bnrning taste, and, though existing in but small proportion in 
distilled liquors, it increases 'their intoxicating effect. 

1084. Artificial Fragrant Ethenu— By the action of the vari- 
ous aoids upon the alcohols, a great number of fragrant ethers are 
produced. When amylic alcohol is distilled with oil of vitriol and 
acetate of potash and mixed with six times its bulk of alcohol, it 
gives the product known aa ^pearoil,^ which has the odor and 
flavor of the Jargonelle pea^. If bichromate of potash is used in 
place of the acetate, apple oil is produced, and in the same manner 
other acids produce the flavor of melons, quinces, bananas, oranges, 
&c., which are much used by confectioners as * flavoring essences. ^ 
The flavoring principles-of various flowers, and of spirituous liquors, 
are also produced in this way, and extensively employed in perfume- 
ry and in the manufacture of wines and other liquors from alcohol. 

1085. Mercaptang— /SttZpAwr Alcohol8.—The ogygen of the al- 
cohols may be replaced by sulphur, forming sulphur alcohoh^ 
which have a strong affinity for mercury, and are hence called 
mercaptans. They have a very offensive odor, resemblmg gar- 
lic. The radical Kakodyl, O4H6AS, is a colorless, viscous liquid, 
emitting fumes which, from their strong affinity for oxygen, take 
fire spontaneously when exposed to the air. It is highly poisonous 
and produces an intolerable stench. It is of much chemical in- 
terest, as it was the first organic base which played the part of a 
simple metallic body and could replace hydrogen. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 

§ I. Animal Structures. 

1086. Oomposition of Flesh. — The muscular parts of animals 
consist of fibrin, separated into bundles by membranes, and into 

what aro ItB properties f 1084. How are artiadal fragrant ethers produced! 
How is pear oil obtained t Apple oil, &o. ? What other flavoring principles are 
thna produced 9 1086. What are meroaptans ? What of kakody 1 1 108& Of what 
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larger separate masses by cellular tissues in which fat is deposited. 
The fleshy mass is penetrated by a network of blood vessels called 
veins, and the whole is distended by water, which forms abont three 
fourths of the weight of the meat. The composition of the mus- 
cular flesh of different animals, according to Bbande, is as follows: 





Water. 


Albanea and Fibrin. 


GeLuia. 


Total MlU matte 


Beef, . . 


. U 


20 


6 


26 


Veal, . . 


. . 75 


19 




25 


Mutton, . 


. 71 


22 




29 


Pork, . . 


. . 76 


1. 




24 


Chicken, . 


. 78 


20 




27 


Cod, , . 


. . 79 


14 




21 



1087. Juice of Flesh.— The true color of flesh fibrin is white, 
but it is ordinarily stained reddish by the coloring matter of the 
blood. Tet the liquid of meat is not blood ; when that has been 
withdrawn from the animal, there remains diffused through the 
muscular mass a peculiar liquid known as the juiee of flesh. It 
consists of the water of flesh, containing about 5 per cent, of dis- 
solved substances, one half of which is albumen and the remainder 
a mixture of several compounds not yet examined. The juice of 
flesh may be separated by finely mincing the meat, soaking it in 
water and pressing it. The solid residue is white, tasteless, and in- 
odorous. The separated juice is uniformly and strongly acid, from 
the presence of lactic and phosphoric acids ; hence it is in an oppo- 
site state to that of the blood, which is invariably alkaline. 

1088- Oreatin.—- The juice of flesh contains the savory prin- 
ciples which give flavor to meat, and which cause it to di^er in 
different animals. It also contains two nitrogenous crystallizable 
compounds, called ereatin and creatinin. Greatin (O8H0IT8O4 -1-2 
Aq.) is a neutral substance, while creatinin (O8H7N3O2) is a pow- 
erful organic base of a similar nature with theine and caffeine. 
Jnosic acid is a sirupy liquid derived from meat, and has an 
agreeable taste of the juice of flesh. Inosin or muscle sugar is 
found in the juice of flesh, the heart yielding it most readily. It 
has a sweet taste, is soluble in water, and forms crystals. 

1089. Gelatin^^When the tendons, ligaments, cartilages, skin, 

does the muscular part of animals consist f What of the fleshy mass t 1087. What 
Gives eolor to flesh fibrin? Is the juice of meat blood 7 What is the Juice of flesh f 
How may it be separated, and what is the residue f Mention the diiferenoe be- 
tween the Juice of flesh and blood? 1088. What does the Juice of flesh contain. 
What of ereatin and creatinin f Describe inoeic acid. Inosio. 1089. How is gel- 
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and bones of animals are for some time boiled in water, a sub- 
stance is extracted which, on being cooled, hardens to a jelly. 
This is called gelatin. It is a nitrogenized compound, with the 
formula G13H10N2O5S; but, unlike the albuminous substances, 
it is never found in plants, nor is it a constituent of the blood. 
Some chemists maintain that it is formed by the process employed 
to obtain it, and has no real existence in the animal organism. 
Pure gelatin is colorless, transparent, inodorous and insipid. In 
cold water it gradually softens and swells, but does not dissolve 
till heated. It is insoluble in alcohol, ether, and the fixed and 
volatile oils. 

lOdO. Isingl ai M is the purest form of commercial gelatin, 
and is obtained chiefly from the air bladders of fish, as the stur- 
geon and cod. It is extensively employed as an article of diet in 
the form of jelly. The gelatin from cartilage is termed chondrinj 
and differs somewhat from ordinary gelatin. 

1091. Dietetloal Value of GelatJik— Gelatin, in the form of 
calves-foot jelly, blanc-mange, &c., is much used as an article of 
food, and it is also the chief thickeniDg element of soups produced 
by long boiling of animal substances. Though a nitrogenous body, 
it is not of the protein type. It is regarded as a product of the 
partial decomposition of albuminous bodies in the system, but as 
incapable of replacing them when taken as aliment. The French 
attempted to feed the inmates of their hospitals on gelatinous ex- 
tract of bones. Murmurs arose, and a commission, with Magenddb 
at its head, was appointed to investigate the matter. They re- 
ported gelatin as, dietetioally, almost worthless ; but it is proba- 
bly of some value, especially to invalids, as a diluent of nutritious 
food. 

1092. Olne is a form of gelatin extracted from bones, and the 
refuse skin, hoofs, and ears of cattle, by boiling them in water, 
and evaporating the solution. Good glue is hard, brittle, translu- 
cent, of a brownish • color, and absorbs three or four times its 
weight of water without dissolving. Size is an undried or gelat- 
inous glue, made from the parings of parchment— the thinner 
kinds of skins. When applied to paper, it fills up its pores, and 
thus prevents the spreading of ink. 

atin obtained ? What ig further said of it f State its properties. 1090. What of 
isinglass f Chondrin t lOOL What is said of the dictetical value of gelatin f 
What of the French investigation t 1082. What is glue f Its properties! What 
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1093. Leather. — Gelatin combines with tannic acid, forming 
the basis of leather. The skins^ first softened by soaking, are 
placed in yats containing lime water, which dissolves the sheaths 
of the hairs, and permits their ready removal. When freed from 
hair, and soaked in a weak solution of acid, to neutralize the lime, 
they are transferred to tan pits. These contain a weak solution 
of bark, the tannic acid of which slowly penetrates the sMn, and, 
uniting with the gelatin, forms ihe leathery compound. The 
operation is slow, requiring many months, as no quickening pro- 
cess yet contrived produces so excellent an article. Currying 
consists in impregnating the skin with oil, and working it into a 
pliable state. 

1094. Bone8.-*Bone3 consist of gelatinous tissue, into which 
mineral matter has been deposited until it possesses a stony hard- 
ness. The mineral substances are chiefly phosphate and carbonate 
of lime. The phosphate predominates in the higher animals; in 
the lower, the carbonate. The amount of mineral substances in 
bones increases with age ; in the adult man, it forms about two 
thirds of the weight of the bone. 

1096. If a bone is soaked in diluted chlorohydrio acid, the 
mineral salts are dissolved out ; the organic matter remaining as 
tough, flexible, nearly transparent gelatin, having the same form 
as the bone. But if we submit a bone to strong heat, the animal 
portion is burned out, and the earthy part remains. The bone is 
then brittle and falls to pieces at the slightest touch. Hence, bony 
structures owe their tenacity to the organic element, and their 
hardness and stiffness to the mineral substances of w;hich they 
consist. The bones of fish contain a large proportion of organic 
matter, which accounts for their flexibility. 

1096ri The Teeth are similar in composition to the bones, but 
contain less organic matter. The enamel of the teeth contains, in 
addition to phosphate and carbonate of lime, a iwoportion of fluoride 
of calcium. 

1097. Homy matter, which forms the hair, wool, feathers* 
claws, nails, and hoofe of animals, has about the same ultimate 

is size, and for what used ? 1093. How Is leather prepared? "What is currying t 
1004. Of what do bones consist f What of their mineral constituents % 1095. What 
results if a bone be steeped in dilute chlorohydrio acidf If exposed to strong 
heat! To what do they owe their different properties? What of the bones of 
fish? 1098 Of the teeth? 1097. What of homy matter ? To what is the color of 
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composition as gelatin, but resembles more closely the albnmin- 
ons bodies in its reactions. It contains bnt a small proportion of 
saline matter, is insoluble in water, and is dissolved with diflSculty 
by caustic alkalies. The substances composed of it owe their pecu- 
liar colors to the animal oils which they contain. The skin is 
closely allied to homy matter in its composition. 

1098. ShellSir— The shells of the moUusca, oysters, clams, &c., 
and of the eggs of birds are composed almost wholly of carbonate 
of lime; while those of the Crustacea, as lobsters, crabs, &o., gen- 
erally consist of only half their weight of carbonate of lime, the 
remainder being animal matter with a small proportion of phos- 
phate. 

§ n. Ammal Seci'etions. 

1099. Animal Secretions are the liquids separated from the 
blood and poured out by various organs of the living body for 
special purposes ; as tears to moisten the eyes, gastric juice for 
solution of food, &c. 

1100. Milk.— This familiar liquid is secreted from the blood 
of the females of the class mammalia for the nourishment of their 
young. It is the only substance prepared by nature as an article 
of food, which furnishes all the materials for the development of 
the various organs and compounds of the young animal. Its com- 
position is, therefore, a matter of much physiological interest. An 
analysis of fresh cow's milk gave 

Water, ..... 

Casein, ...... 

Milk Sugar, . . . . , 

Butter, ..*«.. 
Salts, 



Solid Matter, . . ... 

The five great types of food* are thus represented, viz. : Ist, the 
aqueous; 2d, the albuminous; 8d, the saccharine; 4th, the olea- 
ginous ; 5th, the saline. 

1101. The Oily Element— In respect to its sugar, casein, and 
salts, milk is a solution^ but with reference to its oily part it is an 

hair, feathers, &c., due? 1098. Give the composition of shells. 1099. What are 
animal secretions 9 1100. What is said of milk as food f What are its constitu- 
ents f What does it represent! IIOL How does milk appear es seen hy the mi- 
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emuhion. The butter of milk is diffosed 
throngh it in the form of exceedingly mi- 
nute globules, which when viewed by the 
microscope appear floating io a trans- 
parent, liquid, Fig. 287. The milk glo- 
bules are lighter than water, and henoe, 
when the milk is allowed to stand undis- 
turbed, they slowly rise to the surface, 
forming cream. Each little globule is 
invested by a thin membrane of casein, 
which is ruptured by the agitation of . 
churning, causing the butter to cohere in a separated mass. 

1102. SpontaneoiiB Chizdling.— When milk is allowed to stand 
for a short time it sours and curdles ; that is, its casein changes 
from the dissolved to the solid state. This is brought about by a 
series of interesting changes, originating in the unceasing activity 
of atmospheric oxygen. Casein is insoluble in water. But in the 
milk it exists combined with soda, ^d this compound dissolves in 
water. Now when fresh milk is exposed to the air its oi^gen 
seizes upon a portion of the casein and changes it to a ferment; 
this takes effect upon the milk sugar and converts it into lactio 
acid, which causes the sourness of the milk. When a suflicient 
quantity of the lactic acid is thus formed, it seizes upon the soda, 
takes it away from the casein, and forms lactate of soda* The 
casern, thus set free, .shrinks in bulk and gathers into an insoluble, 
curdy mass. 

1103. Artificial Curdling^— In making cheese the milk is 
curdled artificially, and in different countries various substances 
are employed for this purpose. Almost any acid will curdle milk, 
and. vinegar, lemon juice, dilate muriatic acid, &c., are used to 
produce this effect. But the substance most generally employed 
for this purpose is rennet — the lining membrane of the stomach of 
a ciUf^ salted and dried. The rennet is soaked in water, or whey, 
which, being added to milk at a temperature of 95*^, coagulates it 
promptly. It was formerly supposed that the action of the gastric 
juice of the rennet produced the change, but the membrane acts 
with equal promptitude when washed thoroughly free from all 

croflcopef How is cream formed t Batter t 1102. What is the eanse of the 
cnrdllngof milkf Explain the chemical changes. 1103. State the effect of aci<!s 
upon milk. What is generally used to curdle milk ? To what is the chnoge 
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acid. Tho change is dne to the decomposing animal matter of the 
* rennet. This converts milk sugar to lactic acid, which nentralizes 
the soda, and precipitates the casein. Only a minute quantity of 
rennet is necessary; according to Bebzeltos, one part of the 
memhrane being sufficient to coagulate thirty thousand parts of 
milk. 

1104. Oheege.— By the act of curdling, the milk is divided 
into two parts : first, the curd, comprising all the casein, a large 
portion of oil, and a trace of sugar of milk, with some water ; and 
second, the whey, or fluid part, containing the bulk of water, the 
sugar of milk, and a small, variable proportion of oily matter. Of 
the saline matter in milk, the phosphates of lime and magnesia 
exist in the ctrd, while the remaining salts are found in the whey. 
The curd, separated from the whey and prepared in various ways, 
forms, when pressed, cheese. 

1105. Renal Secretion (Urine). — ^This liquid is separated from 
the arterial blood by the kidneys, and contains the chief soluble 
waste products of the body. In fasting it is feebly acid, but 
during digestion it becomes slightly alkaline. When left undis- 
turbed for a time (which varies with the temperature), it putrefies, 
acquires a powerfal alkaline reaction, and gives, off ammonia. 
This excretion is the outlet of the nitrogenous products of the de- 
composed tissues, and of the saline constituents of the body. 

1106. Urea, O2H4N2O2, is the chief product of the kidney 
excretion. It is a neutral body, crystallizes in slender prisms, and 
forms compounds with salts. It is not foribed in the kidneys, 
but is separated by them from the blood. Uirie, or lithie acid, 
0,oH4 1^408, is a small constituent of human urine, but abounds 
in the excretion of birds and serpents. Urate of ammonia is the 
chief constituent of guano. It is this acid, principally, in combi- 

^ nation with soda, which accumulates around the joints in gout, 
and it is also a constituent of several of the stony concretions 
known as urina/ry calculi, Hippuric acid is anotiier nitrogenous 
body found in urine. 

1107- The openings from the surface of the body are lined 
with what are known as mucous membranes, which are constantly 

owing f What proportion of ronnet Is necessary f 1104, Into what docs curdling 
divide the milk ? Give the constituents of the curd. Of the whey. What is cheese ? 
1105. What is the origin of urine? State Its different conditions. Of what is it tho 
outlet f 1106. What of area ? Where is uric acid found f What is said of it in eon- 
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moistened hj a viscid secretion called mueus. This is insoluble in 
water, and yields a glairy prodact called mucin. 



CHAPTER XXIV, 

CHEMISTRY OF FOOD. 

§1. Chemistry of Bread MaMng. 

1108. Oljeots of Onlinary Art.— Organized substances de- 
signed as human food— grains, roots, fruit and flesh-^are many of 
them not adapted for this purpose in their natural condition, and 
to become digestible, require to be mechanically and chemically 
changed. This is effected ehiefly by water and heat.. These 
agencies soften some substances, dissolve others, and enable us to 
prepare palatable and nutritious dishes from the crude, tasteless, 
or noxious bodies furnished us by Kature. 

1109. Preparing the Dough for Bread.— This is usually done 
by first mixing suitable proportions of flour, water, yeast, and salt 
into a stiff batter, and exposing it for an hour or two to a gentle 
heat. The water hydrates the starch, dissolves the sugar and albu- 
men, and moistens the dry particles of the gluten, causiDg them to 
cement together all the ingredients into a cohering mass. The 
yeast now causes an active fermentation, converting the sugar of 
the flour into alcohol and carbonic acid* It also converts a por- 
tion of the starch into sugar. The carbonic acid is diffused 
throughout the mass in the form of minute bubbles, which, being 
caught by the tenacious gluten, cause the dough to swell and 
rise. When the fermentation is sniBcient, the dough is kneaded 
into loaves for the oven. Leav^ed bread is made by substituting 
for yeast a ferment of sour flour i>aste (leoMn). 

1110. Changes of Bread in Baking.— When the prepfired 
dough is exposed in an oven to a temperature of SSO"", it loses 
from 10 to 16 per cent, of its weight by evaporation. But the 

nection with gout and urinary calculi ? 1107. What of mucus f 1108. What cbangea 
muat many organized IsodieB undergo to fit them for food f How are they effected f 
1109. How is bread dougb prepared ? What changes does the yeast produce I 
Why does the bread rise ? What is leavened bread f lUO. How does heat affect 
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loaf increases io bulk to about twice its size. This is due to the 
expansion of the carbonic acid contained in its pores, the conver- 
sion of water into steam, and the vaporizing of alcohol, which is 
driven off in the gaseons fojm. Attempts have been made in 
large bakeries to condense and save the alcohol, and a weak spirit 
was obtained, bat it seems not to have repaid the trouble of 
its collection. The surface of the loaf is first dried and then dis- 
organized. The roasting converts the starch into gum, and pro- 
duces a peculiar, brown, soluble substance, known as assamar. 
If the heat is excessive, a thick carbonaceous crust is formed, 
which prevents the penetration of heat, and produces a raw 
in|;erior. 

1111. As the temperature within the loaf cannot rise above 
212°, no changes go on there except such as are produced hj the 
heat of the watery vapor. This is sufficient to stop the fermenta- 
tion, destroy the bitter principle of the yeast, and kill the yeast 
plant. In baking, about -j-V o^ ^^^ starch is converted into gum, 
the rest remaining chemically unchanged. The gluten, though 
not decomposed, loses its tough qualities, and unites closely with 
the starch paste. 

1112. New and Stale Bread.— In newly baked bread the crust 
is dry and crisp, while the crumb is soft and moist, but after a 
short time this condition of things is quite reversed ; the brown 
products of the roasting process attract moisture, and the crust grows 
daily softer, while the crumb becomes hard and dry. This appar- 
ent dryness, however, is not caused by loss of water, but by com- 
binations going on among the watery and solid atoms of the bread. 
That the moisture has only passed into a state of concealment may 
be shown by exposing a stale loaf in a closely covered tin vessel 
for half an hour to a heat of 130% when it will again have the 
appearance of new bread. Well-baked wheaten bread contains on 
an average about 45 per cent, of water, so that the bread we eat is 
nearly one half water. 

1113. Aerated Bread. — ^A new method has lately come into use 
In which carbonic acid is forced,under high pressure^into the water 

the bread ? To what Is Its increase in bulk owing ? What attempts are mentioned I 
Describe the changes of the crust. 1111. To what are the changes within the loaf 
due I In what do they consist ? 1112. What differences are mentioned between the 
crust and crumb ? To what is the dryness of the latter owing ? How is it proved ? 
What proportion of water does bread contain 1 1113. How is aerated bread made f 
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employed for making the dongh. The intenzdzture of the mate- 
rials, or hneading^ is effected by machinery under great pressure. 
As soon as the pressure is removed, the dough, rises from the ex- 
pansion of the compressed carbonic acid. 

1114. Use of Chemical SabatanceB. — ^Fermentation is often 
replaced by a quicker method of raising the dough, through the 
agency of chemicals. Bicarbonate of soda and chlorohydric acid 
are used, the soda being thoroughly incorporated with the flour, 
and the acid added to the water used for mixing. The acid com- 
bines with the alkali, forming common salt^ and carbonic acid is 
set free, which distends the dough. To ensure neutralization, the 
ingredients should be pure, the proportions correct, and the mix- 
ture perfect. Soda powders consist of tartaric acid and bicar- 
bonate of soda. The soda combines with the acid, producing tar- 
trate of soda, and liberating carbonic acid. Oream of tartar is ex- 
tensively employed. When sour milk is used, the carbonic acid is 
set free by lactic acid. 

1116. Fhosphated Bread. — ^The high price and pernicious 
adulteration of cream of tartar have created a demand for a sub- 
stitute. Prof. HoBSFOKD claims to have found it in phosphorio 
acid, or acid phosphate of lime, which combines with the soda, 
setting free carbonic acid, and producing phosphate of soda and 
lime ; both normal constituents of the body. This preparation is 
now famished as a yeast powder. 

1116. Salts of Ammonia are sometimes employed for raising 
dough, but the gases formed are apt to communicate a disagree- 
able hartshorn flavor to the bread. AU these ch^nical methods 
have one serious disadvantage — ^the gas is set free too suddenly 
to produce the best effect. The cautious use of chemicals, when 
pure, in bread making may be tolerated on grounds of convenience, 
but their employment by careless housekeepers in the conmiercial 
form is highly injudicious, as they are apt to be contaminated with 
injurious, and even poisonous impurities. 

1117. Deterioration of Flour*— Flour tends to deteriorate by 
time. It is very hygroscopic, and the absorbed water gradually 

1114. By what ia fermentation often replaced? What chemtcala are mentioned t 
Explain their action f What precantions are necessary f What of soda powders f 
Sour milk? 1115. What is Prof Hossford's subBtllnto for cream of tartar? 
Describe Its action. 1116. What of salts of ammonia ? Blate the disadvantage of 
all these chemicals. What is said of the use of chemicals ? 1117. Why does flour 
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impairs the tenacity and fineness of the glaten. ODDUNa has 
shown that it is converted into a substance resembling diastase, 
which changes the starch of the flonr into dextrine and sugar. 
Such flour of course makes a heavy, sodden bread ; flour, there- 
fore, should be preserved in a state of the utmost dryness. Lmnia 
has ascertained that flour thus damaged may be greatly improved 
by lime water ; 100 parts of flour are mixed ^ith 26 or 27 of lime 
water, and suflident water added to form dough. The lime re- 
moves all acidity from the dough, somewhat augments the pro- 
portion of water absorbed, and restores the original qualities of the 
gluten. Common salt and alum cause dough to absorb more 
water than it would otherwise do. 

§ II. Culinary Changes of Alimentary Substances. 

1118. ZSfiects of Boiling.— In boiling the food is surrounded 
by a powerful solvent, which more or less completely extracts cer- 
tain constituents of the food. Vegetable acids, 
sugar, gum, and vegetable albumen are all 
soluble in water, and by boiling are partially 
removed. The tougher parts are made ten- 
der, the hard parts softened, and the connec- 
tions of the flbres and tissues loosened, so as 
to be more readily masticated, more easily 
penetrated by the saliva and juices of the 
stomach, and therefore more promptly and 
perfectly digested. 

1119. Breaking np of the Starch Grains.— The structure of 
starch grains has been described. They consist of layers or coats 
arranged concentrically around a i. 
point called the hilum. If one of 
theito grains be strongly compressed 
between two ' plates of glass it 
breaks apart into several pieces, as 
seen in Fig. 288 ; but under the 
joint action of heat and water the 
membranes are torn asunder, or ex- 
foliated, by internal swelling, ^s ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^,^^^^ 
represented by Fig. 289. 

deteriorate? What has Odd Liao shown ? How Bhould flour be kept ? What is 
LiBBiO^s remedy t "What change doca the lime efTectf 1118. How does boiling 
change food I 1119. Wliat la the structure of starch grains? What do figures 
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1 120. Ohanges oC Starolu—When starch is ^nted T^itli twdre 
or fifteen tiQies its weight of water, and slowly heated, all the 
grains burst on a^roaohing the boiling point, and swell to such a 
degree as to occupy nearly the whole volume of the liquid, form- 
ing a gelatinous paste. K a little of this be diffhsed through cold 
water, and examined with the microscope, it will be seen that the 
starch grains have greatly changed. They have increased to 
twenty or thirty times their odginal size ; the concentrie lines are 
obliterated ; the membrane of the grain is ruptured, And its in- 
terior matter has escaped. When starch is boiled in water f(ff a 
considerable time it gradually changes, finftt into gum and then 
into sugar. A cold starch jelly left to stand, either closed or ex- 
posed to the air, undergoes the same change, but to effect it, 
months are required. 

1121. How Potatoes are Changed by Qooking^^The potato 
is composed of three fourths water, anyone fourth solid matter, 

which consists chiefly of starch. When 
examined by the microscope the tissue is 
found to consist of a mass of cellsj each 
luclosiug some 10 or 12 starch grains, 
loosely situated, as shown in Fig. 290, 
and surrounded by the potato juice, 
which contains albumen. If potatoes be 
of good quality they boil dry, or mealy, 
as it is termed ; but their juice does not 
separate or boil out. It is absorbed by 
the starch grains, which form a com- 
pound with it and swell up, so as completely to fill and even burst 
the cells, as seen in Fig. 291. When the juice of the potatoes is 
only partially absorbed by the starch they are watery or waay* 
Potatoes when boiled in water do not form a jelly, like common 
starch, because the starch grains are protected, partly by the coats 
of the cells in which they are inclosed, and partly by the coagu- 
lated albumen. 

1122. Quality of Water for Onlinazy Puxposes.— 6oft T^ater, 




Potato Cells Before Boiling. 



iUnstrate ? 1120. How is a eolation of starch affected by heat f What changes ore 
seen "with the microscope ? When starch is boiled for some time, what changes 
occur? What is the effect of exposing starch jelly to the air? 1121. Of what is 
the potato composed ? What does Fig. 200 Illustrate ? What becomes of thejuico 
when potatoes boll mealj/ 7 Wlien are they watery? Why do not potatoes form 
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or that which is fireo from dissolved mineral matter, makes its 
way into oi^anized tissues wi^h much more readiness than hard 
water. Its higher solvent ppwer better fits it 
also to act as a vehicle for conveying food into ^^°* ^^' 

the living system. In culinary operations^ 
where the object is to soften the teatore of 
animal and vegetable matter, or to extract 
from i^ and present in a liquid form some of 
its valuable ports, as in making soups, broths, 
or infusions (as of tea and coffee), soft water 
13 the best. But there are cases in which the 
solvent action of soft water is too great, as 
sometimes upon green vegetables, which it AfterB^Uing. 
makes over tender, destroying the firmness 
that is essenti«d to the pjr^e^^rvation of their juices, which 
are dissolved and extracted, rendering the substance propor- 
tionately tasteless. In those cases therefore, where we do not 
desire to dissolve out the cpntents of a structure, but t% preserve 
it firm and entire, hard water is better than soft. To prevent this 
over-dissolving action, soft water is often hardened by the addition 
of common salt, which also hinders the evaporation of the flavor^ 
ing principles. 

1123. Constifcuents of Flesh«~When lean meat is chopped fine 
and soaked in cold water, there remains a solid residue consisting 
of the fibres, tissues, &o. It is white,, tasteless, and inodorous. 
All the savory constituents of the flesh were contained in its juice, 
and were entirely removed by cold water. If the watery infusion 
thus produced be boiled, a clear, yellowish liquid is obtained which 
has the aromatic taste and other properties of soup made by boil- 
ing the flesh. "When evaporated and dried, a soft, brown mass, 
amounting to 12 or 15 per cent, of the weight of the original dry 
flesh, is left, having an intense flavor of roast meat. This extract, 
when dissolved in hot water, gives to it all the properties of soup, 
retaining the peculiar taste of the flesh from which it was derived. 

1124. Action of Heat upon the Constituents of Flesh.>-Th6 

a jelly ? 1122. "What ie said of soft water as a solvent ? When should it bo used ? 
When is its solvent power too^reat ? When is hard water to be preferred in cook- 
ing? What eft'ect has the addition of salt? 1123. What is the result when lean 
meat is chopped fine and soaked in cold water? State the effect of boiling thia . 
liquid inf ofiion ? What of this product when dried and evaporated ? 1124. Describe 
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effect of boiling upon fibrin is to render it hard and tough. Heat, 
as we have seen, changes liquid albumen to the solid condition, 
and renders it insolable in water, either hot or cold. Fat is, of 
course, liquefied by the action of heat an4, at a high temperature, 
is resolved into various acid and acrid bodies. 

1125. The Cooking of MeaL — The first effect of applying a 
strong heat to fresh meat is to contract its fibres, press out a por- 
tion of the juice, and prevent the escape of more by partially 
closing the pores. In preparing meat for food, it is desirable that 
it should retain the ingredients of its juice ; and this will depend 
much upon the method of culinary procedure. If the meat be in- 
troduced into the water token hriskly hailing^ the albumen at its 
surface, and to a certain depth inward, is immediately coagulated ; 
thus enclosing the mass in a crust which prevents the juice from 
escaping, and also from being weakened and dissolved by the ex- 
ternal water penetrating within. The albumen coagulated within 
the meat also forms a protective sheath around the fibres, and 
thus pre^nts them from becoming shrivelled, tough, and hard by 
boiling. If, on the contrary, the meat be placed in cold water, 
and the temperature slowly raised to boiling, a portion of the 
savory and nutritive juices is dissolved out, and the meat becomes 
proportionally poorer for the loss, while, at the same time, the 
fibres grow hard and tough. Whether the meat be surrounded 
by hot water, or exposed to heat in any other way, as soon as the 
water-proof coathig is formed, the further changes are effected by 
internal vapor, or steam. In roasting or taking^ therefore, the 
fire should at first be quite hot, as meat, when exposed to a slow 
heat, becomes dry and unsavory, from the constant escape of its 
juices through the open pores. 

1126. Soups. — ^In the preparation of these, our object is the 
reverse of that just considered. We desire to take the nutritive 
and savory principles out of the meat, and obtain them in a liquid, 
or soluble form. To obtain the best liquid extract of meat in the 
form of soup, broth, or tea, the flesh is finely chopped and placed 



the action of heat upon the constituents of flesh. 1125. Mention its first effect. 
What Is desirable la cooking meat ? How does boiling water act upon meat t 
What is the result of placing meat in cold water nnd slowly raising its tem- 
perature? After the water-proof coating is formed, how are the farther changes 
produced t Why, in roasting or baking meat, should the fire be at first quiie hot f 
1120. What is the object In preparing soups f How is this best effected t Why ia 
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in cold toater^ which is then slowly heated and kept hoiling for a 
few minutes, when it is strained and pressed. The meat should 
not be boiled long, as the effect is to coagulate and render insolu* 
ble the ingredients extracted by the cold water, and which should 
have remamed dmohed in the soup. 

1137. Tho BffBot of Salt, when rubbed upon raw fresh meat, 
is to contract its fibres, thereby pressing out the juices, so that a 
brine is soon formed without the addition -of any other liquid. 
This brine contains a large proportion of the albuminous con- 
stituents and mineral salts of the meat, the remoyal of which 
impoverishes it and renders it incapable of complete or healthful 
nutrition. Salted meat is, therefore, dietetically much inferior to 
fresh meat. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

CHEMISTRY OP SOILS. 

1128* A few years since a remarkable impulse was given to 
the subject of Agricultural Chemistry, chiefly through the labors 
of Prof. LixBio. The first effect of the movement was to create 
extravagant expectations in regard to -what chemistry could ac- 
complish for agriculture. It was supposed that the farmer had 
only'^to obtain an analysis of his soil, and by comparing the re- 
sults with tables of the composition of crops, he could, by supply- 
ing the missing constituents, place his agriculture at once upon a 
simple, scientific, and successful basis. Experience quickly dissi- 
pated this fallacy, and then came a reaction, in which agricultural 
chemistry was denounced as misleading and worthless. The truth 
in this case lies between the extremes. TVhile chemistry cannot 
bo made a sole guide in agriculture, it can contribute important 
assistance, and is indispensable to the enlightened and most suc- 
cessful practice of the art. 

1129. Prof. Andebson states that it is only in rare instances 
possible to connect together the chemical composition and prop- 
erties of the soil; that analysis is frequently incapable of dis- 

long boiling iDjurioas? 1127. How does salt affect raw meat? Why are salted 
meats less nutritious than fresh? 1128. what is said of Likbio? What was the 
first efifect of this Impulse 1 Its reaction t Where does the truth lie f 1129. Oive 
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tingnishing between a fertile and a barren soO ; that it disclbses 
only a part of the conditions of fertility,. fmd that with each ad- 
yancement in the accuracy of its processes the diffioultiea have in- 
creased, rather than diminished. Still, in the study of soils we 
cannot dispense with the aid that chemistry affords. 

1130. Oxlgin of SoUa. — ^The mineral elements which compose 
the chief mass of soils are deriyed from the disintegration of rooks 
by air and moisture, heat and frost. Of course the composition 
of the rock detennines that of the soil derived from it — an argilla- 
ceous rock producing a soil abounding in clay; a calcareous roek 
in lime ; a silicious rock in sand. There is hence a relation he- 
.tween soils and the rocks from which they are derived, but it is 
made so obscure by the transportation and admixture of materi- 
als, as to be discoverable only by the well-instructed geologist. 

1131. In the crumbling down of rocks into soil, the decom- 
position is not complete. Besides a portion of liberated alkalies 
and alkaline earths, the sands and clays contain large amounts of 
potash, soda lime, and magnesia, locked up in combination, so as 
to be imperfectly or not at all available to growing vegetation. 
Yet the same forces, which disinte^ated the rocks ate still at 
work upon these constituents of soils, carrying forward the same 
decomposing changes, and gradually liberating the needed ele- 
ments of fertility. 

1132. Variety of Soils.— Soils are named from their predom- 
inating elemeut, as %wndy^ argillaeeouB, calca/reous. Those c(m- 
taining excess of sand are light and porous; water escapes 
through them ; manures are wasted, and in drought plants lan- 
guish and die. On the other hand, an excess of clay makes a soil 
stiff, heavy, and retentive. A due admixture forms the hamy soil 
in which the evils of both extremes are corrected. It is suffi- 
ciently open to permit the free extension of the roots, and the ad- 
mission of air, while moisture and manures are retained. 

1133. Physical Properties of Soils'— The most important of 
these are specific gravity, tenacity, power of retaining moisture, of 
absorbing and retaining heat, and of absorbing moisture, carbonic 
acid, ammonia, and oxgyen from the air. These properties are 
most powerfully influenced by drainage, deep and subsoil plough- 
Prof. AndkusoiTs testimony. 1130 How do soils originate! What is said of 
their composition t 1131. What do the sands and clays contain f How are they 
fertilized? 1132. Describe the varieties of soil. 1133. Mention their physical 
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ingy miztnre of soils, &c. But it is impossible to alter the physioal 
character of soils without at the same time afectiug their chemical 
properties, 

1134. Chemical Properties.— These relate to the composition, 
state of combination, and solubility of soil ingredients. The ele- 
ments, which most abound in soils, are not the most important. 
They contain the food of plants in but small proportions. If the 
soil is deficient in any of the constituents of plant food, or if they 
are locked up in inaccessible forms, plants will not grow, and the 
soil is said to be barren. If long cropping has removed any of the 
available constituents, it is brought to the same state, but is then 
said to be exhausted, 

1135. Two Sources of Plant Pood.— Plants live a double life. 
As will be explained in the following chapter, they have a twofold 
nutrition ; deriving mineral food from the soil, and organic from 
the air. How much comes from each source is an important 
question in practical agriculture, and has giyen rise to a lively con* 
trpversy among agriculturists. The atmospheric elements, car- 
bonic acid, and ammonia may come also from the decomposi- 
tion of organic matter in the earth, and the question at once 
arises, in fertUizing a soil. Which Qlass of constituents is most 
necessary ? 

1136. Variation of the Mineral Elements. — While the or- 
ganic constituents of plants are generally uniform, upon an exam- 
ination of their ashes it is found that different classes are marked 
by the prevalence of certain mineral elements. Some abound in 
potash, others in lime ; some in phosphates, and others in silica. 
Different parts of the same plant have also their predominating 
elements. We have here one reason why all crops are not 
suited to the same soil, and why one crop may succeed where an- 
other fails. 

1137. Iiiebeg's Mineral Theory.— Starting from these facts, 
LiEBiG maintains that the fertilization of soils is chiefly a question 
of the addition of such mineral substances, in a form suitable for 
absorption, as plants specially require. He holds that the organic 
ingredients are abundantly furnished by the air, but that the 

properties. How are they influenced ? 1134. What of their chemical properties ? 
When are soila barren ? and when exhausted ? 1135. Explain the twofold life oi 
plants. What question is in controversy ? 1136. State the variations in the min- 
eral clcmonts. For what does this account? 1137. Wliat is Libbio's minera) 
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mineral constitaents are not sappliied in sufficient qnantity, and in 
available condition to the roots. Other chemists, represented hy 
Lawes and Gilbebt, of England, maintain the opposite view. They 
hold that the store of mineral substances in the soil is generally 
abundant for the wants of crops ; but that the atmospheric supply 
is not, and requires to be supplemented by ammoniacal manures, 
or those yielding nitrogen to the plant. 

1138. The truth seems to be, that while plants if allowed suffix 
cient time can extract organic materials from thi air, and attain a 
vigorous growth, yet if it be desired to rapidly increase their de- 
velopment, manures yielding ammonia and carbonic acid to their 

, roots must be furnished. This policy, however, if long continued 
will exhaust the soluble inorganic constituents of the soil ; hence 
in all permanent systems of agriculture, mineral fertilizers can no 
more be neglected than organic. 

1139. Idme as a Fertilizer.— Fertilizers are divided into min- 
eral and organic. Lime is one of the most important of the first 
class. It is used in the forms of marl and chalk, but most com- 
monly as slaked lime. It acts in various ways, but its least im- 
portant use is as plant food, for there are probably few soils which 
have not sufficient lime for this purpose. It acts mechanically to 
loosen tenacious soils, and chemically to decompose the silicates, 
liberating the alkalies, which are locked up in combination. It 
decomposes vegetable matters, converting their nitrogen into am- 
monia. It changes inert substances, so as gradually to render 
them usefiQ to vegetation ; decomposes noxious compounds ; neu- 
tralizes baneful acids ; sweetens vegetation, and improves the qual- 
ity of nearly all crops. 

1140. The compounds it forms in soils are generally insoluble ; 
its action is therefore slow, often requiring two or three years to 
produce its full effect. At first it may diminish crops, and does 
so invariably when applied in over doses. On light soils, deficient 
in vegetable matter, it should be used sparingly. 

1141. 03rp8i]m is a valuable fertilizer for some crops, but the 
manner of its action is not known. Salts of potash, soda, and 
ammonia are excellent when they can be afforded. Experience 
verifies what theory affirms — that aehea are most valuable. They 

theory t How is it controverted t 1138. What Is said of organio and mineral fer- 
tilizers t 1139. Into what are fertilizers divided? Describe the uses of lime. 
What of it as plant food? 1140. Bzplain its action upon soilsi 1141. What of 
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restore to the soil the mineral matters which the crops remove, 
while the alkali they contain has the same beneficial effect as lime, 
with the superior advantage of acting immediately. Crashed 
bones form an exceedingly valuable manure, as their animal mat* 
ter yields nitrogen, and the mineral matter phosphate of lime. 
When bones are treated with sulphuric acid, a soluble phosphate 
is produced, which acts with more promptness than the neutral 
phosphate. • 

1142. FannTard Manure. — ^With the exception of the small 
portion retained in the body, it is evident that the excretions 
of an animal represent the complete composition of its food, and 
if all restored again to the soil, Vould afford the restitution neces- 
sary to prevent exhaustion and maintain fertility. The solid ma- 
nure of animals consists of the indigestible and insoluble portions 
of their food. Liquid manure, on the contrary, represents the 
assimilated portion — that which was incorporated into the system, 
but was afterward decomposed and escaped from it in a soluble form. 
Liquid manure has, therefore, a far higher value as a fertilizer. 

1143. Quano consists of the accumulated excretions of sea 
birds, deposited on rainless islands, and is sometimes found in masses 
a hundred feet deep. Its chief a }nstituents are ammonia and phos- 
phate of lime, which amount in the best kinds to from J to ^ its 
weight They occur in a soluble form, and its effect upon crops is 
therefore immediate and powerful. 

1144. The golden rule of agriculture is to restore to the soil, 
in the shape of manure, exactly what it has lost in the crop. By 
failing to heed this principle millions of acres of the choicest land 
in this country have been utterly exhausted, and millions more are 
undergoing the same rainous process. The skilful farmer econ- 
omizes every source of fertility. His manure heaps are sprinkled 
with gypsum, dilute sulphuric acid, or some other absorbent, to 
prevent the escape of ammonia ; liquid excretions are preserved in 
tanks, and no particle of it wasted; compost heaps gather and 
utilize all forms of refuse, and while the accumulation of filth and 
noisome odors is prevented, the soil is enriched and culture made 
remunerative. Fertilizers are the farmer's motive power ; with 
them he can do everything, without them nothing. 

gypsum saltB of potash, &c. Ashes ? Bontfs ? 1142. Why is animal mantire so 
valuable f Give the comparison between solid and liquid manures. 1143. What 
of guano? 1144. What is the golden rule of agriculture t How does the skillful 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

VEGETABLE CHEMISTRY. 

§1. Chemical and Vital Forces, 

1146. Having noticed the properties of the chief organic com- 
pounds, we now pass to the chemistry of living heings, mid the 
chemical relations of the organized kingdoms to each other and to 
the inorganic world. 

1146. The MyBtexy of Ufe.— However viewed, the transcen- 
dent miracle of nature is Life. Whether considered as supporting 
the spiritual fabric of mind above, or as rooted in the inorganic 
world below, it is alike wonderful. Springing from ethereal airs and 
yet invincible'; constantly perishing, and yet abounding in 6ar&, 
air, and sea; forever conquered by death, yet evermore tri- 
umphant — ' strongest and weakest of the things God has made,' it 
is not surprising that it has been regarded as unlike all else in na- 
ture. It was but natural that the living system should be looked 
upon as the seat of a potent agency— the mysterious Vital JPrinci- 
ple — which built up, maintained, and used the organic foma, and 
subdued all surrounding forces. 

1147. The Vital Force.— -there has been a reluctance to con- 
sider the science of organized beings from a chemical point of view, 
as it was said the vital force here comes into play which overridjes 

farmer manage ! 1145. What are-we nowtocouBider? 1147. Why has there been 
a reluctance to consider organized beings from a chemical point of view f "Why is 
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chemical laws and is itself inscrutable. But this idea is no longer 
admissible. In one sense all forces are mysterious ; yet they act 
with regularity, and whatever obeys law can be investigated. 
Though we cannot penetrate to the essential nature of any force, 
yet we may learn the manner of action and mutual connections 
of all forces. Vital force overcomes affinity, and so mechanical 
force overcomes gravity, but neither chemical force nor gravity 
is stutpeTided. There are no unresisted forces in nature ; indeed, 
it is only by their constant resistance and overcoming that forces 
are called into exercise. 

1148. Vital force is not denied, but in the present state of sci- 
ence it doe%not mean an iudependent principle, or force, like heat, 
or magnetism ; * it is a collective term embracing all those causes 
upon which the vital phenomena depend' (Liebio). There are 
doubtless great obstacles in studying the changes of the living sys- 
tem, but as Prof. Miller remarks : ' The difficulty depends not so 
much upon the obscurity which enshrouds the nature of life — for 
the essential nature of all forces is equally inscrutable, but rather 
npon the extreme 'delicacy of the arrangements by which such 
changes are effected, and which are liable to iiy ury from a multi- 
plicity of causes that have hitherto eluded scrutiny.' 

1149. HaviQg banished the superstition which blindly ascribed 
all things to an inscrutable vital force, and thus stopped inquiry 
at the outset, science has demonstrated that living beings are not 
aliens and exceptions in the nniverse, but parts of its wonderful 
plan ; that they are governed by its laws, and are to be studied by 
the same methods, and with the same success, as the other 
phenomena of nature. 

§ II, Germination and Cell Growth. 

1160. Tha VegeUUe Embryo.— Every plant springs from a 
seed, and every perfect seed contains the rudiment of a new plant, 
called the germ or embryo. In some varieties it is so complete 
that the microscope reveals its structure— root, stem, and leaves. 
The minute plant lies imbedded within the seed, surrounded by 
a protecting mass, which consists chiefly of starch and gluten. 

this idea inadmieaibl© t How do foroe» operate t U48. Wliat is understood by vital 
force ? From what arlnes the difficulty of etudylng the changes of the living sys- 
Icm f 1149. What has science demonstrated! 1150. Describe the embryo. What 
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Fig. 292, shows the germ in Indian com and its proportion to 
^ the surrounding matter of the seed, which 

forms the principal bulk of ordinary cultivated 
grains. Wrapped in this envelope, the embryo 
remains at the disposal of external agents. In 
certain conditions it contmues at rest and tor- 
I)id; but when these conditions are changed, 
it suddenly awakens from its slumber, puts 

Germ of Indian Corn «. 11. -^ xi>> 

forth a new power and begms to grow ; this is 
called germination. 

1161. Chemistry of Gknninatioii.— The embryo during growth 
derives its nourishment from the surrounding body of the seed. 
To convey this nourishment requires a moving meaiom. This 
oflSce is performed by water ; hence the first condition of germi- 
nation is exposure of the seed to moisture, the absorption of which 
causes it to swell and increase in bulk. But the nourishment can- 
not be transferred except in a soluble form, and the starch and 
gluten are insoluble in water. To remove this difficulty nature 
resorts to a beautiful process which necessitates the second con- 
dition of germination — the access of air. Oxygen is thus absorbed, 
and acting upon the gluten, changes a minute portion. of it into 
diastase, which, taking effect upon the starch, transforms it first 
into dextrine, or gum, and then into sugar. A portion of sugar is 
oxidized into acetic and carbonic acids— the temperature rising — 
and the remainder is transferred to the embryo. This is now as- 
similated by the germ, but it has no power to organize the ele- 
ments which contribute to its nourishment. Heat also influences 
germination. Each kind of seed requires a certain temperature, 
although it varies in different species, from just above the freezing 
point, to 100° or 110°. Light impedes germination, the deoxi- 
dizing rays tending to fix the carbon and thus check the formation 
of carbonic acid. 

1162. Derelopment of the Embryo^— Fed by its store of nu- 
triment, the embryo expands ; one part, the radicle^ shoots down- 
ward to form a root, while the other, the phimula, or stem, ex- 
tends upward to the surface, as shown in Fig. 293. But when the 
stem appears above the ground, and expands its earliest leaves, 

doea Fig. 292 show f When doee germination take place f 1151. What nourishes 
the embryo during growth ? Describe the first process of germination. The sec- 
ond. Of what power is the germ destitute f 1152. What are the radicle and plu- 
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the plant passes into another stage of existence, and a new order 
of phenomena is manifested. "No longer depending for nour- 
Fxo.298. ishment upon ready made food furnished by the 
seed, it begins to exert a formative power — ^the 
true vegetable function — and produce from the min- 
eral elements of the earth and air such organized 
compounds as it may require. 

1163. BAinute Meohaniam of Qrowth. — ^Vegeta- 
ble growth takes place throng the action of certain 
bodies termed cells, which are very minute, closed 
bags or sacs, usually ranging in size from ^^ to jyVtt 
of an inch in diameter. When uncompressed, as in 
the pith of elder. Fig. 294, or the pulp of fruit. Fig. 
2d5, they ^ have a rounded form ; but when closely 
crowded by others, they become flat-sided, angular^ 
and elongated, Fig. 296. 

1164* Structure and Formation of Cells.-— The 
cell consists of an outer membrane, or cell-wall, 
which incloses a lining sac, and within this is a dot 
or nucleus. In plants the outer membrane consists 
Embryo!^ of cellulose, and the inner one of nitrogenous matter. 
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Cells of Elder Pith. Cells of Fruit Pulp. Cells of a EooUet. 

This contains a viscid, albuminous liquid called protoplaam^ in 
which float numerous small grains. At the rupture, or death of 
the parent cell, these grains are set free, and each one becomes 
the germ or nucleus of a new cell. At its surface a delicate mem- 



mula t How does the young plant now proceed ? 11&3. Describe the mechanism 
of growth. 1154. Explain the structure of cells. Their formation. How do they 
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brane appears, whicli gradually extends mncli beyond the ori^al 
germ, giving rise to the cell cavity. Cells also multiply by diyision. 
The contents of the cell (1) become separated (2), and then a par- 
297 tltion is formed across it (8) producing two cells ; 

the subdivision is thus carried on indefinitely. 
Cells also increase, as before noticed, by pro- 
cess of budding and branching (1058). All the 
various tissues and structures of vegetables are 
built up of these cells, much as a -wall is form- 
ed of bricks or stones ; with the difference th^t 
the living structure forms its own bricks. 

1166. The Cell WalL— Though the cell 
membrane is without the slightest trace of porea 
or openings, yet, like all organic membranes, it 
Growth of CeiiB ^ permeable to fluids. The cell wall exhibits 
the remarkable property of retaining its liquid 
contents, while it permits the free transudation of other fluids. 
The passage of the fluids takes place by osmose. The termina- 
tions of the rootlets of plants consist of active cells whicli absorb 
water from the soil, and this, ascending through the fine woody 
tubes, passes through many millions of partitions before reaching 
the leaves. 

1166. Cells are the little workshops of the organized world. 
By the free circulation of fluids, the raw materials are convey^ 
into them, and there transformed into organized matter. DM'erei^t 
cells are specially adapted to produce different sabstances ; some 
forming starch, others oU, wax, acids, &c. 

§ III. The Chemistry of Vegetdble Growth. 

1167. Axchitectore of the Tree.— In speaking of germinatioiiy 
we saw that the embryo is stamped with a polarity — a tendency 
to develop in opposite directions ; one part is to live in the earth, 
the other in the air. There is a deep signiflcance in this architee- 
ture of the tree. Its stem, supported by widely-extended roots, 
rises high in the air ; it divides into branches, and subdividing 
into boughs and twigs, Anally terminates in myriads of little, flat, 
green plates, called leaves, which are generally mounted upon 

multiply f 1165. How is the passage of flaids effected? 1166. What Is the oflSee 
of the cells f 1167. How does the germ ezhzUt polarity % What la said of the ar- 
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dander foot stalks. The idea evidentlj is to obtain the largest 
amotmt of snrface which the material will afford consistent with 
the proper degree of strength. Furthermore, the atmosphere is 
ever in motion, so that by the swinging of the boughs, and the 
trembling of the leaves on their elastic foot stalks, the surface 
contact with the air is heightened to the utmost. 

1168. Not without its purpose is all this admirable contrivance, 
and one might well anticipate that the economy of vegetation is in 
some way closely linked with the properties of the atmosphere- 
A microscopic examination of the leaf confirms this idea, by 
showing that its surface is covered by thousands of little open- 
ings (stomcUa), which are fitted either for the exhalation or inha- 
lation of gases. 

1169. Food of the PIaiit^*-Water, containing dissolved a por- 
tion of the gases of the air— carbonic acid and ammonia — ^together 
with a minute proportion of earthy matter from the soil, is ab- 
sorbed' by the mouths of the rootlets (spongioles), and enters the 
vegetable organism as crude sap. In this dissolved form the min- 
eral or inorganic world flows into the organic. The mineral 
solution, upon its entrance, mingles more or less with the or- 
ganized juices, so that unmixed, crude sap is never found in the 
plant. 

1160. Nonriahment firom the Air.— Rising through the capil- 
lary tubes of the vegetable structure, the crude sap passes upward 
to the leaves. It there exhales its excess of water into the air, 
becomes condensed and digested; new products are formed, and 
the sap is said to be elaborated. But the plant derives also a 
portion of its nourishment directly from the air, in the form of 
carbonic acid gas. Though the proportion of this gas in the at- 
mosphere is small, yet the .vast leaf surface — each leaf being cov- 
ered by a film of moisture which is highly absorbent of carbonic 
acid — enables 'the foliage to withdraw it in considerable quantity 
from moving masses of air. 

1 161 . The largest portion of the nutriment of the plant is, how- 
ever, procured immediately from the soil. Carbonic acid, carbon- 
ate of ammonia, and nitric acid, are dissolved out of the atmos- 
phere by the falling rain, and penetrating the earth, enter the plants 

cbitecture of the tree ? How is the aurface contact heightened f 1168. Explain the 
design of this arrangement. 1169. How does the plant receive its food I 1160. 
What beoomea of the sapi How does th» £oliage ahaorh carbonic acid? 1161. 
18 
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by the roots. Should tliey be fonusbed to the roots by decompo- 
gition of organic matters in the soil, these again may be traced 
back to the air, so that although plants may be said to receioe 
their food chiefly through the soil, they dervoe it from the air. 
The yegetable kingdom, and the atmosphere which surrounds it, 
consist of the same chemical elements. 

1162. Ohemloal Changes in the Iieaf. — ^The green leaves 
digest the crude sap ; they consist of living ceUs, which carry on 
active chemical changes, translating matter from the inorganic to 
the oiganic state. It was shown by Peibstlby, in ^^^ ^^ 
the last century, that the foliage of plants in the 
sunshine gives off oxygen gas to the surrounding 
air. This may be seen by exposing a few fresh 
leaves to the sunshine in an inverted glass vessel, 
filled with water, Eig. 298 ; the air bubbles which 
arise and collect at top are oxygen. Carbonic acid 
thus enters the leaf^ and oxygen is set free, the car- 
bon being retained. The leaves decompose the car- 
bonic acid, separating the carbon, which is fixed in 
newly-formed organic compounds. This is probably Leaves Exbd- 
the source of all the carbon in plants. ^ Oxygen. 

1163. Water and ammonia are decomposed to ftimish the hy- 
drogen and nitrogen of organic substances ; the requisite oxygen 
being supplied by both carbonic acid and water. From these ele- 
ments the leaf constructs gum, dextrine, starch, albumen, cel- 
lulin, and many other products which are contained in the elab- 
orated sap, and conveyed to different points of the vegetable 
organism. 

1164. Plants are thus universally instruments for separating 
oxygen — machines of deoxidation. It is through these operations, 
and by grouping the products thus formed, that the plant be- 
comes a constructor of organized bodies. 

1166. Fonnation of Acids.— How the changes take place we 
do not actually know, but it is not diflScult to see in what way 
they are probably performed. The atom of carbonic acid may be 
taken as the starting point It consists of three elementary atoms, 

What is said.of the nourishment of the plant immscticitely from the soil ? 1162. 
vhat was proved by Fbisstlet ? How may it he shown? Describe the chem- 
ioal changes f 116a. Explain the further processes of the leaf. 1164. How does 
the plant oonstruot organized bodies t 1166. How are aoids supposed to "be 
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0B6 of (iiUrbon, and two of oxygeii. Nopwrt of a vegetable or cmimal 
Btrueture contains for one atom ofcwrbon more than two atoms of 
a/nother elementn^most of them contain less. Organization, there- 
fore begins bj separating oxjgen from carbonic acid. The vege- 
table adds are lowest in the organic scale, and arise from the 
first steps of deozidation. For example, carbonic acid consists 

of CO2, or 000, and dry oxalic acid of OaOg, or qqq* If, there- 
fore, from a gronp of two atoms of carbonic acid, bat a single 
atom of oxygen be separated, the remainder represents oxalic acid. 

1166. The process may now be carried a step higher, resulting 
in the formation of a more complex acid. If from a group of 
two atoms of oxalic acid two more atoms of oxygen are removed, 
and the hydrogen from the two atoms of water added, we have 
malic acid O4H2O4. To prodace an atom of oxalic acid, but a 
single atom of oxygen is set free ; for an atom of malic acid, six 
are liberated. 

1167. Production of Sugar, Starch, &o. — ^The products first 
formed are marked by an excess of oxygen, like carbonic acid, and 
have properties analogous to that acid. But as the process is car- 
ried farther, a higher and neutral class of bodies appears^the 
acids pass into sugar and its congeners. To produce an atom of 
sugar an atom of carbonic acid is taken, GOO ; half its oxygen is 
separated, making 00 ; an atom of water is then decomposed, and 
its hydrogen made to replace the separated oxygen atom, thus 
COH. Twelve atoms of carbonic acid, and twelve of water, 
changed in this manner, give OiaHjaOi^, or the glucose group 
without its combined water. 

1168. It has been stated that this class of bodies, sugar, starch, 
cellulin^ &c., are .remarkable in having their oxygen and hydrogen 
in the exact proportion to form water, so that they may be regarded 
as hydrates of carbon. On this view we have but to suppose all 
the oxygen removed from the carbonic acid, and the resulting car- 
bon joined directly to water, to explain the synthesis of these sub- 
stances. It will be noticed that the deoxidizing process is carried 
much farther here than in the case of acids: to produce an 
atom of sugar, OjaHjaOia, 24 atoms of oxygen are set free. 

formed? Example. 1168. How the more complex acids f 1167. What is said of 
the products first formed? What class now appears f How are they produced? 
1168. Give the synthesis of the bodies. 1169. Describe the formation of fats and 
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1169. Prodndioii of Fatg and Qflfl* — Aa these bodies con- 
tain an excess of hydrogen and a minimnm of oxygen, being 
thus the reverse of acids, it is obvious that the deoxidizing pro- 
cess has been here carried much further. For the production of 
an atom of stearine, On 4H110O 13, 144 atoms of carbonic acid and 
98 of water must lose their oxygen, which would liberate no less 
than 326 atoms of this gas. In forming the pure hydrooarb<»ifl, 
the reduction of hydrogen and carbon is complete, all their oxygen 
being set free. 

1170. Fkodnotioii of NitrogenoaB OompoimcUk — ^The forma- 
tion of these is perhaps less simple. The large proportion of car- 
bon and hydrogen is of course obtained by deoxidation. But the 
complex albuminous group is probably built up by the coupling of 
simpler compounds (923). It is supposed that all the higher or 
more complex organic compounds are thus formed; and 'alba- 
men, casein, and the organic bases are regarded as coupled com- 
pounds, which they certainly are, although we do not yet know 
the copula belonging to them ' (Liebig). 

1171. Ohangea of the Starch Oroiqi.~-Physiologically, dex- 
trine, sugar, starch, and cellulin are one thmg. Several of their 
modifications are strictly isomeric, and they are all convertible into 
each other by the addition or subtraction of an atom or two of 
water. In a chemical point of view they might all be formed in 
the leaf with equal ease ; but their diversities of physical character 
require their production in a certain order. Dextrine, gnm, and 
sugar are probably first formed in the elaborated sap. These are 
soluble, and therefore easily transported from point to point of 
the vegetable organisnou Oellulin is the fixed, insoluble member 
of the group, and, therefore, cannot be produced at first ; it is 
only formed where it is required to furnish tissue. Starch is a 
kind of intermediate product; being insoluble, and taking the 
shape of minute grains, it is fitted to be temporarily deposited as a 
kind of nutritive stock, to be redissolved and transferred to other 
places for use, wherever necessity requires. We saw an example 
of this in the case of germination. Starch is the form in which the 
food for the future embryo is stored up in the seed, to be trans- 
formed into dextrine and sugar, and then again into the cellulin of 
the young germ. 

oils f What is said of the pnre hydrooarhons ? 1170. How are the nitrogenous 
oomponnda formed? 1171. How are dextrine, sugar, etareh, and cellulin regarded 
ohemieally? When are dextrine, gum, and sugar fonned, and whyt Cellulin f 
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1172. Changes of the Albaminons Group.— In the living cell 
the nitrogenous protoplasm seems to be the active agent, or medium 
of vital changes. We saw its power of inducing transformation 
in the starch group, when treating of fermentation. • It forms 
the lining of the cell, and the oellulin is deposited under its influ- 
ence to form the permanent wall or cell fabric. When the cell is 
thus matured, its nitrogenous matter leaves it and is attracted on- 
ward into the newly growing parts. It is thus explained why so 
small a quantity of albuminous substance' plays so all-important a 
part in the vegetable economy, and why such a m^e trace of it is 
found in the woody structure of plants. The matured heart of 
trees yields but the faintest indication of nitrogen, while ihe sap- 
wood and young growing parts always contain a small proportion, 
which accounts for their tendency to rapid decay. These sub- 
stances are at length nearly all withdrawn from the fabric of the 
plant, and laid up in the fruit and seed. Being transferred to the 
animal system, their relations are changed, and they play the same 
part that the starch group did in the vegetable structure. 

1173. Plants in Apartments*— As plants are purifiers of the air 
in a double sense, withdrawing its noxious carbonic acid and re- 
turning its life-giving oxygen, it might seem that they would be 
very efficacious for this purpose in inhabited rooms. They per- 
form this office in the day time, and are also useful in exhaling 
moisture into the air, which, in houses warmed by hot air, is often 
a most important service. But at night the regular vegetable 
function is suspended; carbonic acid is no longer withdrawn; 
oxygen is no longer set free, and the effect of the plant upon the 
air is due to leakage through the leaves of the gaseous contents of 
the sap. Carbonic acid will therefore be given off in very small 
amount at night, and just to that degree, vegetation is iigurious in 
sleeping rooms. It is erroneous to speak of plants as rearing — 
exhaling oxygen by day, and carbonic acid by night. 

What of Btareli 9 11721 Describe the office of the. protoplasm. What is said of the 
nitrogenouB matter? Why does the eapwood aud young growing parts decay 
rapidly ? What farther changes do the nitrogenous bodies undergo ? 1172. What 
office do plants perform in the daytime f What change occurs at night? To 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

DYNAMICS OF VEGETABLE GROWTH. 

§ I. The Forces of Organization. 

1174- In the preceding paragraphs we have confined our at- 
tention to the material changes of vegetable growth ; we are now 
to regard it under the dynamic aspect, and take account of tha 
forces brought into play. 

1176. Hirpotbeda of Latent Vitality.— Before the establish- 
ment of physiological science upon its present inductive basis, 
when everything was quickly explained by the assumption of an 
all-powerful vital principle, it was held that the genn was poten- 
tially the tree ; that is, that all the vital energies of a vast vege- 
table organism which had been growing perhaps for hundreds of 
years, preexisted in the embryo in a dormant state, and that the 
growth consisted only in the waking up of this latent vitality. This 
absurd doctrine was long since replaced by the kindred notion that 
vital force exists in a dormant condition, not alone in the germ, 
but in all matter capable of becoming organized; that the germ, 
in attracting to itself the materials of growth and incorporating 
them into the living structure, only calls into activity their latent 
powers, and that the forces, heat, light, &c., are but vital stimulants 
which arouse the torpid energies of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and 
nitrogen ; the growing cell appropriating the vital force thus set free. 

1176. Iiater Views. — The progress of our knowledge of forces 
has swept away these assumptions, and shown that the same intel- 
ligible and beautiful principles which we have found in the inorganic 
world, extend also to the organized kingdom ; that the plant is no 
anomaly in nature, but a link in her vast chdn of activities, and 
only to be understood in connection with the universal scheme. 
The career of the plant is a constailt and admirable illustration of 
the great laws of the conservation and correlation of forces. It is 
now consideried that, as the plant absorbs matter from the sur- 
rounding world, so it also absorbs force, and as it changes and 
assimilates that matter into organized and vital forms, so it also 

what extent are they ii^nrious ? 1174. How are we now to consider vegetable 
growth f 1175. What was the old hypothesie of latent vitality Y By what was it 
replaced f 1176. What does our knowledge of forces show Y Of what is the eareer 
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assimUates or converts surronnding forces into organized or vital 
force. Not that the plant deals with matter and force separately, 
for they are inseparable ; but in appropriating matter it appro- 
priates also the forces of which it is the medium. 

1 1 77. Stoxing of Forces in Nataxe^-^Oonditions of matter rep- 
resent qnantities of power. The solid state contains the least ; the 
force that melts it is stored np in the liquid; while the gaseous 
form represents a still higher condition of power. These forms 
of matter resemble springs coiled up to saooessive degrees of ten- 
sion : when relaxed they give back their force. Ice is like the re- 
laxed sprmg ; water like the spring partially bent, and steam like 
the spring strained to«a much higher tension. As the vapor re* 
laxes into water, it gives out the force of elastioity ; as it still 
further relaxes into ice, it gives out the force of liquidity (280). 

1178. Organic Bodies Reservoirs of Power. — Organic sub- 
stances, like bent springs, are stores of force, and represent the 
power expended in separating and grouping their atoms. Accord- 
ing to the extent of the organizing process, is the force stored away. 
In acids it is least ; in the starch group it is higher, and in the 
hydrogenated group highest. As the three states of matter con- 
stitute three reservoirs of power, the solid lowest, the liquid 
higher, and the aeriform highest, so organic bodies may be regard- 
ed as a fourth reservoir still higher. Organic substances may fall 
directly to the mineral state, as in open combustion, when their 
force is all given out at once in the intense form of heat and light; 
or they may descend by the slow steps of decay, when the force 
is gradually released ; or again, they may be transferred to the 
animal system, and give out their power as animal force: but 
in all cases the force produced is precisely the same in amount. 

1179. Source of Qerminal Force.— The economy of the plant 
is to Btare^ and not to expend. It is Jixed; that is, it never con- 
sumes force by locomotion, and never draws upon its constantly 
accumulating stock, except in time of flowering. In germination 
we saw that the embryo is nourished by the stored material of the 
seed. But to effect the transformation and carry on new growth, 
force is required, and this is furnished by destruction of a portion 

ofthe plant an illustration f Describe its mode of action. 1177. How are force* 
stored in nataref Give the comparison used. 1178. What Is said of organic 
bodies in relation to force Y Examples. How may they be regarded! In what 
ways may they lose their force, and what of its amomit I 1170. What is the funo- 
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of the organized substance of the seed. The part destroyed gives 
up its force, to be reconsumed by the growing embryo, so that the 
plantlet at first draws upon its prepared stock of force, as well as 
of matter. 

1180. TranaleiTence of Organic Foroe.— !N'ature famishes 
many other illustrations of this principle, in which the forces re- 
leased in dissolution are immediately utilized in evolution. The 
yeast plant accompanies putrefaction : so the ' mould ' that appears 
upon damp, decomposing bodies, and the fungi that grow upon de* 
oaying wood, are lower forms of growing vegetation. Thus or- 
ganization sprii^gs directly from disorganization. As the fall of 
one arm of a balance raises the other, so the descent of organized 
atoms to the mineral state gives out the force required to raise 
other atoms to the like condition. 

1181. Tnflnftnoe of Bztemal Forces. — ^When its store is con- 
sumed, the embryo opens its leaves to the air and light, and com- 
mences to form organic matter out of mineral substances. This 
requires a vast expenditure of pow^, for which there is no source 
but the forces of the external world. These are spent in produ- 
cing growth, and are stored up as vital force of the vegetablo 
organism. According to the intensity with which these forces act, 
is the vigor of growth. In the tropics, where the temperature is 
high, vegetation is rank and luxuriant, and tribes of plants abound 
which can flourish only in torrid regions. Leaving the equator, 
and proceeding north or south, vegetation becomes less rich, and 
new varieties of plants appear with the declining temperature. 
Going still farther from the equator, as the forces diminish in in- 
tensity the vegetation becomes still more scattered and meagre, 
and toward the poles entirely disappears. The abundance of sub- 
stances which plants produce declines also in the same order. 
Tropical plants abound in various aromatic, medicinal, and coloring 
compounds, which are not yielded by those of higher latitudes. 

1182. Agun, in ascending mountains, the same remarkable 
phenomena are observed. Leaving tropical gardens at the base, 
we may, in a single day, ascend to the line of eternal snow, cross- 

tion of the plant f From whence does it obtain force f 1180. Grive examples of 
the traneferrence of force. What of organization ? 1187. Describe the action of 
the embryo. Where does It obtain vital force? What determines the vigor of 
growth f How is this illustrated f What is said of the substances produced by 
plants! 1182. Give further examples. What is thus proved t 1188. State the re- 
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ing belts of vegetation corresponding to those between the equator 
and the poles. Moreover, in extreme northern regions, where the 
sun shines nninterruptedly for three months and a half, the low 
temperature and brevity of the season are compensated by the 
constant action of the solar forces, causing the vegetable world to 
spring into life as if by magic. That the quantity of force in action 
determines the quantity of organization, is thus proved on the most 
stupendous scale. 

1183. The same fact is further illustrated in the growth of 
different varieties of plants. BoussnfOAULT found, as a result of 
numerous observations, that from germination to maturity the 
same annual plant receives very nearly the same amount of heat, 
whether grown in the temperate latitudes, or in the tropics. 
If the mean temperature is low, it will require more days to ripen 
than if it were high. 

1184. Vast Faree Zbcerdaed by the Iieai— When we look 
npon the luxuriant foliage of the tree, we cannot fjBul to be im- 
pressed with its beauty, but we hardly suspect that those leaves 
which flutter so lightly in the breeze are engines for the exercise 
of enormous power. Tet such is the fact, for thej/ decompose ear- 
honie acid. The atoms of a pound of carbon rush into union with 
those of oxygen — they fall down the chemical precipice with a 
force sufficient to raise a thousand weights each of a thousand 
pounds, one foot high. This expresses the strength of their at- 
traction for each other, and if they are to be separated, this 
amount of force must be again expended. So powerfully are the 
elements of carbonic acid held in combination, that the chemist 
can only separate them by the double action of a high heat and 
the most powerful affinity ; even then, only the carbon is set free, 
the oxygen remaining in a state of combination. But what no 
chemist has ever been able to accomplish, is effected by every green 
leaf and every humble blade of grass ; — they decompose carbonic 
acid at common temperatures, retaining the carbon and setting 
the oxygen free. 

1185. Motive Power of the Plants— But the leaf cannot 
create the power it exerts. Though a chemical engine of wonder- 
ful efficiency, it is no more self-moving than the steam engine, or 

BUlt of BoTOSiHGAULT's resoarcbeB. 1184. What proves that leaves are engines 
of vast power 1 Describe the force with which carbon unites with oxygen. 
Compare the power of the chemist and the leaf. 1185. What cannot the leaf dof 
18* 
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the water wheel. Its motive power is the sanbeam ; and as the 
steam engine moves at a rate proportional to the amonnt of steam 
supplied, and ceases to go at all if the steam is cut off, so the leaf 
performs its work at a rate proportioned to the intensity of the 
light which falls upon it, and ceases to act if it be withdrawn. 

1186. In total darkness plants cannot grow ; if there be but 
little light, they are white, watery, and sickly ; and even in the 
shade, as all have observed, they are feeble and dwarfed. The 
leaf can only decompose carbonic acid in the dap time. Plants, 
of course, grow at night ; cells multiply and transform materials 
constantly, but the initial act of organization upon which all else 
depends, the separation of cordon from oxygen^ only takes place 
under the influence of the light of the sun. 

1 187. The Organising Regioii of the Spectnun.— To what por- 
tion of the complex ray is assigned the task of effecting the chemi- 
cal changes of the leaf is an interesting question. Heat, though 
largely absorbed in the organizing process, does not produce this 
effect. It was formerly attributed to the chemical, or actinic 
force, but the admirable researches of Dr. Dsapeb proved that 
this view was erroneous. He placed some green leaves in tubes 
of carbonated water, and so arranged them in the several colors 
of the spectrum as to ascertain, from the amount of carbonic acid 
absorbed and of oxygen liberated, how the decomposing force is 
distributed. The result proved that the change takes place most 
actively in the yellow, orange, and green colors. At the ex- 
tremes of the spectrum, in the region of greatest heat and greatest 
chemical effect, the action was very feeble, or altogether wanting, 
while the amount of change corresponded to the intensity of the 
illumination. 

§ n. Ohem^Mry of the Suribeam. 

1188. In classical fable we are told that Prometheus stole a 
spark of celestial fire and warmed into life the earthly body he 
had formed. The mythologic dreitm was parallel with the truth of 
nature ; — the true Promethean spark is the Sunbeam^ which, by 

What i0 Baid of its motive power f 1188. How is thie proved t How does the 
action of leaves during the night differ from that tinder sonlight ? 1187. What 
question is stated! Describe Dr. Dbapxb's experiment. What did it prove f 
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its wonderfal alchemy transforms dead matter into organized and 
living forms. 

1189. Bztent of Solar Inflaenca— ^ot only life, bnt all the 
grand phenomena of force with which we are familiar upon this 
planet, have their origin in the sun. His radiations govern the 
moveinents of terrestrial atoms, and in these the movements of 
masses take their rise. Should that body cease to give out ema- 
nations, the earth would speedily lose its heat ; life would disap- 
pear, vapors condense, and liquids congeal. There would still 
be tidal influence, due to the attraction of the dark masses of the 
sun and moon, but, as the ocean would be solid, there could be 
only a slight movement in the atmosphere. There might also be 
volcanic force, due to the earth's central heat, although this too 
has been held as subject to astronomic agency. 

1190. Effeicts of Solar Heat Alone.— Were the sun to radiate 
heat alone the earth would still remain dark, but the oceans would 
melt, and tides begin to lash the coasts. The atmosphere would 
be rarefied unequally as now ; storms would arise, and there would 
be the motive power of wind. Water would be converted into 
vapor, and condensed into invisible clouds and rain. Streams would 
channel their way to the sea, and falling in cataracts, would give 
rise to water power. The descending floods, bringing down the 
sediment, would gradually lower the continents and fill up the 
oceans, while the tides would gnaw away the shores ; the distri- 
bution of land and water would be changed, and there would be 
all the extensive effects of aqueous, geologic agency. 

1191. Furthermore, the electrical conditions of matter would 
be disturbed; tropical tornadoes, and the milder storms of the 
temperate latitudes would be accompanied with thunder and 
lightning ; the unequal heating of the earth in its daily rotation 
would give rise to thermo-electric currents, and these would pro- 
duce magnetism. All these results would flow from solar radia- 
tions quickening the motions of earthly atoms, so that ice would 
change to water^ and water to vapor. 

1192. Bffect of Increased Sc^ Action.-— If we again suppose 
the energy of solar radiation so exalted that light is emitted with 
heat, the higher phenomena of organization become possible. 

1188. What is the true Promethean spark f 1189. State the extent of solar in- 
fluence. What would follow if the sun should cease to emit rays ? 1190. What if 
it should radiate heat alone? 1191. Mention further results. 1192. What would be 
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With the introduction of plant germs, the vegetable world would 
be called into being by the vitalizing chemistry of the sun. The 
animal world, dependent upon the vegetable — consuming its mat- 
ter and its force — could then appear with all its multitudinous 
forms of power. The burning of wood and coal would also give 
steam power. Thus, in addition to all the forms of mechanical 
movement upon earth, its very energies and impulses of life origi- 
nate in the sun.- 

1193. The Organic Kingdom a Magazine of Fozoe«— The 
vegetable world, born of the atmosphere, cqnsists of condensed 
gases. The animal world, derived from the vegetable, is also but 
solidified air. So the food that we consume, the clothes that we 
wear, the houses in which we live, the fuel that warms us by the 
fireside — ^that transports us to-distant places with lightning speed, 
and labors for us in a thousand ways, are all nothing but con- 
densed air. The sunbeam is the agent of condensation, and thus 
the organic world presents itself as a vast magazine of sojar force. 

1194. So the coal deposits — ^the carbonized remains of a vege- 
tation which flourished long before man appeared upon the globe, 
were condensed from an atmosphere richer in carbonic acid, and 
perhaps by a more brilliant sun, and yet, this coal, having slum- 
bered in its ancient bed through uncounted eras of time, now comes 
forth to surrender its ethereal agents, light and heat, and return as 
carbonic acid to the air from whence it came. 

1195. The Sunbeam the Antagonist of Oxygen^— When treat- 
ing of oxygen it was stated that this element enshrouds the globe 
and tends to unite with and bring all things to rest, so that if the 
earth were left to the action of its own forces, life would quickly 
disappear, and leave the world a desert. But the earth^s vegeta- 
tion is the beautiful instrumentality by which this action is arrest- 
ed. The leaves extract poisonous carbonic acid from the air, de- 
prive it of the elements it had seized, and return it again to the 
atmosphere, while the forces which impel these changes are the 
beams of the sun. These are the great antagonists of oxygen. 
Under its influence organized matter is rent into its elements and 
carried down to the mineral world ; under the influence of the 
solar rays it is again raised to the organized condition. If oxygen 

the effect if light accompanied heat? What thus originate in the sunt 11^ 
How is the organic world a magazine of force? 1194. What is aaid of coalf 
1195. What would be the influence of oxygen uncontrolled ? How Is its action ar> 
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dilapidates they renovate ; if that decomposes and breaks down, 
they constract and build up ; if that is seen in the falling leaf of 
antnmn, they are proclaimed in the exuberant foliage and blossoms 
of spring. If oxygen is the mainspring of destruction, wasting, 
burning, consuming all things — ^the solar rays constitute the 
mighty force of counteraction. They reunite the dissevered ele- 
ments, and substitute development for decay, calling forth a glory 
from desolation, and life and beauty from the very bosom of death. 
1196. It is the Motive Power of the World^-^Thus is the 
earth warmed, illumined, magnetized, and vivified by the sun. In 
the fall of the avalanche, the roar of the cataract, and the flow of 
rivers— in the crash of thunder, the glare of lightning, and the 
sweep of tornadoes — in the blaze of conflagration, and the shock 
of battle— in the beauty of flowers, of the rainbow, and the ever 
shifting clouds — ^in days and seasons, the silent growth of plants, 
and the elastic spring of ammals — ^in the sail-impelled or steam- . 
driven ship, and the flying train — ^in the heavy respiration of the 
laboring steam engine, and the rapid click of the telegraph ; in all 
the myriad manifestations of earthly power, we behold the trans- 
muted strength of the all-energizing sun. 

1196. Amount of Solar Radiation.— And yet the entire power 
displayed upon the- globe is as nothing compared to the vastness of 
of its source. The earth arrests but the 2.57nr.Tnnr,TTn> o^ <^© whole 
amount of force that the sun emits. The total heat received by 
the earth would be sufficient to boil but 800 cubic miles of ice- 
cold water per hour, while the entire amount radiated by the 
sun would boil 700,000 million cubic miles of ice water in that 
length of tune. The sun is 1,400,000 times larger than the earth, 
yet the force generated upon each square foot of his surface is 
equal to 7,000 horse power per hour. 

1197. Stupendous as is this scale of power, it again sinks into 
insignificance, when we remember that our sun is itself a star 
— ^that it is but one of the countless millions of suns which fill the 
immeasurable spaces ;^-each a fountain of energyof the same nature 
as that around which we revolve, and upon which we more imme- 
diately depend. Thus in the strictest sense the earth borrows its 
life from the stars. 

rested ? Describe the opposite action of oxygen and of the solar rays. 1195. How 
is the sun the motive power of the world f 1196. State the amount of solar radia- 
tion the earth receives. How does this compare with the entire amount radiated ? 
1197. What fact renders this amonnt of force comparatively insignificant f State 
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1198. The Univenie Oulminates in Xiife^— If Astronomy has 
revealed to us a universe of unspeakable grandeur, Chemistry has 
linked the mighty mechanism to the course of terrestrial life. 
She teaches us not only that the leaves and flowers are distilled 
from the crystal medium in which they dwell, but that they are 
tissues woven in the loom of the universe — ^their warp the subtlest 
ethers of earth, their weft the radiations of the stars : not only 
that the leaf is the crucible of vitality, whose mysterious alchemy 
is interposed between ourselves and death, but that it is the won- 
drous mechanism appointed to receive and gather the life forces 
which God is perpetually pouring through His universe. 

1199.— It is a fine suggestion of Humboldt that if we could 
imagine those movements of the stellar universe which take place 
in long periods to be compressed into a short space of time, and were 
we endowed with telescopic vision to behold them, we should then 
vividly realize that there is nowhere such a thing as rest. The 
stars which we termji^o;^ would be seen all in motion; constella- 
tions drawing together ; clusters unfolding and condensing; nebulae 
breaking up and universes melting away — motion in every part of 
the vault of heaven. Could we then be permitted to gaze into the 
living organism upon earth — ^plant, or animal — we should behold 
a kindred spectacle ; the constituent atoms in ceaseless movement 
— combining oad separating — groups dissolving and rearranging, 
oud aU circulating in orderly and determined paths — movement in 
every point of the vital organism. Thus the motions of the ever- 
lasting suns, shot in radiant forms across the universe, reappear in 
the movements of organic beings. The unity of the scheme is un- 
broken — ^the harmonies of earthly life are but cadences of the 
' music of the spheres.' 

the nature of celeetial radiations. 1196. What ie said of Astronomy and Chem- 
istry f What does the latter teach us ? 1199. Mention the suggestion of Hirif- 
BOLDT. What should we see in the heavens ? What upon the earth, if we could 
gaze into the lining organism 9 How is the unity of the scheme preserved t 1200. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

ANIMAL DIGESTION. 

§ I. Chcmgea of Food in the Mouth. 

1200.— Matter organized by the plant is consumed by the ani- 
mal to form its fabric and maintain its functions. It is to be con- 
verted into blood, the source upon which the whole system draws 
for whatever it requires ; but for this purpose food must be com- 
pletely transformed. No one element of diet contains all the 
necessary materials for the use of the adult ; various articles must 
therefore be mixed. Some of the elements of food are incapable 
of forming blood— these require to be separated. To effect these 
important changes in food is the great purpose of digestion^ which 
may be divided into three distinct and successive stages. 

1201. Necessity of Salivar— As in chemical analysis the first 
step consists in crushing to powder the materials to be acted upon, 
80, at the threshold of the digestive process, we find an admirable 
contrivance for crushing and reducing the food. It consists of a 
double system of teeth, so placed and shaped as to combine cut- 
ting, crushing and grinding, through vertical and side movements 
of the lower jaw, and made to work against each other by power- 
ful muscles. But no amount of mechanical action alone can 
liquefy solid aliment. To do this a solvent is required, and this 
office is performed by the saliva, which is separated from the blood 
and poured into the mouth by three pairs of glands. 

1202. PropertieB.— The salivary juice is a faintly blue, glairy 
liquid, readily frothing. In health it is always alkaline, from the 
presence of salts of soda, potash and lime, but its alkalinity in- 
creases during and after meals, while in prolonged fasting it be- 
comes almost neutral, and in some inflanmiatory diseases it is acid. 
It contains an organic principle named ptyalin, an albuminous sub- 
stance very prone to putrefaction. The tarta/r which collects upon 
the teeth is the residue left by evaporation of the water of the 
saliva, and consists of earthy salts ceniented together by animal 
matter. 

What iB said of food in connection with blood 9 State the purpoee of digestion. 
1201. What of the teeth ? What is the office of the saliva. 1202. Mention the prop- 
erties of the saliva. What is ptyalin f Tartar ? 1203. Uses of saliva f Give an 
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1203. Uses. — Saliva serves to lubricate the month and moisten 
the food, so that it may assume the pasty condition. It is indis- 
pensable to the sense of taste, as all food is tasteless which the 
saliva cannot dissolve. It also be^ns the operation of digestion. 
It converts starch into sugar, and sugar into lactic acid. If a 
little pure starch be chewed for a short time, it will become 
sweet; a portion of it has been changed to sugar.. The importance 
of thoroughly masticating our food, especially the starchy kind, is 
thus apparent Sftliva exerts no digestive action upon the nitro- 
genous aliments. 

§ 11. Changes of Food in the Stomach. 

1204. structure of the Stomach. — ^The masticated food is car- 
ried by the act of swallowing (deglutition) into the (Bsophagus (gul- 
let), which conducts it downward into the stomach. This is a pouch- 
shaped enlargement of the digestive tube, with the form shown in 
Fig. 803. The capacity of the human stomach varies, but on an 
average, when moderately distended, it will hold about three 
pints. Its walls consist of three coats ; the outer is known as the 
serous membrane; the middle consists of two layers of muscular 
bands, and the third is the mucous m^embrane, which lines its in- 
ternal surface, and is of much greater extent than the outer coats. 

j,^^ g^j 1205. Mechanism of Secxetion.--Whea 

the lining membrane of the stomach is mag- 



, nified about 70 diameters, the mucous mem- 
^ brane exhibits the honeycomb appearance 



BSSSBB|^ there open little cup-shaped cavities called 
"^jHHJI^^P stomach follicleSy which are about -^ of an 
^f^ '^ inch in diameter. Fig. 302 represents the 

Inner Coat of Stomach, magnified secretin? follicles from the stomach 

magnined. " i i ^ 

of a dog; c a the mouths openmg upon the 
surface ; e f the closed tubes imbedded in the membrane below. 
The walls of these cavities are webbed over with a tissue of most 
delicate blood vessels, carrying streams of blood ; a network of 
veins surrounds their outlets upon the surface of the membrane, 
while nerves innumerable pervade the whole arrangement 

1206. The oflSce of these follicles is to separate from the blood 

example of its digestive power. 1204. Beaoribe the etomach. 1206. Explain tbe 
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Fro. 302. 




Stomach Follicles. 



the digestive fluid of the stomach. This is done by cell growth. 

At the bottom of the cavities, in the little 

tubular roots, cells arise in immense numbers. 

Nourished by the blood, they multiply and 

swell until they are driven up in crowds to the 

surface, where they burst and deliver thefr 

contents into the stomach. 

1207. The Gastric Juice is a limpid, col- 
orless, and always distinctly acid fluid, secre- 
ted by the cells of the stomach foUicles. Its 
acidity is chiefly due to chlorohydric acid, 
though lactic acid is commonly present. It 
contains a nitrogenous body called pepsin^ 
or ferment substance, of which but little is 
known. Iibbio does not consider it as a pe- 
culiar digestive agent, but as formed of mi- 
nute parts of the mucous membrane of the stomach, separated and 
in a state of decomposition. This si^bstance, acted on by the oxy- 
gen swallowed in the frothy saliva, excites the digestive fermen- 
tation attributed to pepsin. The composition of the gastric juice 
yaries in diflerent kinds of animals, and seems adapted to different 
kinds of food. 

1208. Its Actioxk — ^If coagulated white of egg be placed in water 
acidulated with chlorohydric acid, no solvent action takes place at 
common temperatures for a long time, though at 150° a slow dis- 
solving eflect begins. But if a little pepsin be added to the liquid, 
the solution goes on actively. An ounce of water, mixed with 
twelve drops of chlorohydric acid and one grain of pepsin, will 
completely dissolve the white of an egg in two hours at the tem- 
perature of the stomach. It acts in the same manner on cheese, 
flesh, and the whole nitrogenous group, but has no solvent power 
on non-nitrogenous matter. Gastric juice, withdrawn from the 
stomach, produces the same eflect, though by no means so rapidly 
as in' the stomach. 

1209. Peptones. — ^In digestion nitrogenous matters are not 
only dissolved, but remain dissolved. They seem to be modified in 
some peculiar way, and to this state the name peptone has been 
applied ; thus albumen produces an albumen peptone ; fibrin a 

mechanism of eecretion. 1206. Its action. 1207. What is the gastric juice ? How 
doei LuBia regard pepsin t 1208. DeBoribe the action of the gastric jnioe. 1209. 
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fibria peptone, and casein a casein peptone — substances wbicll 
continue dissolved after the sdvent is withdrawn. The presence 
of oilj substances has been shown to be essential to the formation 
of these products, and therefore to stomach digestion. 

1210. The quantity of gastric juice secreted is very large. The 
hourly destruction of fibrin throughout the system in average 
muscular action has been assumed as 62 grains, and it has been 
found that 20 parts of gastric juice dissolve one part of dry nitro- 
genous matter. To digest this quantity, some 60 or 70 ounces 
are required. It is, however, questionable whether the gastric 
juice is sufficient to dissolve all the nitrogenous matter required 
for the system. 

1211. Motioiui of the StomaclL — ^The food, as it enters the 
stomach through the cardiac orifice, Fig. 808, is immediately sub- 
jected to a peculiar movement, by which it is thoroughly intermixed 
with the gastric fluid. This motion is produced by the alternate 
contraction and relaxation of the muscular bands, which produce a 
constant agitation or churning of the alimentary mass. These con- 
tractions cause the food to revolve round the interior of the stom- 
ach in from one to three minutes, but as chymification advances, 
the rapidity of the motion is increased. The combined effect of 
the agitation and of the mingled solvent is to reduce the solid food 
to a uniform pulpy, semi-fluid mass called chyme. 

1212. Iiiinit of Stomach Digestion.— The opinion long enter- 
tained that the stomach is the exclusive seat of digestive changes, 
is now abandoned. We have seen that foods are divided into two 
great classes, based upon essential diflerences of chemical compo- 
sition, viz. : the nitrogenous and the non-nitrogenous. This dis- 
tinction reappears in digestion. So different are these two kinds 
of aliment that they require totally different, nay opposite agents 
to dissolve them. Digestion commences in the mouth with an al* 
kaline liquid upon the non-nitrogenous portion of the food ; pro- 
ceeding to the stomach, it meets an acid ; the changes begun in 
the mouth are arrested; the alkaline saliva is neutralized, and 
action begins on the nitrogenous compounds. 

1213. Absoxption from the Stomach. — The liquefled food en- 
ters the circulating vessels by absorption, and passes into the 

What of peptones ? 1210. What is said of the quantity of gastric juioe secreted f 
121L Describe the motions of the stomach. What is cAym^f 1212. Is the stomach 
the sole seat of digestion ? What of the nitrogenooB and nonnitrogenoos foods in 
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blood. This is proved by tbe fact that when the outlet of the 
stomach is closed by tying it, water which has been swallowed 
disappears rapidly from the organ, and medicines act upon the 
system almost as promptly as under natural circumstances. In the 
same way portions of sugar, lactic acid, and digested nitrogenous 
substances, pass into the blood by absorption through the stom- 
ach veins. The remainder of the contents gradually oozes through 
the valvular opening that leads into the intestine. 

1214. Why the Stomach does not Digest ItselL — ^To the ques- 
tion often asked, Why the gastric secretion does not dissolve and 
digest the stomach itself, it has been triumphantly replied that the 
' vital force ' of the living stomach prevents such a result. But 
Bebnabd and others have proved that the vital force offers no such 
resistance. On inserting the hind legs of a live frog into the 
stomach of a dog, through a fistulous opening, the flesh is almost 
as rapidly dissolved as though it did not belong to a living animaL 
The resisting power of the stomach is due to a sheath of mucus, 
and to the continuous formation of protecting cells, called epithe- 
Uunij during the process of digestion. 

§ III. Third Stage of Digestion. 

1215. Intestinal Digestion.-— The partially digested food, dis- 
missed from the stomach, enters the duodenum, or first portion of 
the intestinal tract, where the process is finished. The general 
scheme of the digestive tract is represented in Fig. 303. Into the 
duodenum two small tubes or ducts open ; one leading from the 
liver and pouring in MUj and the other from the pancreas yielding 
pancreatic juice, the first being much larger in quantity. 

1216. The Bile is formed in the liver from the venous or dark 
blood, and is accumulated as gall or cystic tile in a sac called the 
gall bladder. Human bile is a bitter, yellowish-green, ropy liquid, 
of a nauseating odor. Its viscidity is due to the presence of 
mucus from the gall bladder, which gives it a tendency to putre- 
faction. Bile contains a small proportion of nitrogen and a nota- 
ble amount of sulphur. In constitution it may be regarded as a 
species of soap — a combination of fatty acids with alkalies. 

relation to digeetion ? 1213. How does food enter the blood ? State the proof. 
1214. Why does notr the stomaoh digest itself ? 1216. Deecribe iatestinal 
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1217. Ox bUe consists of two resinous acids combined "with 
Boda ; the eJiolie and choleic acids. Taurin is a highly sulphurized 

FlO.903. 



Stomadi. 




Large IntMtioM. -— 



Si wtll ^** ^ft»t ?"^ 



AppMidlxof 



/ 

Digestive Tract in Man 

crystalline body, obtainable from bile by the action of acids. 
Choleaterine is a crystallizable, fatty constituent of bile, of which 
it forms only Ynhts pa^t* ^^* '^^ ^^ important as, from its insolu- 
bility, when once deposited, it cannot be reabsorbed. Hence, ac- 
cumulating in the gall bladder, it forms the chief ingredient of 
gallstones or hiliary calculi. It is a constituent of blood and 
brains. 

1218. The Panoreidic Fluid somewhat resembles the saliva. 



digestion. 1216. What of the bile f 1217. Of oz bile f Choleaterine t 1218. What 
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It is alkaline, and rapidlj changes starch into sugar ; it serves 
therefore to complete the digestion of amylaceous suhstances. 
When agitated with oil, it forms a very perfect emulsion, and nn- 
douhtedly promotes the absorption of oUy bodies. 

1219. Besides the bile and pancreatic fluid, the walls of the 
intestine pour out an intestinal juice. By these three alkaline 
agents the digestion of the mouth is resumed. Starch is rapidly 

- changed to sugar, and sugar to lactic acid. Although the secre- 
tions poured into the intestines are all alkaline, yet lactic acid is 
so rapidly produced that the intestinal mass quickly becomes 
acidulous. The conditions are thus furnished for the diges- 
tion of the nitrogenous substances that are not dissolved in the 
stomach. The changed food is here termed chyle. 

1220. Intestinal Absorption.— Those substances which are 
dissolved in water in the intestines are taken up by the veins, 
while the oily and fatty matters, which are less perfectly dis- 
solved, are absorbed by a special arrangement of vessels called 
the lacteals ; these are extremely fine tubes, arising in the intes- 
tinal coats. The liquid which enters the lacteals is white, milk- 
like, and rich in oil. These vessels are gathered into knots or 
glands, so as to be greatly prolonged without consuming space. 
They finally gather into a tube called the thoracic duet, and pour 
their contents into a large vein near the left shoulder, and thus 
into the general circulation. 

1221. The Blood.— The series of changes just described has 
for its object the preparation from the food of a nutritious fluid to 
supply materials of renovation and growth to all parts of the 
body. This fluid is the hlood and the apparatus of tubes (hhod 
vessels) by which it is conveyed, is termed the circulatory system. 

1222. In man and the higher animals, the blood is red, being 
of a bright scarlet when taken from the arteries, but of a deep 
purplish hue when drawn from the veins. It is unctuous to the 
touch, has a slightly resinous odor, a saline taste, and an alkaline 
reaction. When first removed from the body, the blood appears 
to the naked eye a uniform red liquid ; but when examined by the 
microscope it is seen to consist of two distinct parts— a clear and 
nearly colorless fluid called the plasma, and an immense number 

is the pancreatic fluid ? 1219. Explain the completion of digestion. 1220 How is 
integtinal absorption eff^ted f What of the lacteals, glands, &o. t 1221. State the 
Object of all these changes I What is the circulatory system ? 1222. Describe the 
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Fio. 304. 




lOoroBoqpioal Appearance of 
Blood Discs. 



Fio. 305. 



of minute, rounded red particles floating in this liquid, whicli are 

known as blood globules, or blood cor- 
puscUs, These vary greatly in size 
and form in different animals. In 
man they are flat discs, which have 
a diameter of jahout the ^^ of 
an inch, and are one fourth as 
thick. The corpuscles consist of 
a thick alhuminons memhrane call- 
ed globulin, filled with a red color- 
ing matter, termed hematin^ in 
which iron is a large element. 

1223. Ooagnlation. After the 
blood has been removed from the 
body for a short time, it sponta- 
neously coagulates, separating into a dark red jelly, or clot (crM- 
damentum), and a pale colored slimy liquid (serum). Coagulation 

is caused by the change 
of soluble fibrin contained 
in blood to the insoluble 
state. The dot consists of 
fine fibrous threads, en- 
closing the red corpuscles, 
Fig. 805, It was formerly 
supposed to be owing to 
the death of the blood, 
but the same effect is con- 

a &, fibres formed in coagulated blood; c, discs stautlv taking place within 
entrapped in the meshes. (Magnified 280 times.) ,, Z , .-l ^^ -j 

the body, as the hquid 
fibrin of the blood is deposited to produce solid flesh. As the 
fibrin coagulates it forms a fine network or jelly throughout 
the liquid, which entangles and encloses the red corpuscles. It 
also contains a portion of the serum, which may be removed by 
pressure. The serum consists of water, albumen, fatty matter, 
and various salts. 

1224. Composition.— This varies with age, sex, and the state 
of the individual. The chief constituents of the blood of man, 

according to Beoqtiebel and Bodieb, are as follows : 

——^— ' — 9f — • — - — • 

blood. Of what does it consist? What of the oorpasclesf 1228. What Is 
coagulation 1 How is it caused t 1224. What are the eonstitaents of blood? 
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Water, . 

Fibrin, 

Fatty Matters, . 

JUbumen, 

Blood Corpuscles, 

EztractiTe Matters, 



Salts, 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

FINAL DESTINATION OF FOOD. 

§1. Animal Nutrition. 

1225. In the present chapter we consider the final uses of food 
— ^the sequel of the course of chemical changes unfolded in the 
preceding pages. Plant products were divided at the outset into 
two groups, the nitrogenous and the non-nitrogenous. We next 
found a twofold digestion conforming to this distinction, and we 
are now to find that this fundamental difference is t>bserved in 
their ultimate uses. The nitrogenous class serves the purposes of 
nutrition^ the formation of structure ; the non-nitrogenous serve 
the purposes of respiratiorij %nd are chieflj devoted to the produc- 
tion of animal heat. 

1226. The Living Body a Furnaoe.— The living body is a reg- 
ulated furnace. Its constituents are combustible : a vital fire is 
sustained in the organism from birth to death, and the inhalation 
of oxygen is the draught by which it is supported. But this com- 
bustion must take place in such a manner that other important 
objects can be accomplished; while heat is to be constantly main- 
tained in 'the house we live in,' the structure must not be burned 
down in the process. 

1227. !Niitrogen is incombustible, and lowers the combustibility 
of all compounds into which it enters. Even hydrogen and phos- 
phorus lose their combustibility by union with nitrogen. The 
nitrogen of albuminous compounds, which gives them a low com- 
bustibility, adapts them to form the bodily structures which are to 

1225. Whatr are we now to oozisiderf What of the distinction "between the 
nitrogenons and non-nitrogenous hodiesf 12aa How is the living body a fur- 
nace f What preoantion ianecessaiyf 1227. How does nitrogen influenoe comr 
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have a certain degree of permanence. What the iron is to the 
stove, the nitrogenous tissues are to the living hodj ; they enclose 
and retain the non-nitrogenous as fuel. Both the fuel and the 
structure are essentially c^mhustihle ; the stove * hums out ' in 
time, and the hodily tissues waste continually ; hut the difference 
hetween the two is sufficient for the great purposes of the animal 
economy. LiEBia remarks : ' Without the powerful resistance 
which the nitrogenous constituents of the hody oppose, heyond 
all other parts, to the action of the air, life could not suhsist.' 

1228. Office of AlbnmeiL— When it was discovered that albu- 
minous substances are isomeric and convertible, and that they 
originate in the vegetable kingdom, the problem of animal nutri- 
tion was at once and greatly simplified. Albumen was found to 
be the universal starting point of animal nutrition — the liquid 
basis of tissue and bodily development. This is strikingly illus- 
trated by the process which takes place in the bird^s egg during 
incubation. Under the influence of warmth, and by the action of 
oxygen, which enters through the porous shell — the same condi- 
tions as those which accompany respiration — all the tissues, mem- 
branes, and bones (by the aid of lime from the shell) are devel- 
oped. The foundation material from which they are all derived 
is albumen, and from this also originate the growth and constant 
reproduction of our own bodies during life. 

1229. Nutzition of the Tissueg. — The nutrition of the animal 
structures is, therefore, in a chemical point of view, a very simple 
process ; albumen is changed into fibrin, and fibrin to tissue. Al- 
bumen coagulates into a brittle mass, but fibrin, as we have seen, 
coagulates into tough, thread-like fibres, so that blood in which it 
is dissolved has been very properly called 'liquid fiesh.' The re- 
lations of albumen, fibrin, and fiesh have been aptly compared to 
those of raw cotton, the spun yam, and the woven fabric. The 
conversion of albumen into fibrin, which commences in the lacteals 
and continues in the blood, is therefore a simple flesh-forming pro- 
cess. The product necessarily remains in a liquid state, that it 
may be distributed by the circulation into all parts of the system, 
while it gradually coagulates into muscular tissue. Cell growth is 
the instrumentality of change. 

buBtlbilityf state the compariBon. What is Libbio's remark? 1228. W^t 
Ifl the office of albumen? Give the iUaBtration. 1229. Define the natriti<»i 
of animal tissueB. What comparison Is used? What of the fibrin formod. 
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1230. Xdmit to the Nutritive Power.— There is no evidenoe 
that the living system has the power of converting one element 
into another. It may transmute compounds of similar constitution 
one into another, and it can destroy substances by a progressive 
series of changes, giving rise to new products at each descending 
step. But it can ndither work upwa/rdy like the plant, nor com- 
bine for its own use materials that are present. The dissevered 
constituents of used-up tissues exist in the blood, but it is entirely 
incapable of reconverting them into tissue. Nor has the body the 
power of transmuting the non-nitrogenous group into the nutritive, 
or of enabling the former to replace the latter in the exigences of 
the animal economy. It cannot make starch do the work of glu- 
ten. That nutrition consists essentially in the assimilation of al- 
buminous bodies, is now one of the best established principles of 
physiology. . 

1231. Tet the respiratory substances, though incapable of 
forming tissue, may yet essentially aid nutrition : such is the case 
with the fjEits. If the conversion of albumen into fibrin is incom- 
plete, the tissues are iny[>erfectly nourished. The formation of 
tubercles in the lungs, which gives rise to ' consumption,' is due 
to this cause, as tubercular matter consists of half-formed cells 
and coagulated albumen deposited in tiie pulmonary tissue. The 
cause of this abortive nutrition is not the lack of sufficient nitro- 
genous matter to nourish tissue, but of some other principle. It 
has been recently maintained that it is due to a deficiency of the 
oily matter which is necessary for the formation of cells, and the 
growth of healthy structure. God liver oil and a free use of the 
£atty kinds of diet are recommended for such cases. 

1232. NitEogenoiu Diet.— Ifone of the alimentary principles 
taken alone will support life ; a mixed diet is therefore required. 
But the proportion of the ingredients varies in different circum- 
stances. Severe exercis^ rapidly consumes the tissues, and neces- 
sitates a diet rich in nitrogenous principles. In childhood there 
is a double demand for these constituents, to supply the constant 
waste and promote growth. Milk, rich in nutrient matters, is the 
food furnished them by nature, and when replaced it should only 

and of cell growth? 1280. State the power of the living system. Of what is it in- 
capable ? In what doea nutrition consist ? 1231. What of the respiratory snb- 
Btanceaf How does consomption illastrate their valnef State the remedy pro> 
posed. 1232. What is said of the alimentary principles t Of the food of children t 
19 
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be by a generous, blood-prodncing diet sncb as milk, bread, meat, 
eggs. There is apt to occur in children a deficiency in phosphate 
of lime from the rapid formation of bone, and as tibe articles just 
mentioned contain an excess of phosphoric acid, lime water is 
often a good addition to their food. 

1233. Respirfttory Foods.— The respiratory principles taken 
into the system are either bnrned at once in the blood for the 
production of heat, or they accumulate as fat. The demand for 
them varies with temperature, which depends upon season and 
climate. In summer, or in the tropical regions, where the tem- 
perature of the surrounding air rises nearly if not quite to blood 
heat (98^), there can be but slight necessity for generating heat 
within. Under those circumstances a diet of yegetables and fruits^ 
with alow proportion of carbon and hydrogen, is selected by in- 
stinct On the other hand, in winter or in the polar regions, where 
the temperature falls 100'' or 150° below that of the body, a rich, 
heat-producing diet is required, and man instinctively seeks for 
fatty and oily foods. In northern regions blubber and oil are 
consumed in vast quantities. The greater density of the air in 
these cases also increases internal oxidation and the consequent 
heat. 

1234. Nutritive Value of Food.— The first step in determin- 
ing this is to remove the water, which varies in amount from 10 to 
98 per cent, in different kinds of food ; they are thus reduced to the 
same condition. Its nutritive value is then determined by a com- 
parison between the quantities of the two classes of ingredients. 
But the respiratory substances vary in heat-producing effect ; 10 
parts of fat equalling in this respect 24 of starch. By multiplying 
the fat by 3.4 it is reduced to its equivalent in starch. Thus the 
9 per cent of oil in Indian corn is equal to adding 22 per cent, to 
its real amount of starch. On the contrary, albuminous substances, 
whether in the form of albumen, gluten, or casein, have equal nu- 
tritive powers. Hence, by comparing the nitrogenous constituents 
of food with the respiratory, reduced to the expression for starch, 
we can determine the adaptation of any article of diet to the two 
great functions of the living system. The following table from 
LiEBio presents the comparison : 

1288. Of the respiratory foods t How does Instinet lead ns to select food f 1284. 
How is the nutritivo value of foods determined f How is mDk adapted to the 
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J7utriHv€, JRespircOory, 
Cofr'B milk 
Human milk 
Horse beans 
Peas 

Fat mutton 
Fat pork 
Beef 
Veal 

Wheat flour 
Oat meal 
Bye flour 
Barley 

Potatoes (white) 
Potatoes (blue) 
Rice 
Buckwheat 

The above can be regarded only as an average and approximate 
statement. There is mnch variation in the proportions of the same 
class of substances, as we see in potatoes, and it mnst be still 
greater in diflTerent samples of the same kind of meat ; nor can any 
such statement be relied upon as of itself a suflScient guide in the 
matter of diet. Still it is useful and rich in suggestions. Milk, 
for example, is the diet of a growing animal. It must furnish ni- 
trogenous material both for current waste and for increased devel- 
opment ; hence it abounds in the curdy ingredient. But its prop- 
erties are admirably modified to suit special circumstances. Of 
all the young of the animal world, none lead so quiet a life, or 
advance so slowly to maturity, as the human infant ; therefore hu- 
man milk is less rich in muscle-forming constituents than that of 
animals — ^the cow, for example, whose young develop more quick- 
ly, and exert themselves much earlier. 

1235. Metamoxphosifl of T£88ae.^Some substances have the 
power of influencing tissue changes without properly participating 
in them. Some increase metamorphosis ; others check it. Com- 
mon salt, for example, and an excess of water, act as hasteners of 
transformation, while alcohol and tea act as arresters of change. 
If we consume those substances which augment waste, it is said 
we require a fuller diet to compensate for the extra loss, or the 
body declines in weight with more rapidity than otherwise. But 
if we employ the arresters of metamorphosis, we save tissue. 



young f 1235. How do difibrent aubBtanees Influence physiologioal changes? 
What is the effect of water and salt ? Tea and alcohol t 1286. Why does the sya- 
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and can maintain our nsnal strength and weight on a more slender 
diet. The subject requires further elucidation.* 

§ n. Hespiration amd Circulation. 

1236. destructive Force in the System.— Reparation of the 
body implies its waste ; nutrition presupposes destruction. Ali- 
ment is constantly supplied to the system, because it is constantly 
consumed. The tissue is the seat of a kind of polarity ; waste and 
supply in the healthy adult are equal and opposite forces. 

1237.— As the body does not increase in weight, though mat- 
ter is constantly added to it, the destructive process going on 
within must be sufficiently active to use up and carry away the 
same amount of matter that is supplied through the channels of 
nutrition. The source of this perpetual waste and destruction is 
the act of respiration^ by which air is brought into contact with 
every portion of the animal fabric. 

1238. Nature of Respiration. — ^The relation of animals to the 
atmosphere is of the most direct and vital nature. All the pecu- 
liar processes w^ich take place in the animal structure and which 
we call life, are set in motion and kept in motion by atmos- 
pheric oxygen. Its eflEect is exerted upon the body through the 
medium of the respiratory organs. The action of oxygen is exactly 
of the same nature in all animals ; but the structure and arrange- 
ment of the respiratory mechanism differ according as they are 
destined to be acted upon by oxygen in the condition of a gas, or 
in a state of solution in water. Animals inhabiting the water have 
their breathing organs outside the body ; in air-breathing animals 
fhey are within. In marine animals they are termed bronchia or 
gills, and are composed of feathery filaments, or tufts of blood 
vessels, situated externally, so as to-be acted on by air contained 
in the water. The higher animals respire by lungs, which consist 
of membranous bags lodged within the body. They contain mil- 
lions of air cells, which are connected with the atmosphere by the 



* For ft mncli more extended discnBsion of the pbyslological effects of food, the 
student is referred to the author's " HouBehold Science." 



tern require food ? What of its forces 9 1237. What is the extent of the destructiTe 
force f Its source 9 1238. What is the relation of oxygen to life 9 Its medium f 
How do the respiratory organs differ 9 Descrihe the gills. Lungs. 1230. How 
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trachea and its brancliiiigs, and are surrounded by a delicate mem- 
brane many times more extended than the surface of the body. 

1239. The lungs completely fill the cavity of the chest, so that, 
by the alternate expansion and contraction of the surrounding 
walls and floor, they are correspondingly enlarged and diminished 
in size. The contractile pressure of the chest drives the air out 
(expiration), and when the muscles are relaxed, the external pres- 
sure of the atmosphere forces it back again (inspiration). 



Pulmonary 
Artery. 

Heart. 
Bight Auricle. 



Right VentrifllA. 



Vena Cava. 




Pulmonary 
Vein. 



Left Auricle. 



Left Ventricle. 



— Aorta 



Ideal view of the Circulation in Man. 

1240. Oiroalation.— Air, entering the lungs, fills and distends 
the numberless little air cells. The enclosing membrane is over- 
spread with the finest network of capillary blood vessels. Pene- 



do the lungs act in breathing? 1240. Describe the process of circulation. What 
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trating the membrane, oxygen enters the blood, and, imparting to 
it a bright crimson color, rushes forward with it toward the heart. 
From the heart the blood passes through the arteries to all por- 
tions of the body. These arteries divide and subdivide until ^ey 
are reduced to the finest tubes, which are densely interlaced 
through all parts of the body. As they are distributed through 
the system, they are called systemic capillaries. In these vessels 
the oxygen is changed to carbonic acid, and the arterial blood to 
venous blood. Passing forward, it is gathered into the veins, re- 
turned to the heart, and then driven back to the lungs. Here the 
carbonic acid escapes through the membranes into the air cells ; it 
then diffuses into the bronchial passages and is expelled into the air. 

1241. Fig. 806 is an ideal representation of the double circula- 
tion in man. The fine lines at the top represent the capillaries of 
the lungs; and at the bottom those of the general system. The 
double circulation is shown, and its relation to the heaiij. The 
vessels on the right side represent the arteries carrying blood 
charged with oxygen, and those on the left side the veins convey- 
ing carbonic acid. 

1242. Oxidation throughout the System.— It was formerly 
supposed that oxygen combined with carbon and hydrogen directly 
in the lungs, but it has been proved that animals respiring pure 
hydrogen or nitrogen continue for some time to exhale carbonic 
acid. A frog was placed in a jar of hydrogen over mercury, 
and continued to expire carbonic acid for eight hours, thus 

showing that the changes do 
not take place immediately 
in the lungs, but throughout 
the system, and are due to 
oxygen previously absorbed. 
The physiological changes 
proceed so sluggishly in rep- 
tiles that they will live long 
in conditions of the atmo- 
sphere which would be 
quickly fatal to higher ani- 
mals. 



Fig. 307. 




Capillary vessels of the Liver. 



are the systemic capillaries? What are the further changes? 1241. What does 
Fig. 306 illustrate ? 1242. Where was oxidation formerly supposed to take place ? 
What does the experiment with the frog prove ? What of reptiles ? 1243. What 
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1243.— In the fine blood vessels distributed throughout the body, 
oxygen is constantly changed to carbonic acid, and arterial to ve- 
nous blood. The minuteness of these vessels is surprising. They 
are termed capillary, or hair-like, but they are far smaller than hairs. 
Fig. 807 shows the densely crowded blood vessels on the surface 
of a rabbit's liver, magnified eleven times. Through these won- 
drously fine tubes flows the vital stream, bringing the materials 
of nutrition, bearing away the products of waste, and itself inces- 
santly changing as it presses on. 

1244. Oonveyanoe of Oxygen.— In what manner the blood 
takes up the oxygen and transports it, is not so clearly seen. The 
absorbent power of its water is insujQQcient. Liebio's suggestion 
that the iron of the blood is the carrier, is unsatisfactory. The 
blood discs are the agents of transportation, and it is probable that 
they hold the oxygen in a peculiarly loose condition of union, sur- 
rendering it at all points to enter into other combinations. 

1245. Gases Absorbed and Bzhaled.— Abut 5 per cent, of 
the oxygen inhaled is absorbed by the blood. When oxygen 
combines with carbon, the bulk of the carbonic acid formed is 
exactly equal to that of the uniting oxygen. If, therefore, all the 
oxygen taken into the system were converted into carbonic acid, 
the amount of this gas exhaled would just equal the oxygen in- 
haled. But this is not the case. The expired breath contains 
on an average about one seventh less than the absorbed oxygen. 
This deficiency combines with hydrogenj and appears in the breath 
as exhaled watery vapor. The bulk of the expired air is greater 
than that inhaled, owing to the presence of moisture and its high 
temperature. 

1246. The average amount of air inspired and exhaled at each 
respiration is 80 cubic inches, and the average number of respira- 
tions 20 per minute, so that 500 cubic feet of air pass through the 
lungs in 24 hours. The amount of carbonic acid exhaled is variable, 
and is interesting as the index of the rate of internal change. The 
more energetic the circulation, the larger the quantity of carbonic 
acid ; it is less during sleep than while awake, and less during 
fasting than after a full meal. 

1247. How the expired carbonic acid may be measured is shown 

proeeBseBgoonintheeapillaries? Howisth«irmixiatenes8Bbownf 124i. How is 
oxygen probably conveyed ? 1245. Wbat of the gases absorbed f Of those exhaled t 
1246. How much air passes thxongh the longs in 24 hours f What of the amount of 
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in Fig. 808. A bird is placed in a bell glass, -4, which stands over 
mercury. J5 is a vessel of water which establishes a current of air 
through the apparatus as its water flows out. The tubes 1 and 2 
contain pumice stone moistened with potash, which absorbs all the 
carbonic acid from the entering air. The bulbs, (7, contain lime wa- 
ter, and the fact that it remains clear proves that the air enters the 
bell glass free from carbonic acid. The air which the bird expures 

Fie. 808. 




Meaanring the Carbonic Acid exhaled by a Bird. 

is drawn through the bulbs, i?, containing lime water or potash, 
which had been carefully weighed. The carbonic acid exhaled 
by the bird is absorbed, and if the bulbs are again weighed after 
a given time, they indicate the amount of CO ^ exhaled by the bird. 

1248. The DiBoovery of the Oirculation was made upward 
of two hundred years ago by Dr. Haevey, but of its cause he had 
no true idea. This could not be known until the microscope was 
perfected, the* capillary mechanism explained, and the sciences of 
chemistry and molecular physics developed. In the absence of 
real knowledge, the circulation of the blood has been ascribed to 
the drawing and driving action of the heart. 

1249. Office of the Heart.— While it is admitted that the im- 

carbonic acid exhaled.- 1247. How is it measared f 124S. What of Dr. Hjlbvbt in 
relation to the circulation of the blood ? What was necessary to explain its cause f 
To what has it been ascribed f 1249. To what de^^ree does the heart move the 
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• 

polling action of the heart moves the blood through the large 
tubes, it is equally certain that it cannot drive it through the 
capillaries : the force which acts here is the real cause of the cir- 
culation. There are animals destitute of a heart, but still with a 
definite circulation. Fishes have no heart on the arterial side be- 
tween the lungs (gills) and the systemic capillaries. The heart 
is introduced into the mechanism of the higher and rapidly acting 
animals as a regulator^ rather than a motor : it is the beating pen- 
dulum ; the falling weight is to be sought in the capillary system. 

1250. Theory of the Oircnlaticn. — ^Dr. Dsapeb has given an 
explanation of the causes of the circulation of the blood on physical 
and chemical principles, and brought us nearer to a final solution 
of this interesting problem than any former investigator. We 
have seen how fluids rise in tubes by wetting their sides. When 
two. liquids meet in a tube with unequal affinities for its walls, the 
one having the highest attraction will drive the other before it. 
The arterial blood is charged with oxygen which has a high affin- 
ity for the walls of the capillary tissues. As the oxygen enters 
into combination with the materials it meets with, its affinity is 
satisfied, and arterial is changed to venous blood, which is driven 
forward by the constant pressure of the arterial current behind. 
The circulation is thus immediately due to respiration. Dr. Dra- 
per applies the same principle to the flow of sap in plants. Water 
of the soil, entering the rootlets and rising through the trunk and 
branches by osmose, passes into the leaf, and is there digested. 
The new gummy, or colloid product has less affinity for the walls 
of the tubes and tissue, and is constantly pushed forward by the 
freshly arriving sap. For illustrations of this view, see Draper's 
Human Physiology. 

1251. Influence of Air.— From the foregoing considerations it 
will be seen that the influence of air is all controlling over the hu- 
man constitution ; it is the first condition of vital activity — ^the 
immediate impelling power of life. Any one of its elements 
breat&ed alone would be fatal ; any other proportions would be 
dangerous, but mingled as they are, how bland, how balmy, 
how salutary they become I It presses upon us with the weight 
of tons ; bathes the sensitive passages, distends the filmy mem- 
blood ? Where is the seat of chief action, and how proved ? What is the function 
of the heart % 1260. What is said of Dr. Dbapeb's theory ? Explain it. How is it 
elsewhere applied f 1251. What ie said of the influence of air ? 1262. What is stated 

19* 
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branes of the air cells, and flashing through into the blood, is swept 
forward to the inmost depths of the system, corroding and con- 
suming in its progress the living parts ; and yet with snch mar- 
vellous delicacy are all these things accomplished, that we re- 
main profonndly unconscious of them. Science has shown that 
there is a deep life-import in these never-ceasing rhythmic move- 
ments of inspiration and expiration, but it can add nothing to 
the simple grandeur of the primeval statement that the Creator 
'breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul.' 

§ m. Productwn of Animal Heat. 

1252. All Animals produce Heat. — If water containing animal- 
cules be gradually frozen under a microscope, the last drops seen to 
congeal are those which surround their bodies. From this point 
upward, each class generates an amount of heat peculiar to itself. 
The temperature of the human body may be ascertained by placing 
the bulb of a delicate thermometer under the tongue, but to meas- 
ure more minute quantities of animal heat than this instrument 
can detect, the thermo-electric couple is employed. The action 



Fia 809. 




Galvanometer for measuring Animal Heat. 

of the latter instrument has already been described. In Fig. 809 
-^represents an iron needle bent at the ends and soldered.to cc, 
copper wires which are connected with a galvanometer G, As 
long as both points are at the same temperature the needle re- 
mains at rest ; but it moves when the heat of one exceeds that of 
the other. It was desired, for example, to compare the tempera- 
ture of a living and a dead insect. Each was fixed on a stick dd^ 
Fig. 310, planted in the earth of a flower pot a. The needles were 



of animal heat ? How is it mcasnred ? 1253. What is said of the heat of the ha- 
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then thrust into corresponding parts of the living and dead insect, 
when the motion of the galvanometer 
indicated the difference of their tem- 
peratures. 

1253. Temperature in Man. — The 
beat of the human body varies but 
slightly from 98° the world over, though 
the external temperature changes daily 
and hourly, while the variation from 
latitudes and seasons is very great. The 
extremes of equatorial midsummer and 
arctic midwinter embrace a range of 
more than 200°, yet through all these 
thermal vicissitudes the body of a man 
in health deviates but little from the 
constant normal of 98°. 

1254.— In view of these facts it has 

been maintained that the living body Meaenring the Heat of insecte. 
has some vital, mysterious, internal defence against the influence 
of external agents. But this is erroneous. It is a heated mass 
which has precisely the same relation^ to surrounding objects 
as any other heated mass. When they are hotter than itself, it 
receives heat ; when they are colder, it loses heat, and the rate of 
heating or cooling depends upon the difference between the tem- 
perature of the body and that of its surrounding medium. But in 
nearly all circumstances the temperature of the body is higher 
than the objects around it ; hence, it is almost constantly losing 
heat by radiation, conduction, and evaporation. 

1255. Nervous Agency.— Animal heat has been ascribed to 
nervous agency, but such an idea is clearly disproved by what 
takes place in plants. There are two marked periods in the life 
of a plant in which it exercises the heat-evolving function, and 
becomes independent of surrounding temperature. This occurs 
in the germination of seeds and in flowering. A thermometer 
placed in a bunch of arum flowers rose to 121°, when the tem- 
perature of the air was but 60°, As plants have no nervous sys- 
tem, the effect in this case cannot be due to nervous action. The 

man body ? 1264. How has it been accounted for ? What are the facta in the 
case ? 1255. To what else has animal heat been ascribed f What disproves this 
viewf How is it related to the nervous system? 1250. To what is plant heat 
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prodaotion of beat in the animal body is under the control of tbe 
nervons system probably in the same way that the fire that drives 
the steam engine is under the control of the fireman. 

1256. Cause of the Plant Heat.— In both of the cases referred 
to there is an absorption of oxygen, which unites with the sugar 
of the flower and the oil of the seed, and a liberation of oarbonio 
iCcid in exact proportion. That the heat is due chiefly to oxidation 
is proved by the fact, that when no oxygen is present, heat is not 
evolved ; whereas, if pure oxygen gas is employed, the liberation 
of heat is more rapid than usual 

1257. Oaiue of Animal HeaLr— The union of oxygen with car- 
bon and hydrogen is a source of heat under varied conditions. 
We can combine them in no way without producing heat. The 
animal body inhales oxygen and exhales carbonic acid ; there has 
therefore been a union, and that union must haye produced heat. 
Here is a real cause, and one adequate to account for nineteen 
twentieths of the heat generated in the body. Muscular and ner- 
vous action produce heat, and this may probably explain the 
source of the deficiency. 

1258. ZSffeot of the Rate of Respiration^— The amount of heat 
generated in an animal is strictly connected with its rate of respi- 
ration, and the amount of oxygen it absorbs. In reptiles and 
fishes the structure of the respiratory organs is such that but a 
small proportion of oxygen is taken into the system. The quan- 
tity of heat produced is therefore smalL Their temperature rises 
and falls with that of the surrounding medium, and is never but 
little above it ; hence they are called eold-hlooded animals. The 
respiratory mechanism of birds, on the contrary, is on a most per« 
feet plan ; it works rapidly, and their temperature is consequently 
maintained at a high rate, from 100° tcT 112'". Infants breathe, 
more rapidly than adults, and their temperature is several degrees 
higher. 

1259. Hibernation*— The most striking illustration of the in- 
fluence of respiration over bodily heat is seen in the case of those 
animals which pass the winter season in a state of profound sleep, 
or torpor (hibernation). In this condition the breathing becomes 

chiefly due f How proved f 1257. How do you account for animal heat ? What 
of muBoular and nervoua action t 1268. With what is the heat connected ? Why 
are reptiles and fiaheB < eold-blooded ? ' What of birds and infants ? 1269. What 
does hibernation illustrate f Describe the state. Give some facts in regard to hi- 
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very dow, the imperfectly oxygenated blood flows duggisbly 
through the heart, and the heat of the animal falls, it may be, al- 
most to the freeadng point. The marmot, in summer, is warm- 
blooded ; but as it passes into hibernation, the nnmber of respira- 
tions falls from 500 to 14 in an hour, the pvlse at the same tune 
sinking from 150 to 15 per minute. An animal in hibernation has 
been plaoed in an atmosphere of pure carbonic acid and remained 
there four hours witiiout iiyury, while if thus treated in its active 
condition, it would have perished instantly. 

1260. Spontanaoaa Oombostioii.— There has long prevailed an 
opinion that the living body, under some circumstances, might 
take fire and be more or less completely consumed,, and many cases 
of this kind are on record. Lixbio, however, has demonstrated 
the impossibility of any such result, and affirms that no amount of 
fet, alcohol, or phosphorus which the living body could possibly 
contain, would render it combustible. Upon examination, the 
alleged instances of spontaneous combustion were found to be in 
no case entitled to credence. 

§ IV. Prodtiction of Animal Power. 

1261. The amount of thermal force generated annually in the 
body of an adult man is sufficient to raise from 25,000 to 80,000 
lbs. of water from the freezing to the boiling point. All the acts 
of the body, every motion^ utterance, breath, or thought consumes 
force. We make about 9,000,000 separate motions of breathing 
in a year; thereby inhaling and expelling 700,000 gallons of air. 
At the same time the heart contracts and dilates 40,000,000 
times— each time with an estimated force of 13 lbs., while thou- 
sands of tons of blood are annually driven through the heart and 
general system. Besides these involuntary acts, the organism gen- 
erates force for a thousand forms of voluntary, physical action. A 
healthy laborer is assumed to be able to exert a force equal to 
raising the weight of his body through 10,000 feet in a day. 

1262. Rate of Physiological Change*— Corresponding to this 
activity is a high rate of internal change. The living body is like 

bemation. 1200. What is said of spontaneooB combastlonf 1261. How much 
heat does a man annaally prodaoe I How many motionB of breathing f What 
amonnt of air does he respire? How many motioxu of the heart does he make? 
How mueh foroe can a laborer exert ? 1262. What amount of food does a man oon- 
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a waterfall ; while it appears an Tmyarying form it is yet composed 
of particles in a state of swift transition. A man consumes in a 
year 800 lbs. of solid food, the same amount of oxygen, and about 
1,600 lbs. of water — or altogether a ton and a half of matter. 
Ghossat ascertained the waste in various animals to be an average 
of vV of their weight daily, and Schmidt determined it to be, in 
the case of the human being, ^'y of the weight. Johnston says : 
' an animal when fasting will lose from rt^^rs^^ ^^^ whole weight 
in 24 hours'. The waste proceeds so rapidly that the whole human 
body is believed to be renewed in an average period of not more 
than 30 days — ^the man of eighty years has therefore shifted the 
substance of his corporeal being nearly a thousand times ! 

1263. Force Accompanies Change^— In the exercise of func- 
tional power, parts waste and are ever renewed. In all the deep* 
est recesses of the body, in every elastic muscle and conducting 
nerve, and even in the thinking brain, myriads of atoms al^e con- 
stantly dying and being replaced. As soon as we begin to live 
and act, we begin to die. The decomposition is in proportion to 
the activity, Muscles are rapidly changed, and are always more 
or less acid from the oxidized products in their substance. It 
has been fully proved by G. Yon Liebig that muscles absorb 
oxygen and exhale carbonic acid as long as their contractility 
lasts. With the exercise of a muscle, blood is urged toward it ; if 
the current is stopped, it is paralyzed. So also with the nervous 
system ; brain power is dependent upon cerebral transformations. 
Indeed changes go Jorward more rapidly in the brain than in any 
other part, and, while cerebral exercise increases the brainward 
flow, an arrest of the circulation, but for a moment, as in fainting, 
produces unconsciousness. 

1264. Force the Result of Change^— It was formerly held 
that the body acts by virtue of an inherent * vital property,' and 
that the changes which go on within it are eansequenees of its ac- 
tivity. This idea was but natural. As Mr. Hinton suggests, if 
man had first met with steam engines in nature he would have 
supposed them endowed with a peculiar * active property,' which 

surne annually f How mncb oxygen f Water f In what time does the material 
of the body change f VThat is said of a man of eighty ? 1283. What is the ettbet 
of exercise f What is the rate of decomposition f The condition of muscles f 
What baa Lissia proved? What is said of cerebral changes f X264. What was 
formerly held concerning the action of the body f How is this illuBtrated by the 
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caused their movement, and when afterward the expansion and 
contraction of the steam was discovered, it would have been 
looked npon as the result of the ' inherent activity,' and not as its 
cause. It was thus with the ffniipfl] organism; it was studied 
backward, and effects taken for causes. But science has 
shown that molecular changes are the causes, and not the con- 
sequences of its activity, and that in this respect the living body is 
analogous to the steam engine and the galvanic battery. In the 
steam engine, power results jfrom the oxidation of fuel ; in the 
voltaic battery, from the oxidation of zinc; in the living body, 
from the oxidation of food and tissue. 

1265. The barbarian explains mechanism by supposing the 
machine to be alive. ' It died last night,' exclaimed the China- 
man in triumph, upon selling the first watch he had ever seen. 
It is only when we begin to discover the beautiful unity of Nature's 
plan that we reverse the primitive notion, and discover the living 
system to be a divinely constructed machine, adapted to the uni- 
versal economy of Nature's forces. It is' not strange that men 
were long in perceiving the mechanical relations of the living sys- 
tem, as it is so unlike all other machines in the conditions of 
its action. It consumes itself and repairs itself. ' It is as if the 
wheels of the steam engine were made of coal, revolved by their 
own combustion', and grew as fast as they were consumed. 

1266. Analogies of the Uving Body and the Steam Engine, 
— ^These have been traced, in several interesting particulars, as 
follows : 

THE STEAM ENGINE IN ACTION TAKES- THE ANIMAL BODY IN LIFE TAKES- 

1. Fuel— Goal and wood— both com- 1. Food— Vegetables and flesh — 

bustible. both combustible. 

2. "Water (for evaporation). 2. Water (for circulation). 
8. AiB (for combustion). 8. Aib (for respiration). 

AND PRODUCES— AND PRODUCRS- 

4. A steady boiling heat of 212* by 4. A steady animal heat of 98" by 

quick combustion. slow combustion. 

5. Smoke, loaded with carbonic acid 5. Expired breath, loaded with car- 

and watery vapor. bonic acid and watery vapor. 

6. Incombustible ash. 6. Incombustible animal refuse. 

steam engine ? To what ia the living body analogous in respect to power ? 1265. 
How does the barbarian explain mechanism f When is the opposite view discov- 
ered? Why were not the mechanical relations of the body not earlier perceived f 
What is the meohanioal peculiarity of the body f 1266. Mention some points of 
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7. Motive force of simple alternate 7. Motire fbroe Of simple alternate 

push and pull in the piston, contraction and relaxation 

which, acting through wheels, in the muscles which, acting 

bands and levers, does work .of through joints, tendons, and 

endless Tariet^. lerers, does work of endless 

variety. 

8. A 'deficiency of fuel, water, or 8. A deficiency of food, drink, or 

air, first disturbs and then air, first disturbs and then 

stops the motion. stops the motion and the life. • 

1267. Source of Animal Powers— Like all other machines^ 
the living body cannot create power ; it can only convert and use 
the stored force of food. The organic spring that was wound up 
in the plant is relaxed in the animal system, and gives ont its 
force as animal power. And here, under the most complex con- 
ditions, we still trace the operation of the great law, that with 
definite material changes are associated determinate quantities 
of force. Moreover, we see how the great dynamic scheme of 
nature is consummated in animal life; Its apparatus is designed 
for the expenditure of power. The strong, bony system is framed 
in parts to admit of free motion ; its hundreds of muscles are the 
instruments of action ; its circulatory system is the fountain of 
force, and its neryous system binds all into a unit for effective 
effort. The energies of the universe are then gathered and 

• poured through it for the accomplishment of the purposes to 
which it is destined. 

1268. .We have seen that the vegetable kingdom constitutes a 
fourth reservoir of stored force in the plan of nature (1176). Pro- 
fessor Dana holds that the animal is the fifth and highest form of 
*magazined power.' From the immutable or slowly-changing 
granite we rise through more and more changeable forms of 
matter, solid, liquid, gaseous, organic, and reach the summit of the 
scale in the human brain. Dynamically, the rock and the brain 
are nature's opposite poles. The brain is formed of the most un- 
stable materials, consisting of four fifths water, through which is 
diffused the cerebral tissue, with a large proportion of nncoagu- 
lated albumen, phosphorized oils, and other changeable sub- 
stances. So rapid are its transformations, that though but ^ the 
weight of the body, it receives from J to ^V ^^ ^^ ^^ blood driven 
from the heart, to maintain its normal waste and repair. We are 

analogy between the living body and the Bteam engine. 1267. What is the eource 
of animal power ? How is the animal body related to the universe ? Explain the 
action of its parts. 1268. How are animals placed in regard to power f "What are 
the opposite extremes of power ? State the composition of the brain. Its weight 
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to conceive of the brain, therefore, less as a stable organ than as a 
torrent of change, mind being linked not properly with matter, 
but with matter in motion, or in the highest physiological con- 
dition of power. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

CYCLES OF ORGANIC NATUKB. 

1269. That matter changes its form and is pnt by nature to a 
succession of uses ha^ long been vaguely understood. Science has 
given precision to the idea and unfolded a mighty scheme of circu- 
lations and compensations by which the balance and harmony of 
terrestrial affairs is maintained. 

1270- Circulation of Water.— The equilibrium of the world of 
waters is preserved by a vast system of circulations ; whenever 
there is movement in one direction, there is counter movement in 
the opposite. From the surface of sea and land water is rising 
incessantly by evaporation into the air, but it all descends in the 
forms of rain, dew and snow, to be again elevated, and again to 
descend, perpetually. 

1271. The rivers which flow into the sea correspond to rivers 
of vapor in the air moving in opposite directions. The water 
which is decomposed by the plant, and, ministering to its trans- 
mutations, is deposited in its structure or its products, is repro- 
duced by the animal, and by the ijrocesses of combustion and decay. 
Thus the waters are carried round in constant circles of distilla- 
tion and condensation, of decomposition and reoomposition, and 
tiirough this perpetual doing and undoing, the economy of the 
world and the order of life are maintained upon the planet. 

1272. Circulation of Carbon. — ^In the form of carbonic acid 
this element is withdrawn from the air by plants, and as they 
slowly decay or rapidly bum, the carbon is again resolved into 
carbonic acid and restored to the atmosphere. If the vegetable 
matter is consumed by animals, a like result takes place through 
their respiration and decay. The same interchange goes on in the 
sea, for it mmt take place wherever there is life. There is a 

Its blood supply. How associated with mind ? 1268. What has science unfolded 9 
127a How it water kept in circulation I 1271. Descrlhe its changes. 1272. How 
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marine vegetation so near the surface of lakes and oceans that it 
may be acted on bj light ; it absorbs carbonic acid from the water, 
decomposes it, and fixes its carbon. Aquatic animals consume it 
and give back carbonic acid by respiration to the watery medium. 

1273. The time required for the complete revolutiop of these 
chemical wheels varies almost infinitely. We may consume fruit 
in which the formative processes are actively going on, and its 
sugar will be exhaled from the lungs as carbonic acid, and again 
absorbed by the leaves in perhaps an hour's time. ' On the other 
hand, the carbon of the coal beds, after slumbering in the earth 
for ages, is but to-day brought forth to be restored as carbonic 
acid to the air. 

1274. Again, many tribes of marine animals form coverings 
of lime and carbonic acid which, accumgolating iu the course of 
time at the bottom of oceans, are converted into beds of shelly 
limestone. In the warmer parts of the ocean, little insects are 
also busy absorbing the same constituents from the water and 
building up coral reefs which are thousands of miles in extent. 
But is not the carbonic acid absorbed by the ocean, and thus, ap- 
propriated by its animals, chained down forever in the forming 
rocks? So it might well seem did we not know that the eternal 
law of nature is not fixity, but change. The balance that seems 
lost is still preserved, for carbonic acid, liberated in the depths of 
the earth from unknown sources and by processes we can but ob- 
scurely trace, is everywher'fe rising to the surface. By myriads of 
springs, by volcanoes, both active and extinct, in thousands of 
caves and hollows, in cellars and wells, and from all the soil over 
vast tracts of country^, carbonic acid, in incredible volumes, is being 
continually set free and poured into the atmosphere. 

1275. The marvellous perfection and delicacy of these adjust- 
ments become more striking when we consider how small an 
amount of carbon the air contains (570). I^otwitbstanding the 
prodigious quantities that are poured into and withdrawn from the 
air, this small and precise proportion remains unaltered from age 
to age. Two hundred million tons of coal are now annually con- 
sumed, producing six hundred million tons of carbonic acid. A 
century ago hardly a fraction of this amount was burned, yet the 

is carbon circulated upon land ? Upon the sea f 1273. What of the time required 
for these changes t 1274. How are beds of shelly limestone and coral reefs form- 
ed f In what W9J is the balance preserved f 1276. Wliat is said of the amount 
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enormous sapply has sot sensibly distnrbed the proportion of this 
gas in the atmosphere. 

1276. Oizonlatlon of othsr Blanants.— In the same manner 
oxygen and nitrogen are in perpetual morement Oxygen enters 
the plant in a state of combination ; it is set free, is absorbed by 
the animal, combines with its carbon and hydrogen, is returned 
to the atmosphere, and reentering the plant, goes the rounds again 
and continually. Nitrogen, taken into the plant as ammonia, is 
converted into gluten, albumen, &c., an^ then, becoming the food 
of animals, is wrought into their structure. Decomposed and re- 
jected from the aninuil system, it is again ready to enter the plant. 
Thus, the antagonism of offices between plants and animals, which 
Tpftin fAiTifl the equilibrium of life, is complete. They may be con- 
trasted in their leading functions as follows : 

THE YEOBTABLB THE ANIMAL 

Absorbs carbonic acid from the air. Returns carbonic acid to the air. 

Supplies oxygen to the atmosphere. Withdraws oxygen from the atmos- 
phere. 

Deoomposes carbonic acid, water, and Produces carbonic acid, water, and 

ammoniacal salts. ammoniacal salts. 

Produces the organic principles of Consumes the organic principles of 

food. food. 

Endows mineral matter with the prop- Deprives organio matter of the prop- 
erties of life, erties of life. 

Imparts to chemical atoms the prop- Deprives chemical atoms of the prop- 
erty of combustibility. erty of combustibility. 

Imparts to chemical atoms the power Impfi^ to chemical atoms the power 

of nourishing the animal. of nourishing the vegetable. 

Converts simple into complex com- Converts complex into simple com- 
pounds, pounds. 

Is an apparatus of deoxidation. Is an apparatns of oxidation. 

Is & mechanism of construction. Is a mechanism of reduction. 

Absorbs heat and electricity. Produces heat and electricity. 

1277. And the ethereal atmosphere, so light, so mobile, so at- 
tenuated that it seems almost to connect the worlds of matter and 
of spirit, is the grand theatre of these mighty reactions. It is at once 
the fountain of life and the source of death. From its serene and 
inscrutable depths come the mysterious processions of liring beings 
which crowd the earth, and it is the great sepulchre to which they 
all return ; it has received the disrupted and scattered elements 

of carbon in the air ? 1276. Describe the changes of oxygen. Of nitrogen. Men- 
tion some of the points of contrast between plants and animals. 1277. What Is 
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of the dead of past generations, and is hoarly gathering to itself 
the living of the present. 

1278. Nataze a Strict Boonomiat.—- Thus the beantifiil and the 
unsightly, the noxious and the pnre, the great and the small are 
all mingled together, and the same materials are perpetually going 
their rounds of service. The air we breathe and the water we 
drink to-day have been breathed and drunk a thousand times be- 
fore. No material is wasted, no force spent in vain. 

1279. In nothing is the economy of nature more manifest than 
in the connection pf the animal races. Matter and force are not 
suffered to ran to waste by the death of animals which feed upon 
plants. There are flesh eaters of all grades, from man to the micro- 
scopic inftisoria, some of which destroy and eat, while others con- 
sume only the decomposing dead. The putrefaction of animal car- 
casses would be offensive and dangerous, and so numberless insect 
tribes are provided, the larvae of which devour the decomposing 
mass, and are themselves eaten by larger animals. In the aquarium, 
which is a miniature organic world, plants feed animals and ani- 
mals feed plants ; but there must be flesh eate.rs, for if an animal is 
left to decay, the water becomes foul, and life is arrested. 

1280. Death Essential to the Order of Nature.— Life and 
death are thus bound up indissolubly in the plan of nature. Each 
implies the other; they are the opposite and equal arms of the or- 
ganic balance. The death of living parts begins with life, and is 
essential to life. ' The creation of a plant was the simultaneous 
institution of life and death — the establishment of an incoming 
and outgoing stream to be in constant flow as long as the king- 
doms of life should last. Vegetable and animal life and death 
are but parts of one idea involved in a single primal plan.' 
(Dana.) 

1281. The Oonme of Change IrreBistible.— I^or is man able 
to arrest the onward coarse of natural changes, nor by any arts 
can he long withdraw the lifeless forms from the resistless cur- 
rents of circulation. In petty egotism he wraps the bodies of the 
dead in resinous swathings, and places them in massive mauso- 
leums, so that for hundreds, perhaps thousands of years, they may 

be kept from mingling with the restless elements ; but Time at 

_ 

the theatre of all theeo changes ? 1278. What of nature as an economist 7 1279. 
Explain her economy in regard to animals. Whero is It illnstratedf 1280. What 
are the mutoal relations of life and death f 1381. What is beyond our power ? Bx- 
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last, in Ms endless vicissitudes, enters the tomb, and restores the 
forgot^jen mould to the moving world from whence it came. 

1282. Matter to be Kept Moving.— Bnt though man cannot 
arrest the course of nature, he nevertheless has a control over its 
changes of the highest importance to himself and to society, and 
which involves very grave responsibilities. Air and water, the ' 
great media of circulation, when they have been used, are designed 
to pass on; we have no right to them beyond their transient em- 
ployment. They are ours to-day, but to-morrow they belong to all. 
If we detain and suffer them to stagnate around us, they become 
the fruitful instruments of disease and death. The very qualities 
which make them serviceable render them also dangerous. They 
dissolve various ingredients, which are essential to life, or may 
become charged with noxious agents, which are fatal to it. Na- 
ture avenges herself by inflicting fearful penalties upon individuals 
and nations who tamper with and violate her laws. The great 
epidemics, the consuming fevers, the desolating plagues are divine 
admonitions to the wise that the ordinances of nature are not to 
be violated with impunity. 

1283. Ooncluaion. — And thus our studies lead us to a new 
perception of that sublime lesson of science — the Unity of the 
Universe. The revolutions of the celestial orbs are paralleled by 
the ever-recurring cycles of matter upon earth ; while the energies 
in action obey in both .cases the same beneficent but inexorable 
laws. It is the glory of Astronomy to have shown that the har- 
mony of our planetary system is maintained by the eternal war 
of hostile forces, which by their mutual counteraction keep the 
heavenly bodies in their circling paths. Chemistry has shown that 
this great principle is not limited to the field of celestial mechan- 
ism, but that it operates also upon earth, and governs the king- 
doms of terrestrial life. Here too there are conflict and counterac- 
tion—the omnipresent antagonism of warring forces resulting in 
the harmony and stability of the living world ; another illustration 
of that unity of design and harmony of action throughout the 
universe which proclaim the. government of One Inhnttb Mind. 

ample. 1282. How are air and water to be regarded 1 What resalts from their de- 
tention ? Examples. 1283. What great lesson are we taught by Sdenoe t What 
has Aatronomy proved t How has ChemUtry extended this gr^ principle t 
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pyi^oligneous, 845. 
BiUcic, 267. 
stearic, 350. 
sulphuric, 258. 
sulphindigotic, 368. 
sulphurous, 257. 
tannic, 863. 
tartaric, 861. 

Acroleine, 350. 

Actinism, 159. 

Adhesion, 38 ; of liquids to solids, 89 ; of 
gases to liquids, 43 ; influence of on 
boiling point, 123. 

Adipocere, 353. 

Aflanity, 57, 58. 

Air, 226 : moisture in, 127 ; relation to ra- 
diant neat, 146 ; weight of, 227 ; rare- 
faction of, 229 : constituents of, 229 : 
properties of, 231 ; aqueous vapor of, 
231 -, relations to life, 233 ; combustion 
in, 233 ; chemistry of, 235 ; influence 
of, 421. 

Air pump, 227. 

Albumen, 370 ; physiological efl'ects of, 
432. 

Albuminous compounds, 870. 

Alchemy, 176. 

Alcohol, 381 ; artificial production of, 
323 ; series, 834 : methylic, 345 ; abso- 
lute, 380 ; ethylic, 381 ; amylic, 384. 

Aldehyd, 382. 

Alkalies, 68 ; metals of, 277. 

Alkaline earths, 276. 

Allotropism, 65, 826. 

Alloys, 317. 

Alum, 294. 

Alumina, 294. 

Aluminum. 293. 

Amalgamation, 85. 

Amalgams, 818. 

Amber, 357. 

Ammonia, 210. 

Ammonium, 288 ; chloride of, 288. 

Amorphlsm, 49. 

Amylaceous group, 837. 

Ansesthetics, 384. 

Analogy of the living body and steam 
engine, 447. 

Analysis, 56. 

Animal electricity, 101 ; products, 885 ; 
secretion, 889 ; digestion, 428 j nutri- 
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tion. 431 ; body a fornace, 431 ; beafc, 
proauction of; 442; cause of, 443; 
power, Bource of, 447 ; races, depend- 
ence of, 451 ; antagonism of plant 
and animal, 450. 

Antimonial wine, 809. 

Antimony, 800. 

AntiBeptlcB, 217 ; 374 

Aqna-ammonia, 211. 

Aqna-regia, 249. 

Aqneons yapor, 230 : relation to radiant 
heat, 147. 

Arabin, 341. 

Architecture of the tree, 408. 

Argand burner, 243. 

Arsenic, 307 ; test of, 308. 

Arseniuretted hydrogen, 808.. 

Ashes, 279 ; aa a fertilizer, 402. 

Asphaltum, 347. 

Assaying} 316. 

Athermlo bodies, 143. 

Atmosphere, the, 220. 

Atmospheric elements, 18a 

Atmospheric pressure, 228. 

Atomic spaces, 37 ; theory, 64 : heat, 172. 

Atoms, 80 ; movements of, 109. 

Axis of crystals, 61 

Azote, 207. 

B 

Balance, 31. 

Balsams, 367. 

Barium, 289. 

Barometer, 5S28. 

Bases, 68 ; organic, 364. 

Battery, Smee's galvaulo, 88 ; Panieirs, 
80 ; Grovels, 90 : Bunsen*s carbon, 90 ; 
Maynooth, 91 ; Bchonbeln'ft, Ot 

Beer, 378 ; lager, 379. 

Beeswax, 356. 

Benzoin, 857. 

Benzole, 848. 

Berthelot*B researches, 322. 

BUe,427. 

Bismuth, 809. 

Bisulphide of carbon, 261. 

Bitumen, 847. 

Bleaching, 246. 250. 

Blood, 427; globules of, 480; coagula- 
tion of, 430 ; composition of, 431. 

Blowpipe, common, 243 ; compound, 238. 

Bomng,122,123. 

Bones, 388 ; aa a fertilizer, 403. 

Borax, 284. 

Boron, 269. 

Brain, 440. 

Brandy, 880. 

Brass, 817. 

Bread making, 302 : afirated, S93 ; phos- 
phated,894: 

British gum, 841. 

Bromine, 252. 

Bronze, 318. 

Bruccia, 365 ; burning fluid, 856. 

Bunsen^s discoveries, 156. 

Butter, 358. 

O 

Cadmium, 806. 
Oaisium, 166, 283. 



Caffeine, 865. 

Calcium, 289. 

Calico printing, 366. 

Calomel, 313. 

Caloric, 107 ; Brewster on, 285. 

Calorimetry, 118. 

Camphene, 356. 

Camphor, 365 ; artificial, 355. 

Candle, burning of, 239. 

Caoutcnouo, 357. 

Capillary attraction, 40. 

Carbon, 212; •influence of ^in organic 

compounds. 325. 
Carbonate of lime, 291. 
Carbonate of soda, 283. 
Carbonic acid, test of, 219 ; poisoning by, 

220 ; sources of, 220. 
Carbonic oxide, 221 ; expiration of, 439. 
Carburetted hydrogen, 198 ; light, 222. 
Carmine, 368. ' 
Caromel, 338. 
Casein, 872. 
Catalysis, 59. 
Cells, 407. 
CeUulin, 342. 
Cements, 291. 
Charcoal, 216. 
Cheese, 391. 
Chemical attraction, 55. 
Chemical changes, 29. 
Chemical Chart. 61. 
Chemical combination, 60. 
Chemical physics, 29. 
Chemistry of light, 158 ; of the st^rs, 

161 ; of the sunbeam, 418 * of vegeta^ 

hie growth, 408. 
Chlorate of potash, 183. 
Chloresterlne, 391. 
Chloride of mercury, SIS. 
Chloride of sodium, 281. 
Chlorine, 246 ; a disinfectant, 251. 
Chloroform, 384. 
Chlorophyle, 369. 
Choke damp, 218. 
Chromium, 807. 
Chyle, 429. 
Chyme, 426. 
Cinchonine, 364. 
Cinnabar, 313. 
Circuit, voltaic, 84. 
Circulation of blood, 436; course of, 

437 ; discovery of, 440 ; Drapei*s theo- 
ry of, 441. 
Circulation of matter over the globe, 

448 ; of carbon, 449 ; of oxygen, 445 ; 

of nitrogen, 445. 
Classiflcation, 15. 
Cleavage, 53. 
Coal mineral, 346; distillation of, 848; 

oil, 34^ 
Cobalt, 804. 
Cochineal, 868. 
Coffee, 366. 
Cohesion, 38. 
Coin, 318. 
Coke, 223. 
Collodion, 843. 

Colloid condition of matter, 40, 827. 
Colophony, 356. 
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'Coloring principlM, 865. - 
Colors, cauBo or, 138. 
Combiuing numberB, 60. 
Combustion, 233-214 ; 8pontaneoufl,445. 
Common salt, 281. 
Compound radicles, 832. 
Conduction of heat, 114. 
Connection of polarities, 164. 
Connection of the radiant forces, 166. 
Conservation of force, 169. 
Constitution of matter, 86. 
Convection, 116. 
Copper, 810. 

Corrosive snblimate, 818. 
Coupled compounds, 837. 
Cream of tartar, 861. 
Creosote, 346. 
Cryophorus, 126. 

Crystallization, 46 ; systems of, 62. 
Crystals, forms of, 50 : transformations 

of, 63 ; modes of production, 47. 
Culinary paradox, 123. 
Cnpellation, 814. 
Cyanogen, 226. 
Cycles of organic matter, 44& 



Daguerreotype, 819. 

Daniell's battery, 89. 

Death in the order of nature, ^51. 

Decay of wood, 846. 

Decrepitation, 276. 

Deliquescence, 276. 

Dew, 143. 

Dextrine, 841. 

Dialysis, 827. 

Diamagnetism, 76. 

Diamond, 213. 

Diathermancy, 143. 

Differential thermometer, lOT. 

Diffusion of liquids, 43 ; of gases, 43. 

Digestion in the siomach, 424 ; second 

stage of, 424 ; third sts^ of, 427. 
Dimorphism, 54. 
Disinfectants, 875. 
Distillation, 130 ; of wood, 344. 
Dobereiner's lamp, 196. 
Dmmmond light, 239. 
Dyeing, 367. 
Dyes m>m coal tar, 849. 



Earth*B motion, eflbct of arrest of, 174^ 

EbuUition, 122. 

Economy of nature, 461. 

Efflorescence, 276. 

Elastic gum, 857. 

Electric light, 96. 

Electrical hypothesis, 81. 

Electrical induction, 81. 

Electricity, progress of, 72 : Franklinic, 

77 *, two kinds of, 79 ; a polar force, 80 ; 

sources of, 83 ; voltaic, 83 ; frictionai 

and current, 92. 
Electrodes, 85. 
Electro-dynamics, 83. 
Eleotrolysis, 93. 



Electro-magnetism, 96. 

Electroscope, 79. 

Electrostatics, 77. 

Electrotypo, 94. 

Elements, the four ancient, 176 ; the at- 
mospheric, 180. 

Emery, 294 

Empiricism, 19. 

Enei^, potential an actual, 119. 

Epsom salts, 293. 

Equivalents, chemical, 62. 

Equivalents, determining, 831. 

Eremacausis, 187. 

Essential oils, 864. 

Ether, 883. 

Ethereal medium, 137. 

Ethers, fragrant, 886. 

Ethyl, 833. 

Eupion, 344. 

Evaporation, 125 *, of tho body as a ooeL 
ing agency, 126k 

Ex^umsion, cause of, 109. 

Extractive matter, 369. 

F • 

Fats, 849. 

Fermentation, vinous, 376 ; viscous, 380 *, 
acetous, 881. 

Fibrin, 871. 

Filtration, 46. 

Fire, ancient idea of, 233. 

Fixed oils, 849. 

Flame, nature of, 238 : structure of, 240 ; 
of the blowpipe, 243. 

Flesh, comi>OBition of, 886. 

Flesh Juice, 886. 

Flowers in ice, 198. 

Fluorescence, 168. 

Fluorine, 264. 

Food, chemistiy of, 892. 

Force, illustrations of, 28 ; physical, 28 ; 
ideas of progressive, 164 ; conservation 
of, 169 ; convertibility o^ 170 ', persis- 
tence of, 170 ; the result of change, 
446. 

Forces of spectrum, 167. 

Formulfld, 69 ; calculating, 382. 

Fraunhofer's lines, 164 ; cause of, 158. 

Freezing mixtures, 121. 

Friction a source of heat, 110. 

Furnace, reverberatoiy, 272. 

Fusel oil, 886. 



Galena. 177, 811. 

Galvanic battery, 88. 

Ghui, origin of the term, 181. 

Gases, influence of upon radiant heat, 

146; condensation or, 131. 
Gasometer, 223. 
Gastric juice, 426. 
Gelatin, 886. 
Generalization, 16. 
Gerhardt's views, 71. 
Glass, manufacture of, 284. 
Glauber salts, 293. 
Glucose, 330. 
Glue, 387. 
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Oluten. 371. 

Glycerin, 85a 

Gold, 316. 

Grapbito, 216. 

Gravity, 29. 

Grove' a battery, 90. 

Grove's experiment npon light, 171. 

Guano, 391 ; aa a fertilizer, 403. 

Gum, 341. 

Gun cotton, 343. 

Gunpowder, 280. 

Gutta percba, 368. 

Gypsum, 292. 



Hair, 388 ; coloring of, 863. 

Halogens, 244. 

Heat, influences solution, 44 ; expansion 
by, 104; nature ol^ 107; sources of, 
110 ; sources of in friction, 112 ; con- 
nection with electricity, 116 ; radiant, 
139 ; exchanges of, 141 ; absorption of 
by gases, 146 ; relation to light, 167, 168 ; 
atomic, 172; units of, 172 ; equivalent 
of, 172 ; animal, 444. 

Heat of oombuBiion, cause of, 236. 

Heat rays, sifting of, 144. 

Heliochromy, 320. 

Hematite, 298. 

Homologous series, 833. 

Homy matter, 388. 

Humus, 846. 

Hyalogens, 266. 

Hydrogen, 192. 

Hydrometer, 34. 

Hygrometers, 127. 

Hypothesis, 16. 



Ice, 120 : of sea water, 19^ : flowers in, 

198. •* 

Illuminating gas, 223. 
Illumination, 238. 
Imponderable matter, 72. 
India rubber, 367. 
Indigo, 868. ^ 

Induction, 20 ; electric, 81 ; magnetic, lOL 
Interference of wave motions, 148 ; of 

light, 149. 
Iodide of potassium, 278. 
Iodine, 263. 
Iron, 296 : properties of, 300 ; wrought, 

800 ; oxides of, 303. 
Isinglass, 887. 
Isomerism, 66,326. 
Isomorphism, 64. 



Joule's law, 173. 



Kakodyr,886. 

Kirchhotrs discoveries, 166. 
Knowledge a growth, 16. 
Koh-i-nor, 214. 
Kyanizing, 875: 



Lac, 866. 

Lacteals, 429. 

Lactose, 839. 

Lamp. Dobereiner'B, 195 ; safety, 241. 

Lampblack, 218. 

Latent heat, 117. 

Lead, 311. 

Leather, 388. 

Light, 132 ; reflection and refiraction of, 
133 ; absorption of, 143, 167 j Interfer- 
ence of, 149; polarization of, 160; 
chemistry of, 168 : relations to heat, 
167,168. 

Light carburetted hydrogen, 222. 

Lignin, 343 ; lignite, 346. 

Lime, 29a 

Lime light, 239. 

Liquefaction, 121. 

Litiiai*ge, 311. 

Lithium, 287. 

Litmus. 368. 

Living body a machine, 446. 

Lungs, 436. 

Madder, 368. 

Magnesia, 292. 

Magnesium, 292. 

Magnetism, 73. 

Magnetism and light, 166. 

Magneto^lectricity, 100. 

Malt, 378. 

Manganese, 304. 

Manures, 402, 403. 

Maroet'B digester, 129. 

Margarin, 351. 

Marsh gas, 202. 

Matches, 264. 

Matter and force, 27. 

Matter indestructible, 27 : impressibililgr 

of, 163. 
Meat, 397 ; cooking of, 398 ; salted, 899. 
Mercaptans, 385. 
Mercury, 312. 
Metals, general properties of, 270 : of the 

alkalies. 277. 
Metamorphosis of tissues, 436. 
Microscope, use of, 329. 
Milk, 389 ; as food, 435. 
Minium, 311. 
Molasses, 389. 
Molecular attractions, 88. 
Molecules, 87. 
Mordants, 867. 
Morphia, 365. 
Mortar and cement^ 2^. 
Moser's images, 163. 
Mother liquor, 47 ; motUer of Tinegar, 

882. 
Motion, universality of, 108. 
Mucilage, 842. 
Mucous membrane, 424. 
Mucus, 391 : mucin, 391. 
Mutual relations of the forcec, 164 j 



Naphtha, 347. 
Nascent state, 69. 
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t^'atare of heat. 107. 

Necessity of tne oircnlation of matter. 
452. 

Nickel, 304. 

NicoUne, 365. 

Nitrate of soda, 284 : of silver, 314. 

Nitre, 279. 

Nitric acid, 209. 

Nitric oxide, 208. 

Nitrogen, 206. 

Nitrogenoaa compounds, 870, 431 ; diet, 
433. 

Nitrons oxide, 207. 

Nomenclature, 66. - 

Nordhansen sulphnrio acid, 260. 

Nutritive power, limit to, 433 ; nutri- 
tion imperfect, 433 ; value of food, 
434. 

O 

Observation, 14. 

Oil, physiological effects of, 433. 

Oils, 349 ; mineral, 847 ; fixed, 349 ; coal, 
848 ; drying, 351 *, castor, 852 ; croton, 
352 ; unctuous, 352 : cod liver, 352 ; 
colza, 353 ; palm, 353 ; train, 353 ; vol- 
atile, 354 ; turpentine, 355 ; sylvio, 856 • 
fusel, 385. 

Oleaginous group, 849. 

Olefiant gas, 222. 

Olein, 360. 

Opium, 366. 

Ores of iron, 297. 

Organic chemistry, 821. 

Organic compounds, artiflcisd produc- 
tion of, 322; constitution of, 824 ; anal- 
ysis of, 329. 

Organogens, 181. 

Osmose, 41 ; of gases, 43 ; a new theory 
of. 828. 

Oxalic acid, 362. 

Oxygen. 181 ; magnetism of. 77 *, discov- 
ery of, 182 ; properties of, 183 : com- 
bustion in, 185 ; relations to life, 187 ; 
rate of consumption, 188 ; proportion 
in nature, 189 ; theory of, 191 ; in bodily 
circulation, 439; oface of in circula- 
tion, 440. 

Ozone, 190. 



Pancreatic fluid, 428. 
Paper, 343. 
Paraffin, 345. 

Parchment, 887 ; vegetable, 843. 
Peat bogs, 346. 
Pectin, 842. 
Pepsin, 425. 
Peptones, 425. 
Peroxide of hydrogen, 206. 
Perpetual motion, 170. 
Petroleum, 347. 
Philosopher's stone, 178. 
Phlogiston, 233. 
. Phosphorescence, 162, 263. 
Phosphorus, 262. 
Phosphuretted hydrogen, 266. 
Photography, 160, 318. 
Physiological change, rate of; 445. 



Physiological chemiatry, 404. 

Pile voltaic, 88. 

Pitch, 344. 

Plants, 401 ; growth of, 405 ; in apart- 

ments, 413. 
Plaster of Paris, 292. 
Platinum, 310. 
Plumbago, 215. 
Pneumatic trough, 184. 
Poisons, 875 ; woorara,365. 
Polarity of particles, 75. 
Polarity, rise of the idea of, 164. 
Polarization of light, 150. 
Porcelain, 295. 
Porosity of matter, 35. 
Potash, 278 : carbonate of, 278 : nitrate 

of, 279. 
Potassium, 277. 
Pottery, 296. 
Precipitation, 45. 
Prevision a test of science, 12. 
Priestley, 181. 
Protein, 872. 
Putrefaction, 373. 
Pyrogens, 181. 
Pyrometer, 107. 



Quinla, 364 ; quinine, 864. 



Radiant heat, 139. 

Radiants, 132. 

Radiation, 132. 

Radiators, good and bad, .142. 

Refraction, 133 ; double, 153. 

Regulation, 122. 

Resins, 356 ; gum, 857. 

Respiration, 436; gases absorbed and 
exhaled in, 439 ; influence of over ani- 
mal heat, 443. 

Respirator, 217,. 

Respiratory foods, 434. 

Rocnelle salt, 862. 

Rosin, 356. 

Rubidium, 158,287. 

Rumford on heat, 173. 

S 
Safety lamp, 241. 
Sal ammoniac, 288. 
Saliva, properties of, 423.' 
Saltpetre, 279. 

Salt rock, 144, 281 ; as am antiseptic, 282. 
Baits, 68 ; theory of, 272 ; later view of, 

274. 
Sap of plants, 409 ; circulation of, 441. 
Saponification, 859. 
Saturation, 46. 
Science, nature of, 18 ; why bo recent, 

19 ; Claims of, 21. 
Science and art, 19. 
Sciences, succession of, 20. 
Selenium, 262. 
Seizor's experiment, 84. 
Shells, 889. 
SiUcon, 266. 
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Silver, 813 ; nitrato of, 314 *, chloride of, 

315. 
Singing flamOf 195. 
Bmee'B battery, 88. 
Smelting of metals, 272 ; of iron, 299. 
Snow crystals, 199. 
Boap, 359 ; varieties of, 860 *, action of, 

360. 
Soda, 281. 
Sodium, 881. 

Soil, organic matter of, 346 ; origin of, 40a 
Solar infliience, extent of, 419. 
Solar radiation, amount of, 42L 
Solar spectrum, 134. 
Soluble glass, 268. 
Solution, 44. 
Soups. 896. 
Spar, neavy, 289. 
Specific gravity. 81. 
Specific neat, 118. 
Spectrofloope, 155. 

Spectrum, solar, 134; thermal, 140; 
• chemical, 158 ; analysis, 154 ; organiz- 
ing region of, 418. 
Spermaceti, 353. 
Spheroidal state, 124. 
Stalactites, 292. 
Stalagmites, 292. 
Starch, 340. 

Steam, 130 ; superheated, 130. 
Stearin, 351. 
Steel, 302. 
Stomach, 424; follicles, 424; digestive 

limit of, 426 ; why the stomach does 

not digest Itself, 427. 
Stratified discharge, lOL 
Strontium, 289. 
Strychnia, 365. 
Sublimation, 48. 
Substitution, 330. 
dugar, 837 ; cane, 838 ; grape, 339 ; milk, 

889. 
Sulphate of soda, 283 ; of ammonia, 288 ; 

of lime, 292. 
Sulphur, 265. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, 260. 
Sulphuric acid, 258. 
Sulphurous acid, 257. 
Sunbeam the antagonist of oxygen, 420 ; 

motive power of the world, 4Sl. 
Symbols, 69. 
Symmetry of forms, 51. 



Talbotype, 820. 

Tannin, 363. 

Tar, 344. 

Tartar, 423 ; cream of, 861. 

Tea, 366. 

Teeth, 388 ; action of, 423. 

Telegraph, electro-magnetic, 08. 

Tellurium, 202. 



TemT>erature, 105 ; in man, 442. 
Thallium, 156 , 812. 
Theoiy, 18 ; types, 336. 
Thermo-electricity, 98. 
Thermometer, 105; Fahrenheit, 106. 

dift'erential. 107 : Bregucrs, 171. 
Thermometric scales, 106. 
Thermometries, 103. 
Tin, 306. 

Tissues, nutrition of, 432. 
Topaz, 52. 
Tourmaline, 151. 
Turpentine, 855. 
Transmutation of metals, 178. 
Tyndall on ice, 199. 
Type metal, 818. 



IJniverBo, culmisation of, 422.. 
Urea, 391. 
Urine, 391. 



Vapor, elastic force of, 129. 

Vaporization, 126. 

Varnish, 357. 

Vegetable acids, 361. 

Vegetable alkaloids, 864. 

Verdigris, 310. 

ViuM^, 882. 

ViteUin, 87L 

Volatile acids, series of, 834. 

Volatile oils, 854. 

Voltaic circuit, 84 ; polarities of, 86, 

Voltaic pile, 88. 

Volume, combination by, 63. 

W 

Washing fluids, 361. 

"Water, 196 ; decomposition of, 93 ; com- 
position of, 197 ; unequal expansion of, 
20O ; atomic constitution of, 201 ; Con- 
gress, 201 ; solvent power of, 202 ; min- 
eral, 203 ; impurities of, 205 ; purifioa- 
tion of, 205 ; circulation of, 448. 

Wave theory of light, 135. 

Waxy compocmds, 356. 

Weighing, 30. 

White lead, 311. 

Wine, 379 ; spirits of, 377. 

Wood spirit, 845. 

Woody fibre, 842. 

Woulfe's bottles, 211. 



Yeast, 377. 

Yellow coloring matters, 868. 

Z 

Zinc, 805. 



2>. APPLETON & 00.8 PUBLICATIONS, 

Chemical Atlas : 

Or, the Chemistry of Familiar Objects. Exhibiting the General Princi- 
ples of the Science in a Senes of Beautifully Colored Diagrams, 
and accompanied by Explanatory Essays, « embracing the latest 
views of the subject illustrated. Designed for the use of Students 
m all Schools where Chemistry is taught By EDWAUD L, 
YOUMANS. Large Quarto, 106 pages. 

The Adas is a reproduction (in book fonn), and a continuation of the 
mede of exhibiting chemical facts and phenomena adopted in the author's 
''^ Chemical Chart" The application of the diagrams is here much extended, 
occupying thirteen plates, printed in sixteen colors, and accompanied by 
100 quarto pages of beautifully printed explanatory lettei^press. It Is a 
Chart in a portable and convenient form, containing many of the latest 
views of the science which are not found in the text-books. It is designed 
as an additional aid to teachers and pupils, to be used in connection with 
the author's " ClasS'Book,'' or as a review, and for individuals who are 
studymg alone. 

It is intended to accompany the author's Class-Book of Chemistry, but 
it may be employed witii convenience and advantage in connection with any 
of the school text-books on the subject 

From the ffome Journal. 

"Here we have BCience in pictures— Chemistry in diagrams— eye- dissections of all 
the common forms of matter around ns; the chemical composition and properties of 
all familiar objects illndtrated to the most impressible of our senses by the aid of colors. 
This is a beautilhl book, and as useful as it is beautifhL Mr. Youmans has hit upon a 

py method of simplifying and bringing out the profoxmdest abstractions of science, 

hat they &U withm the clear comprehension of children." 



sot 

From the Utica Morning Herald. 
"'An excellent idea, well carried out The style is ludd and happy, the definitions 
concise and clear, and the illustrations felicitous and appropriate.** 

From the Lawrence Sentinek 
"We have devoted some little time in looking over this Atlas, and comparing its 
relatiye merits with similar treatises heretofore published, and feel bound to accord to 
It the highest d^ree of approbation and f^vor.** 

From Life Illustrated. 

* This method of usinc the eye in education, though not the royal road to knowledge, 
is reallv the people's railroad— a means of saving both time and labor. This work is 
worth for actual Instruction in common schools far more than a set of apparatus, which 
the teacher might not be able to use, while every one can teach from tne Atlas. TTe 
pronounce it, without exception, the best popular work on Chemistry in the English 
language.** 

From the J^ev> York Tribune. 

"Mr. Youmans is not a mere routine teacher of his fovorite science* he has hit 
upon novel and elfective methods for the illustration of its principles. In his writinffG^ 
as well as his lectures, he is distinguished for the comprehensive order of his state- 
ments, his symmetrical arrangement of scientific f&cts, and the happy manner In which 
he addresses the inteUect through the medium of ocular demonstration. In this last 
sespect, his method Is both original and singularly ingenious.** 



D. APPLETON d! C0:8 PUBUGATI0N8, 



Chemical Chart. 

By EDWARD L. YOUMANS, H.D. On roUers, 5 feet by 6 in size 
New Edition. 

This popular work accomplishes for the first time) for Chemistry, what 
maps and charts have for geography, geology, and astronomy, by presenting 
a new and valoable mode of illustration. Its plan is to represent chemical 
oomposidon to the eye by colored diagrams, so that numerous &cts of pro- 
portion, structure, and relation, which are the most difficult in the sd^e, 
are presented to the mind through the medium of the eye, and may thus 
be easily acquired and long retained. The want of such a chart has long 
been felt by the thoughtful teacher, and no other scientific publication that 
has ever emanated from the American press has met with the uniyersal 
favor that has been accorded to this Chart In the language of a distin- 
guished chemist, **Its appearance marks an era in the progress of the 
popularization of Chemistry." 

It illustrates the nature of elements, compounds, affinity, definite and 
multiple proportions, acids, bases, salts, the salt-radical theory, double de- 
composition, deoxidation, combustion and illumination, isomerism, com- 
pound radicals, and the composition of the proximate principles of food. 
It covers the whole field of Agricultural Chemistry, and is invaluable as an 
idd to public lecturers, to teachers in dass-rbom recitation, and for reference 
in the family. The mode of using it is exphuned in the dass-book. 

From ih6 laU HoRAOia IfAinf, PreHdeTvt qfAnHooh OoUege. 
^I think Mr. Yoamans is entitled to great credit for the preparation of his Chart, 
because its use will not only flEudlitate acquisition, but, what is of tax greater import- 
aaoe, will Increase the exactness and precision of the otndent^s elementary ideas.^^ 

I^om Da. JoHw "W. Dbafsb, Prqfees&r af OhenUatry in the Uhiveraity qflT.T. 
^*Mr. Yonmans* Chart seems to mo well adapted to commmiicate to beginners a 
knowledge of the definite combinations of chemical substances, and as a preliminary 
to the use of symbols, to aid them very much in the recollection of the examples it 
contains. It deserves to be introduced into the schools.^ 

«"We cordially subscribe to the opinion of Professor Draper concerning the vaiae 
to beginners of Mr. Youmans^ Chemical Chart 

JoBK ToBBXT, Pntf, qf Ohemiatry in tTis College qfPhyHdana <& Swrg. K T. 

WvL. H. Ellbt, late Pntfeewr of OTiemiatry in Columbia College^ 8. C, 

Samsb B. Bogxbs, Prqfeseor qf Chamietry in the Uhiveraity of PemneyVea/tiia7* • 

From Bkit JAMxv Silldlik. LL.D. Frqfea%or of Chemistry in Tale CoUege. 
' I have hastily examined Mr. Youmans^ new Chemical Diagrams or Chart of 
Chemical oombinatiions by the union of the elements in atomic proportions. The desigB 
appears to be an excellent one." 
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standard. S2ducat^oxial "Worlss. 

marsliall's Book of Oratory. Part I. Part It 

Markliaiii's History of Eng^land. Beyised by Eliza 

Bobbins. 12mo. 8S7 pages. 
mansnall's Historical <^uestions. 12mo. 
mulligaii's Exposition of tlie Grammatical Strae- 

ture of the English Language. Large 12mo. 574 pages. 

Otis' Easy licssons in Ijandscape nra-nringr. In 6 

Parts. Parts L, IL, and III., IV., V., and VL, 

cents. The Six Parts bound in 1 volume. 
Draiving-Books of Animals. In 5 Farts. 

Parts L and II., III., IV. and V.. 

The Five Parts bound In one volume, 
Perkins' Matliematical "Works. Consisting of : 

Pbiuaby Abithuetio. 18mo. 160 pages. 

Elemsntaet Abithmetio. 16mo. 847 pages. 

Fbactical Abithhetio. 12mo. ■ 856 pages. 

Key to Pbactical ABiTHMETia 824 pages. 

HiGHEE Abithmbtio. 12mo. 824 pages. 

Elements of Aloebba. 12mo. 244 pages. 

Tbeatisb ON Algebea. 8vo. Sheep. 420 pages. 

ELEMEN're OP Geombtey. 12mo. 820 pages. 

Plane and Solid Geometey. To which are added, Plana 
and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration, accom- 
panied with all the necessary Logarithmic and Trigono- 
metric Tables. Large 8vo. 443 pages, 

Plane Teigowombtby, and its application to Mensuration 
and Land Surveying, accompanied with Logarithmic 
and Trigonometric Tables. 8vo. 828 pages. 
<tiiackenbos9 standard Text-Books. Consisting of: 

First Lessons in Composition: With Eules for Punctua- 
tion and Copious Exercises. 12mo. 182 pages. 

Advanced Coubsb of Composition and Ehetobic. A 
Series of Practical Lessons. 12mo. 450 pages. 

English Geammae. 12mo. (Just Published.) 

Pbimary Hibtoey op the United States. Made easy 
for beginners. Child's quarto. 200 pages. 

Illusteated School Histoby op the United States. 
With maps, battle-fields, &c 12mo. 460 pAges, 

A Natttbal Philosophy. Exhibiting the application of 

Scientific Principles in every-day life. 12mo. 450 pages, 

Reid^s Dictionary of tke Engplisli I<angnage. 

Bobbins^ Class-Book of Poetry* I6mo. 252 pages. 

Guide to Knonrledge* 16mo. 417 pages. 



StaxLdard XCdncatiozial "Worlss. 

Roemer's Polyg^lot Reader. 6 vols. 12mo. Consisting of 
a Series of English Extracts, translated into French, German, 
Spanish, and Jtalian respectively. The seyeral volumes designed 
as mutual Keys to each. 

Sbakesperian Reader* By John W. S. Howb. 12mo. 

Selmiidt.— Coarse of Ancient Oeog^rapliy* Arranged 
with special reference to convenience of recitation. By ProU H. 
I. Schmidt, D.D., of Columbia College. 12mo. 828 pages. 

Spalding's History of Engllsli Ijiterature* 

Scli'w-egler's History of PbUosopliy. An Epitome. 
By Dr..ALBKET Schwbglee. Translated from the original Ger- 
man, by Julius H. Sbelyb. 12mo. 865 pages. 

Senrell's First History of Greece* 18mo. 858 pages. 

Cliild's First History of Ronte* 18mo. 

Tenney^s Analysis of RerlTratlons and Deflnitlons 
of English Words. (Just published.) 

Tappan's Elements of liOgic. By Henbt W. Tappait. 
Chancellor of Mich. University. 12mo. 467 pages. 

Taylor's Manual of Ancient and Modem History* 

8vo. 870 pages. 

UTebster's Elementary Spelllng-Booi£« **The National 
Standard.*^ More than one million copies are sold annually. 

UTortlien's First I<essons in Meclianics. With prac- 
tical applications designed for the use of Schools. 12mo. 

UrUson. An Elementary Treatise on liOgic. By 
W. D. WiMON, D.D., Hobart Free College. 12mo. 425 pages. 

HTlnsloiir's Elements of Moral Plillosopliy ; Ana- 
thetical. Synthetical, and Practical. 12mo. 480 pages, 

Tonmans' Oliemical UTori^s* Consisting of :. 
Niw Class-Book op Chemistet. (Just published.) 
Chemical Chabt, on rollers. 
Chemioal Atlas. Large 4to. 105 pages 
The Hand-Book op Household Science. A popular ac- 
count of Heat, Light, Air, Ailiment, and Cleansing, In 
their Scientific principles and Domestic applications. 
12mo. Illustrated. 470 pages. 



D. APPLETON & CO., N. Y., 

WILL SEND 

-A. Descriptive Catalogue 

of English, Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, Italian, Hebrew, and Syria? 
text-books, to those applying for it 
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